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CRITICAL PREFACE. 



Of the life^of Virgil little is known with certainty, relatively 
to his literary reputation, and much has been invented during 
the Middle Ages. The generally accredited statements respect- 
ing his habits and acquirements were of that romantic and 
miraculous character so notoriously congenial to the spirit 
of the time. He was, at this period, believed to have been 
one of those illuminati who had attained that superhuman 
knowledge to which numerous pretenders were to be found 
in all parts of the Continent of Europe, during those ages of 
easy credulity and visionary speculation. 

At the time when the Eosicrucians flourished, and such 
impostors as the celebrated Alessandro Cagliostro were fol- 
lowed by admiring votaries, it is not unnatural that the his- 
tory of an eccentric man of genius, such as Virgil appeats to 
have been, should have been embellished by many a marvel- 
lous legend. 

It was most probably from the knowledge of his proficiency 
in physical and medical science; his several allusions to magic 
ceremonies (Eel. viii. ; JSn. iv.&a) ; and the name of his mother, 
Maga, that he was supposed to have been an adept in the black 
art, and to have even penetrated the secret of the Elixir vitce. 

In those times, a man who had learned geometry incurred 
the risk of being burned as a wizard; and the poet Petrarch 
was actually represented to Innocent VL as a neophyte in dia- 
bolical mysteries, on the ground of his propensity to the study 
of Virgil. 
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The subterranean passage through Pausilippo, generally 
believed to pass under the poet's tomb, was, for a long time, 
regarded as the scene of his necromantic labours, and of the 
construction of the brazen automaton, of which a full account 
will be found in the notes to " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 

It was in such an age that men readily believed in the pos- 
sibility of such an intercourse with the unseen world as en- 
abled King Solomon to build his temple without the aid of 
human hands ; of such power over spiritual intelligences as 
produced the brazen fly that cleared Venice of noxious in- 
sects, the brazen trumpeter, and the golden leech. The reader 
curious on these subjects will find much to interest him in 
" Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers." 

Virgil was born at Andes (Pietola), three miles from Man- 
tua, in the year a. u. c. 684, b. c. 70, the first Consulate of 
Pompey and Crassus, seven years before the birth of Augus- 
tus, and five before that of his friend Horace. His parents 
were in humble life ; his father having been a potter, or filling 
some subordinate station in the service of a small landed pro- 
prietor, Magus, or Magius, whose daughter he eventually 
married. In the year A. u, c. 699 {usdem coss), he assumed the 
toga virUis, and left Cremona, where he had hitherto resided, 
for Mediolanum (Milan) ^ whence he afterwards removed to 
Parthenope (Naples)^ or, according to the less probable state- 
ment of Eusebius, to Rome. Naples was then, next to Athens, 
the great school of literature and science ; and here, in that 
intellectual quietude which the uninitiated so often mistake 
for listless indolence, he zealously pursued his favourite stu- 
dies under the tuition of Parthenius in Greek; Tyro, the 
Epicurean, in philosophy; and Epidius in oratory. 

In his twenty-second year he returned to Mantua, on the 
eruption of the civil war between Julius Caesar and Pompey. 

From the partition of the Empire, after the battle of Mu- 
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tina (^Modena\ and the formation of the first triumvirate at 
Bononia, it happened that Virgil was brought under the im- 
mediate notice of Asinius PoUio, to whom, as the representa- 
tive of Antony, the government of Cisalpine Graul had been 
assigned; under his patronage the confiscation of Virgil's 
property was averted for a time, and the composition of the 
Bucolics undertaken. 

After the battle of Philippi, however, this protection, which 
Virgil gratefully recorded (Eel. iii. and vi.), failed to insure 
an exemption from the general evictions of the proprietors of 
Mantua, — ^^ Mantua, vae/ misercB nimium vicina CremoncBy^^—^ 
who were involved in the proscription of the republicans of 
Cremona, whose lands were not sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the veterans of Augustus. 

Pollio being a partisan of Antony, between whom and Au- 
gustus the injida regni sodetas had already begun to show 
itself, was unable to protect the poet from injury, and it con- 
sequently devolved on his old fellow-student, Alfenus Varus, 
who held some public appointment in that district, to influ- 
ence Augustus in his favour. Under his protection Virgil 
made a personal application to the future emperor, and was 
restored to the possession of his property, which, however, 
the centurion Arrius, to whom it had been allotted, was so 
unwilling to resign, that the poet escaped his violence only 
by swimming across the Miucius. 

In or about his thirty-third year, Virgil established his 
residence in Rome, where, under the discriminating patronage 
of Msdcenas, he was enabled to enjoy that leisure which is in- 
dispensable to success in authorship:-^ 

** Nam, d Virgilio puer et tolerabile desit 
Hospitium, caderunt omnes de crinibus hydrt** 

Here began his lasting friendship with Horace, originating 

a2 
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in mutual eeteem arid appreciatipn. and cemented by recipro- 
cal favours. It is unnecessary to mention, that the Yenusian 
poet gracefully records his obligations to Virgil for his intro- 
duction at court. 

After a brief sojourn in the city, amid the uncongenial re- 
straints of an artificial society, he returned to Naples, to enjoy 
the freedom and repose which early associations, and his na- 
tural taste, had rendered, to some extent, a vital element ; 
and there, in one of the most picturesque localities on the 
shores of the Tyrrhene Sea, in the suburbs of Nola, he resolved 
to reside during the remainder of his life; and, at the re- 
quest of MsBcenas, began the composition of the Georgics, to 
which he devoted seven years. 

Having completed his great didactic poem (a. u. c. 724), he 
was induced, by the request of Augustus, to turn his atten- 
tion to his epic, which occupied the remainder of his life* 
The subject of this work, and the high reputation which its 
author had already acquired, having excited considerable 
curiosity respecting it, Augustus, in 729, signified his wish 
to be favoured with a perusal of such portions as may have 
been finished. Virgil, however, excused himself on the plea 
that it was not yet worthy of that honour, but was eventually 
persuaded to recite the sixth book to Augustus and Octavia. 
Recitation was Virgil's forte^ more so, perhaps, even than 
composition ; and when he repeated, with all the graces of in- 
tonation, the lines, which it is affecting even to read in si- 
lence, relating to the premature death of young Marcellus, 
their pathos touched a mother's heart, and Octavia fainted 
away. For each of those lines the poet received ten sestertia. 

It is interesting to contrast such patronage of genius with 
a somewhat similar incident in the life of Edmund Spenser. 
When Queen Elizabeth ordered her treasurer to present a sum 
of money to the author of the '* Faery Queen," his lordship. 
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who regarded men of genius as rather an unprofitable class of 
idlei^, and could see no '^ reason in rhyme," closed his hand» 
and paid the poet only when he dared no longer to refuse. 

The jEneid was still unfinished, when Virgil, in order care- 
fully and deliberately to bring it to perfection, removed to 
Athens, and it was on that occasion that Horace addressed to 
him the third of the first book of the Odes, — " Sic te Diva 
potens Ct/pru^^ His intention was, after devoting three years 
to the revision of his epic, to dedicate the rest of his life to 
those physical and ethical studies, of which many passages 
in his poems attest his fondness. 

' Before he had time, however, to put any part of his design 
in execution, Augustus, on his way from the east, arrived at 
Athens, and induced the poet to accompany him to Home. 
It is uncertain what particular ailment it was that closed so 
distinguished and amiable a life; but the general belief is that 
it was some affection of the lungs. In a few days after his 
arrival at Brundusium, he died, in his fifty-first year, A. x:. c, 
735. Hk last wishes were, that his bones might rest at Na- 
ples, where he had spent so many tranquil and contemplative 
years; that his property should be inherited by his brother, 
with the exception of some bequests to the emperor, to M»- 
cenas, and his literary friends, L. Yarius and Plotius Tucca; 
and that the ^neid should be burned. Of these the last re- 
quest was interdicted by Augustus, who requested Varius 
and Tucca to prepare the poem for publication, but to add 
nothing to the words of the poet. 

The exact position of Virgil's tomb is a matter of contro- 
versy. The entrance to the Cave of Pausilippo is generally 
believed, on the authority of Petrarch, Sannazarius, Donatus, 
and Bembo, to pass under his grave ; others, however, adopt* 
ing the views of Statins, Cluverius, and Addison, state that 
hie interment took place nearer to Vesuvius. 
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The tim which was supposed to contain his ashes, bore the 
well-known inscription, which is popularly believed to have 
been dictated by himself : — 

" Mantua me genoit ; Calabri rapuere ; Tenet nune 
Parthenope, cecini paacua, rora, duces." 

The traditions respecting Virgil's personal appearance re- 
present him as tall and sallow, negligent in dress and awk- 
ward and timid in demeanour. To these peculiarities Horace 
is understood to allude in the lines Sat. i. iiL 31, and Epist. 
I. L 94, where, after enumerating some of these innocent 
eccentricities, he tells us that *' a master mind dwells unseen 
beneath a surface unrefined." His habits were marked by 
that mauvais honte and gentle melancholy, which Lavater con- 
sidered the truest indications of genius. He spent his life in 
dreamy solitude, when he might have easily enjoyed the 
gaieties of a court ; and, like a thief who fears the noise he has 
himself made, used to shrink from the complimentary notice 
which his appearance in public might attract. The popula- 
rity which flattered the vanity of other men was simply an 
annoyance to Virgil. But perhaps the strongest evidence of 
his gentle amiability was the universal esteem in which he 
was held by his brethren of the stylus, and the unanimity with 
which all others of the genus irrUabile, while they envied and 
hated each other, agreed in honouring one who was never 
jealous of any. 

In the works of Virgil, and in fact of all the Roman poets, 
there is little originality. They were all imitators, or rather 
translators, of the Greeks. Even Horace, who has painted 
most from his own kaleidoscope, transferred many of the 
finest touches in his exquisitely finished odes from Alceos, 
Sappho, and Anacreon. 

Virgil is, perhaps, the least original of any. His great 
power lay, not in bold and unsuggested conceptions, but in 
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the refined taste and accurate judgment with which he could 
impart a grace and polish of his own to ideas less perfectly 
expressed by others. His skill was that of the lapidary, who, 
by polishing and resetting, can bestow new lustre on the 
gem. It will, therefore, be easily presumed that he must have 
excelled in the pathetic, and in the delineation of the beauties 
and poetry of nature. 

The earliest productionsof Virgil were the Bucolics, a species 
of composition unsuited to the age in which they appeared, but 
evidently congenial to the fancy and temperament of the poet, 
who, in a language less harmonious and flexible, and sur- 
rounded by all the chilling and restricting influences of a 
highly artificial state of society, has all but rivalled his great 
model, Theocritus. The dramatic form of pastoral, in which 
it appears most animated and attractive, is due to the Doric 
poet; and this, with some other modifications of his own, 
the pastoral allegory and the inlaying of materials, perhaps 
not strictly Bucolic, have rendered Virgil's pictures of no- 
mad life more diversified and elaborate, though less natural, 
than the Greek. 

In Theocritus, all is natural and unsophisticated ; in Virgil, 
all is polished and refined. The well-known eulogy of Horace, 
moUe atque facettim^ was a tribute to the Bucolics exclusively, 
for the date of its publication (a. u. c. 716) is earlier by a year 
than that of the tenth Eclogue, which would sufficiently 
limit the allusion even without the concluding words of the 
line, gaudmtes rure CamoeruB. 

It should be too generally known to need repetition, that 
Virgil owed his first introduction to celebrity to the gene- 
rosity of the celebrated actress, Volumnia (or Cy theris), who, 
most probably without any previous arrangement with the 
author, recited the sixth £clogue (the Song of Silenus) on 
the stage. The earliest of these poems was that known as 
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the second, wLicli, together with the third, fifth, ninth, and 
first, appeared in a, u, c. 713. The following year produced 
the sixth and fourth; the eighth as written in 715, and the 
seventh and tenth in 717. This is the chronological arrange- 
ment of Heyne ; Voss arranges them, possibly with more pre- 
cision, in the following order: — Eel. iL in the spring of 711; 
Eel. iii. in the spring of 712; Eel. i. in the autumn of 713; 
EcL y. in the winter of 713; Eel. ix. in the summer, and 
Eel. iy. in the autumn, of 714; Eel. yL in the summer, and 
yiii, in the autumn, of 715 ; EcL yii. in the spring of 716; and 
Eel. X. in the spring of 717. 

It may be naturally inquired why they haye not been, 
originally or subsequently, arranged in the order of their first 
publication. In the first instance, that which is really the 
third, and usually known as the first, contains some compli- 
mentary allusions to the emperor, which entitle it to a place 
in the beginning of the book ; and secondly, the motive which 
dictated the location of the others was simply the variety to 
be effected by an alternation of the monologues with the am»- 
bean pieces. 

The Georgics are generally believed to have been intended 
to supply the disbanded veterans, who had now become land 
proprietors, with an elementary work on agriculture, and at 
the same time to awaken an interest in their new occupation, 
by investing it with all the decorations which poetry, taste, 
and judgment, could supply from collateral sources. Hence 
the numerous digressions and episodes, and the comparative 
simplicity and paucity of the didactic portions of the poem. 
The famine also, which the political and social derangements 
of the civil wars of the triumvirates had induced in 713 and 
subsequent years, created a further necessity for a popular 
work on agricultural subjects. In the composition of this 
elaborately finished work, Virgil is believed to have followed 
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Nicander and Aratus in his general treatment of the subject, 
in blending amusement with instruction, and illustrating the 
romance of rural life. 

Of Aratus, from whom Virgil borrowed the observations 
on meteoric phenomena (Georg. L, 350, seqJ), Quinctilian says — 
^* The impositions of Aratus are spiritless and inanimate, ex- 
hibiting no variety, no pathos, no speaking or delineated 
characters. Still his abilities were equal to his undertak- 
ings." To Hesiod he confesses himself indebted for much of 
the design of hi^ work, though the ^/>7a xal rjfiepal was rather 
an ethical than an industrial poem. From Lucretius he has 
almost verbally transferred his description of the plague 
(Georg. iii. 440, 8eq,\ which Lucretius in his turn had trans- 
lated from Thucydides. 

Theophrastus, of whom Quinctilian says ''that he possesses 
so peculiar and so divine a beauty of diction, that it may be 
almost said to have suggested his name," supplied the pre- 
cepts for the treatment of trees in the second book. 

From the*zoology of Aristotle have been dravm the several 
observations upon bees in the fourth book. 

The Theriaca of Nicander have furnished most of the allu- 
sions to wild animals ; and the JSconomica of Xenophon have 
contributed much of the practical portion of the first Georgic 
(v. 43, aeq,). Democritus and Eratosthenes, also, though less 
obviously, are said to have supplied whatever astronomy is to 
be met in the course of the poem. 

Of the Roman authors, Cato, Varro, Mago Afer, Cicero 
(iEconomica), Ennius, Lucretius, Lucilius, and Yarro Ataci- 
nus, are believed to have been laid under contribution ; and 
Columella, whose works may be regarded as a commentary on 
the G^orgics, wrote his tenth book (on Horticulture) in 
verse, in order to add the supplement which Virgil suggested 
atGreorg. iv. 148 {atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo). But 
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it is in those passages which delineate the working of the 
darker and deeper passions of the heart, in painting in the old 
national and mythological legends, that Virgil appears, so to 
speak, in his own character. 

Of those ornamental intervals which chequer the more 
practical portions of the poem, we find three in tie first 
book : the first is the allusion to the curse pronounced upon 
the parents of the human race, some traditions of which ap- 
pear to have been perpetuated among all the civilized nations 
of antiquity: the second is a view of all sufh facts and phe- 
nomena of astronomy as were then generally known, with 
some of the popular and generally correct ideas on the sub- 
ject of physical geography; and the third is an enumeraticm, 
vividly illustrated, of the mysterious portents which preceded 
and were believed to presage the fall of Julius Caesar, sug- 
gested by the preceding observations on meteorology; and 
concluding with a prayer for the long sojourn upon earth of 
the deified Augustus. 

The second book is diversified with two of his most beau- 
tiful and powerfully written episodes, the first devoted to the 
praises of Italy, its pride of ancestry, its martial glory, its 
genial climate, and other physical advantages, with which the 
reader may find it interesting to compare a poem on the same 
subject in Madame De Stael's Corinne. The second has for its 
subject a theme equally congenial to the poet, — the pleasures 
and recreations, the peace, the abundance, the innocence, and 
the conviviality, of rural life. It is when engaged upon such 
passages as these, that a translator must feel how truly it 
has been said that a translation bears the same relation to the 
original that an engraving, however faithfully executed, bears 
to a painting. 

The third of the Georgics contains three episodes: the sub- 
ject of the first is the passion which has animated all poetry. 
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in all languages, and which neither the lyric, dramatic, or 
epic poet — ^neither the writer of prose, romance, nor even 
the grave and philosophic historian — can venture altogether 
to dispense with, — the passion of love. This episode is aptly 
illustrated by an allusion to the tragic amours of Hero and 
Leander, which has been suggested by Musaeus, and more 
recently presented, with all his characteristic beauties, by 
Lord Byron. The second is a well-contrasted picture of the 
free barbarism of the African and Scythian nomads. The 
third is an elaborate description of the plague, as it mani- 
fested itself on several occasions in the ancient world. The 
opening lines of this book, in which Virgil anticipates the 
triumphal return to his native country, which he never en- 
joyed, were written in Athens, some time after the composi- 
tion of the rest of the poem. 

The fourth book consists almost altogether of an episode, 
into which has been introduced the allegorical legend of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, invested with a richness of embellish- 
ment such as no other poet has been able to bestow on mytho- 
logical subjects, except Keits, whose Endymion is one of the 
most gorgeous poems in our language. This was substi- 
tuted for a panegjrric upon Cornelius Gallus, one of the 
courtiers of Augustus, who followed him to Alexandria, af- 
ter the battle of Actium, but afterwards forfeited the fa- 
vour of the emperor, and consequently his place in the poem. 
The change, however, must have been a considerable im- 
provement. 

The chronology of the Georgics may be determined by in- 
ternal evidence. At ver. 466 of the first book, and following 
lines, we meet an allusion to the political commotions which 
followed the death of Julius Caesar, in the years a. u. c. 710, 
711. This evidence, however, fixes no limit, and merely 
proves that when these lines were written, the events were 

b 
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past At ver. 489 of tHe same book the Battle of Philippi 
( A. u. 0. 712) is also alluded to as a past event Georg. iL 170, 
seq. contains a historical allusion 'which commentators have 
found it difficult to specify, in consequence of the exaggerated 
tone of adulation in "which the poets of the Augustan age were 
accustomed to speak of the military movements of the time. 
The expedition, or rather the journey, of Octavian to the Eu- 
phrates, in A. u. G. 724, is generally understood to be most 
probably the event commemorated; the embassy of the Par- 
thians, and some other Eastern nations, in 734, is also sug- 
gested by Wagner and Jahn, who believe, accordingly, that 
these three verses were inserted subsequently to that date. 

The objections to this latter theory are, the interval of ten 
years between the final publication of the Georgics and the 
arrival of the Indian embassy; and the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing such an explanation with the obvious import of the con- 
eluding lines of the fourth book.* 

Georg. ii. ver. 497, Avt conjurato Dacus, &c., relates to the 
expedition of Crassus against the north-eastern tribes, the 
Daci, Mffisi, and Bastami, who invaded the Roman frontiers 
in 723 and 724. These allusions, however, really prove no- 
thing definite respecting either the beginning or completion 
of the poem. The strongest point of evidence is one of a ne- 
gative character. The temple of Janus was closed, for the 
third time in Roman history, from 725 to 727, and had any 
portion of the Georgics been written subsequently to the for- 
mer of these dates, it is impossible that an event so imusual, 
and so creditable to the policy of the Empire, could have been 
unnoticed. 

The only other consideration of importance to this inquiry 
is the question of the authenticity and meaning of the last 

* See note on the passage in the Translator's Commentarj on the Georgics, 
Dublin, 1842. 
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eight lines of the fourth Georgio. He3nie considers them an 
addition bj a later hand, on the supposition that the phrase 
FtUminat ad Euphratem cannot refer to any occurrence of so 
early a date as to merit an allusion in the poem. Martyn 
proposes to solve the difficulty by understanding the lines as 
referring to the preparations for a Parthian expedition in 731. 
All objections, however, may be removed by adopting the 
theory already applied to the lines, Georgic ii. 170, and observ- 
ing that the emperor is still called Csesar, and not Augustus, 
as he would be unquestionably designated in any lines writ- 
ten later than 727, when that title was conferred. It may be 
remarked, also, that the coincidence of the allusion to Naples 
with that in Georgic iv. 125 is regarded as a proof of the au- 
thenticity of this postscript, though in reality this is no evi- 
dence, for any interpolator, at any time, must have easily 
ascertained that the Georgics were written in the genial and 
silent Parthenope. 

Though the ^neid is generally regarded as the chef d* 
CBUvre of the poet, it is upon the Greorgics, the most finished 
poem in the Latin language after the Odes of Horace, that 
Virgil's claim to literary reputation must principally rest. 

The composition of an epic poem would appear to have 
been a long-cherished design of Virgil (see Eel. vL 3% and to 
have been complacently remembered at intervals. 

No national epic had yet appeared among the Romans, if 
we except " The Punic War" by Nsevius, in the old Saturnian 
metre,* and a dialect which bore the same relation to the Latin 
of the Augustan age as that of Chaucer to the English of 
Pope, or the old Provencal of the Troubadours to the French 
of Delavigne; and two poems of Ennius and Lucretius; and 
various theories have been propounded as to the probable mo- 

* The Saturnian line may be considered periodic, consisting of Iamb. dim. 
cat and troch. hemihol. ; or, two trocb. dipodis with anacrusis. 
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tive of the composition of the iBneid. Many of these hypo- 
theses are ingenious, some extravagant, and all, perhaps, un- 
true. 

Heyne and Forbiger consider the poem to be merely a 
compliment to the Julian family. Spence and Warburton 
regarded it as political, and written for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the Romans, who naturally sighed for the old demo- 
cracy, to the new regime. But in any epic poem appearing at 
that time it would have been impossible to avoid allusions to 
or adulations of the imperial house; and the more natural and 
probable supposition is, that Virgil wrote the ^neid simply 
because the impulse or instinct of genius urged him to do so, 
and that a subject in which national superstition and national 
vanity were involved naturally suggested itself. In like 
manner it has been said that Homer's great epic is ethical, 
and Milton's religious ; while the facts are, that Milton's mo- 
tive was merely to write a poem upon a great subject, which 
was, however, coloured by the natural tendency of his mind, 
and the habits of thought familiar to the political party to 
which he belonged, and that the Iliad may be very fairly re- 
garded as no less political than the ^neid. From the obvious 
resemblance of the principal characters in the ^neid to the 
most eminent political personages of the Augustan .era, it has 
been inferred that the intention of the poet was to allegorize 
the events of his own time. This may be true to some extent ; 
but as no writer of fiction, in any shape, can delineate any 
characters but such as have passed under his own observation, 
it is quite possible that, without actually designing a histori- 
cal parallel, Virgil might have availed himself of the results 
of personal experience In tracing this resemblance, we find, 
in the first place, Augustus portrayed in the character of 
^neas, with the same clear, judicious, calculating head, andthe 
same icy heart, — a combination of qualities always commanding 
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signal success in the various enterprises of life. Even the 
small personal yanities of the emperor, his fancied resem- 
blance to Apollo, and his ridiculous a£Pectation of possessing 
a superhuman power of eye which ordinary mortals dared not 
to encounter, are all embodied in the picture ; but the most 
striking point of similitude lies in the fate of Dido, who plays 
the part of Cleopatra to the Octavian of iEneas. As in the one 
case the Egyptian, so in the other the Tyrian, queen fails 
to captivate, by all her usually successful powers of fascina- 
tion, the cold heart of her treacherous admirer, longer than 
it suits his own political views to maintain the deception, 
(see note on Mneid iv. 1). In the second place we have the 
tender and heroic Antonius appearing in the character of 
Turnus, who, like his prototype, prides himself on his Hel- 
lenic lineage, and his descent from Hercules. 

We have the confidential Agrippa in the inseparable 
Achates. Under the names of Latinus, Amata, and Livinia, 
we can detect Lepidus, Fulvia, and Livia; lapis represent- 
ing the court physician, Antonius Musa, whose hydropathy, 
by the way, killed young Marcellus ; Cicero, the Drances of 
his day, with all his stinging eloquence, his physical coward- 
ice, and moral courage; and Horace, the ''muse*s votary, 
whose soul was ever minstrelsy and song," appearing inciden- 
tally as Cretheus. 

The belief of the Romans in their Trojan descent was the 
result of their total ignorance of the identity of their ances- 
tors, who were really, as Livy represents them, a promiscuous 
convention of refugees from the several neighbouring states, 
who established themselves on the site of a ruined city, or, 
more probably, two cities. Among these predominated some 
representatives of a people dwelling on the coast of the Baltic, 
in Curishe Haf (whence the names Cures and Curetes), who 
spoke the old Prussian language, and were the direct ancesr 

b2 
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tors of the Italian Sabines. This language, it may be ob- 
served, was the original basis of the Latin, and, descending 
from a common source, presented a strong affinity to Greek, 
to which it bore about the same analogy as the Irish language 
bears to the Welch. 

The Oscans, the Casci, the Etrurians, and the Greek settle- 
ments in the south of Italy, also contributed their shares in 
the persons of those to whom any country was preferable to 
home; and it has been generally observed that such a mix- 
ture of races is the stock from which an energetic and power- 
ful nation may be expected to arise. They certainly could 
not have been, as Niebuhr remarks, a recognised colony from 
any Italian city, for the right of intermarriage would not, in 
that case, have been refused; and, on the same principle, if 
the Albans were of Trojan origin, then the Romans certainly 
were not. The claim, however, was one of which the Romans 
were so tenacious, that we find them protecting, as kinsmen 
and allies, the inhabitants of Ilium, a town in the Troad, 
which they believed to have arisen upon the ruins of ancient 
Troy. 

Next to the tenderness and pathos which Virgil handled 
with such affecting power, his greatest merit is the polish 
which his hand left upon the Latin language. What Cicero 
effected for its prose, Virgil accomplished for its poetry ; and, 
although in the works of preceding poets many detached pas- 
sages of singular beauty may be found, yet, in the uniform 
and chaste elegance of his language, he was theretofore, and 
probably ever since, unequalled. His immediate predecessor 
in poetry may be said to have been Lucretius ; and still, in 
point of style and idiom, there are centuries between. Before 
Lucretius, the most eminent among the poets, as writers of epics, 
were, Ennius, from whom Virgil borrowed some lines and 
phrases; Nasvius, who celebrated the £u*st Punic war; and 
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LiTius Andronicus, who translated the Odyssey; but the lan- 
guage of the two latter is all but unintelligible. 

He had, therefore, so far as his own national literature and 
epic poetry were concerned, a free and open field, where " no 
predecessor's footsteps wended down the gentle slope to Cas- 
talia." 

It can be scarcely necessary to remark, that the ^neid 
consists of two equal and distinct parts : the one detailing the 
adventures of iEneas on his way from Phrygia to Italy; and 
the other describing the difficulties of his settlement in the 
promised land. In these, as may be anticipated, the Odyssey 
and Iliad, respectively, are closely imitated, not merely in in-* 
(ndents, but in descriptive passages and minor phrases. In 
the speeches which occur incidentally, the tragic poets have 
suggested much of the spirit which pervades them ; and if 
time had spared more of the Alexandrine poets, it is nearly 
certain that many contributions from the vootoi would be re- 
cognised. 

It is a very general opinion that the interest of the poem 
declines in the last six books, suggested, most probably, by 
the greater monotony of these last books, which must appear 
especially tiresome after reading the Iliad ; and by some ob- 
jections which have been raised against the incidents of the 
plot, and which are founded upon the absence of any acquain- 
tance between Lavinia and iEneas, and the circumstances of 
the death of Turnus ; in addition to the facts that, in the first 
half of the poem the sympathies of the reader are more rea- 
dily enlisted in favour of the hero, and that, toward the end, 
we find less diversity and delineation of character. 

In the first book of the iEneid, there have been enumerated 
as many as fifty-eight verbal imitations of Homer. The de- 
scription 'of the storm, so repeatedly imitated by subsequent 
Boman poets, is borrowed from the fifth book of the Odyssey, 
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and the scenery of the hsyen, where JSneas lands, has fre- 
quently exercised the ingenuity of commentators. Addison 
believes that Virgil had in view the Bay of Naples; others 
have suggested the Bay of Carthagena as the prototype; and 
some have discovered a resemblance in the Bay of Tunis, 
which is, perhaps, nearer to the truth, if Virgil really in- 
tended a picture of any particular existing place. 

Among many Homeric passages in this book, which is, 
perhaps, next to the second, the most interesting of the 
twelve, if we could divest ourselves of our school-boy remi* 
niscences, the entrance of ^neas to Carthage, under the 
cloud, resembles very closely that of Ulysses into the palace of 
Alcinous. It may be observed, however, that in the descrip- 
tion of the temple of Juno and its decorations, the poet loses 
sight of the heroic age, when there were no paintings, and 
borrows the details from the artistic works of his own time; 
in this instance most probably from the ornamental fixtures 
of the Temple of Mars, built and decorated by Augustus in 
the same year (29 b. c.), in which the gates of Janus were 
closed ; or from those of the Pantheon of Agrippa, of which 
we are informed by Desgodedtz, in his '' Edifices Antiques de 
Rome," that the interior were ** de bronze Gorinthien appUqui 
sur du bois,** and that the tympanum oCthe pediment was re- 
lieved in bronze figures. The circumstances of Dido*s flight 
from Tyre are supposed to have been suggested by a similar 
event in the history of Cleopatra, when deposed by her bro- 
ther Ptolemy. 

The second book is a compilation of the post- Homeric 
history, supplied by the IXiov wepffi^ of Arctinus, and the 
\\ia9 fuxpa of Lesches. Peisander is also named as a very 
probable source of the principal materials of the book, but 
this hypothesis is refuted by Heyne, who observes that, of the 
only two known poets of that name, one was the author of 
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the " Heraclea;" and the other, who lived in the reign of 
Sevenis, wrote only the " Theogamia." The story of Lao- 
coon, which inspired the Rhodian sculptors with the concep- 
tion of their celebrated chef d^ ceuvre^ which in its turn 
animated the fancy of the Roman poet, appeared first in the 
works of Euphorion of Alexandria. Among the many and 
diversified pictures of misery, devastation, and tenderness, 
that compose this book, and so powerfully enchain the interest 
and wake up the sympathies of the reader, one incident meets 
the view, standing like a blot on the canvass. While iBneas, 
with all the fond heroism of a son and a father, brings An- 
chises and Ascanius safe through the blazing ruins, he leaves 
his wife to follow in the rere, and forgets her until it was too 
late to save. 

The third book, compiled from the vofftoi and some of the 
Cyclian poems, traces the footprints left by Ulysses on the 
shores and islands of the Mediterranean. It may be observed, 
that the story of Polydorus is essentially post-Homeric, for 
in the twentieth book of the Iliad he is slain by Achilles. It 
would appear that the legend originated with some Cyclian 
poet, and was perpetuated by the tragedians in various forms; 
the version presented by Euripides being different in some 
important particulars from that adopted by Pacuvius. (See 
Horace, Sat. n. iii 61.) 

The fourth book, from its necessary connexion with the 
general design, can scarcely be considered, as it has been 
sometimes called, an episode. It contains, however, though 
not altogether according with our modern ideas of chivalry, 
one of the two best love stories in ancient literature, the 
other being the Hero and Leander of Musseus. 

The cold indifference with which iBneas abandons the bro- 
ken-hearted queen, who feels so sensitively his cruelty and 
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her own degradation, is one of those defOTmities in the hero's 
character which incense the reader against his hypocrisy, and 
considerably enhance the effect of the powerfal delineation of 
the indignation, the remorse, the agony, the despair, and 
imprecated vengeance of the *^ lore-lorn" queen. Her soli- 
loquy is unquestionably the most successfal effort of the poet; 
and the prophetic prayer for a Hannibal *^ to scourge the 
Trojan emigrants with fire and sword,*' imparts all the effeo- 
tiye interest of truth to a work of imagination. It must, of 
course, be obvious that the legends of Circe and Calypso, and 
the Medea of Apollonius Bhodius, suggested the leading inci- 
dents. Yirgil has been accused, however, of trespassing be- 
yond the boimds of poetic fiction, in bringing Dido and Mneaa 
into company, — the era of the foundation of Carthage by her 
being generally placed a few years before that of Rome, and 
three hundred from the capture of Troy. But Sir Isaac 
Newton vindicates the poet's accuracy, by moving back the 
period of the Tyrian migration sufficiently to synchronize 
the events. 

The fifth book, which is of all the least interesting, and the 
least indispensable to the plot, is merely a transcript, slightly 
modified, of the twenty- third book of the Iliad. It will be 
observed, that in compliment to the predilections of the em- 
peror, a boat-race ana the tournament are substituted for the 
chariot-race and the single combat of Homer. We have also, 
upon the same principle, a flattering allusion to the £^ms 
Attia, to which Octavian was closely allied, his mother having 
been a daughter of M. Attius Balbus and Julia the sister of 
the dictator. The description of the robe, vv. 251, seq.y is 
supposed to have been, like many other of Virgil's descrip- 
tive passages, suggested by some ancient work of art. In 
Buonarotti's ''Medaglioni" may be seen the figure of a goddess 
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in a dress of this description, illustrated by the remark—. 
*' Solevano adomare e guamire V estremite ddU vesti con certe 
strisch^ di parpora^'*^ &c. 

The sixth book has always commanded peculiar attention 
on the part of critics and commentators. The mysterious awe 
with which the preliminary ceremonies of the descent to 
Hades, and the shadowy scenery of the pale and sunless re- 
gions of the dead are invested, are painted in deeper shade 
even than that of Homer's vexviti. It must be scarcely neces* 
sary to observe, that the whole description is generally be- 
lieved to convey an idea of the formalities of the mysteries of 
Eieusis, which, under the name of the Search of Isis, was 
one of the solemn and mystic ceremonies of Egypt. 

The golden branch, which has been the subject of much anti- 
quarian discussion, is supposed to typify the caduceus, or talis- 
manic wand, the visible emblem of the unseen and spiritual 
power that opened admission to all such mysteries. Of the mean- 
ing of the two gates, no perfectly satisfactory explanation has 
ever been anywhere afforded. The origin of the legend, or 
the resolution of the fable, have never been illustrated by any 
plausible exposition. The return of iBneas, through the gate 
of the fcUsa insomrUa, is regarded by Servius and Bosus as 
an intimation that the whole scene is a fiction. This theory is 
most improbable, because most inconsistent with the serious- 
ness and dignity of epic poetry. A more plausible solution of 
the difficulty is suggested by Bishop Warburton, who attaches 
the truth of the horn gate to the belief in a future state of ex- 
istence; and the visionary but not untrue character of the 
ivory gate, to the representation of that after-life in the mys- 
teries. This interpretation will be rendered still clearer by 
an examination of the phrases ^o^a insomnia^ and its correla- 
tive verts umbris^ of which the former may be very reasonably 
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understood to signify merely " visionary dreams,^^ i. e. dreams 
which are significant or prophetic of realities, — -falsa being a 
usual epithet of insomnia, — and the latter, real or actual appari- 
tions, such as might be visible to the waking sense. 

This would be sufficiently satisfactory as far as it is appli- 
cable, but still leaves the gates themselves unexplained. The 
most remarkable, because original, feature in the whole nar- 
rative, is the blending of Platonic philosophy with recognised 
details, and particularly, the exposition of the very ancient 
Oriental doctrine of Pantheism. 

The seventh book, in its deficiency of interest, presents 
rather a strong contrast to the preceding. Its most promi- 
nent features are the illustrations of the Grsecising affectation, 
which had begun, a short time previously, to be fashionable 
with Roman authors. Grecian deities and legends are sub- 
stituted for those of native growth, with a plausibility which 
the early colonization of the south of Italy by Greeks alone 
justifies. 

It has been observed also, that the version of the legend of 
the Trojan settlement, given by Cato, varies considerably 
from that of Virgil. In the former, Anchises arrives in Italy, 
Laurentum is stormed, and Latinus killed. The catalogue 
will, of course, be recognised as an imitation, less diversified 
and methodical, of that in the second book of the Iliad. It 
contains, however, an interesting view of what was believed 
in the Augustan age respecting the ancient inhabitants of 
Italy. On this subject the student will find much valuable 
information in Heyne's " Excursus'* on this book, and the 
Introductory Remarks in Niebuhr's Lectures. The various in- 
cidents are all transcribed from the Iliad and Odyssey, 

The eighth book commemorates two ancient legends, which 
the Romans superstitiously cherished; that of the sow, which 
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indicated to ^neas the site of his city; and that of the insti- 
tution of the ara maxima. 

The account which Dionjsius has transmitted respecting 
the first of these, di£Pers from that in the text. His tradition 
is, that when ^neas was about to sacrifice the animal, it ran 
from the shore and lay down upon a hill ; that as the place 
seemed unsuitable, he hesitated to fulfil his part of the pre- 
diction, until his doubts were removed by a voice from the 
grove. This version of the story removes the difficulty pre- 
sented by the words " secreti ad Jluminis undam^'^ which can- 
not, without some latitude, be understood as relating to 
Lavinium. 

It may be naturally presumed, that comparisons would be 
instituted between the description of the shield of ^neas, and 
that of its model in the eighteenth of the Iliad. Gibbon's ver* 
diet on the question is, that '* Virgil's description is the finer 
piece of poetry; Homer's, the juster representation of a work 
of art" 

It may be remembered, however, that the subjects chosen 
by Virgil for the decoration of his shield are generally more 
appropriate to the purpose and occasion than those selected 
by Homer, whose twelve pictures relate to a variety of hu-' 
man occupations, typifying the twelve months of the year. It 
has been justly observed, that the allusion to the vindication 
of popular rights, in the expulsion of Mezentius, is inconsis- 
tent with the theory of the poetical tendency of the uEneid ; 
but, on the hypothesis that Virgil may have had in view some 
of the events of his own time, the desertion of the Casrites to 
the Trojan interest may possibly have been suggested by that 
of the Gallogrffici to the Caesarean party on a critical emer- 
gency during the civil war. 

The ninth book contains one of those episodes in which 
the delineation of the softer and more gentle traits of human 

c 
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nature exercises the poet's peculiar powers on a congenial 
theme. The pure and romantic friendship of two joung 
men, who feel all that unselfish ferrour of affection which 
belongs only to that age when the future is all bright and 
calm as a summer sunset; when the heart is yet unchilled by 
the yicissitudes of time, and the cruelty and treachery of the 
world; the age of high and flattering hope, of lofty aspira- 
tions, and nervous and impatient enthusiasm. Such is the 
theme which, in the tragic tale of Nisus and Euryalus, Virgil 
has embalmed for posterity, in all the imperishable essence 
of genius and poetry. 

The tenth book opens with two very uninteresting speeches 
of Juno and Venus, who recriminate very much in the style of 
angry mortal women ; and contains another of those ^' touches 
of nature'' which constitute the chief beauty of the poem. 
The cold, heartless, tyrannical Mezentius, who owns no 
sympathy with heaven or earth, has yet one silken tie that 
binds him to humanity. Lausus feels that he is his father, 
and that the heart, so icy to all others, is warm to him. To 
save that father he rushes beneath the descending sword of an 
enemy, and so divides with him the involuntary interest of 
the reader. 

The eleventh contains the death of Camilla, which is also 
elaborately embellished; but Camilla is so merciless a '' vt- 
rcufo*^ that nobody ever pities her. The distress and mental 
agony of Turnus, when removed from the fight by Juno's 
machinations, may, perhaps, represent the feelings of Antony, 
in his involuntary flight from Actium ; and it has been also 
supposed that the challenge to single combat, which he soon 
after addressed to Augustus, may be also represented by that 
of Turnus to iEneas. 

The twelfth book will, of course, forcibly remind the 
reader of the twenty-fourth of the Iliad. In the combat be- 
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tween ^neas and Turnus the interest of the reader is consi- 
derably abated by the knowledge of the certain success of the 
former; and all sympathy is enlisted for Turnus by his general 
character, his love for Lavinia, and the confidence which 
iEneas derives from his knowledge of the Fates. 

In addition to the Bucolics, Georgics, and iBneid, some 
minor poems have been attributed to VirgiL It is not very pro- 
bable that he was the author of those called Catalecta and Epi- 
grammata; of the Priapeia he certainly was not; for no other 
poet has so carefully avoided any indelicacy of thought or ex- 
pression. The jEtna has been, with more probability, ascribed 
to Cornelius Severus. The BircB is generally attributed to 
Valerius Cato ; and the Copa (an invitation to a revel) to Sep- 
timius Serenus. The Moretum, Cidex, and Ciris were proba- 
bly written by Virgil ; of these, the first is a description of the 
process of compounding a mixed dish(/tvTTtt;Toi', rptfAfia)^ used by 
the peasantry of that age. The second is a mock heroic poem 
commemorating the accidental slaughter of a gnat which 
had awakened a sleeper just in time to escape the fangs of a 
snake, the apparition of its ghost to the murderer, and the 
expiatory funeral obsequies of the gnat; and the Ciris is a 
versified narrative of the transformation of the unfilial Scylla, 
who betrayed her father to her lover. These, if written by 
Virgil, must, according to internal evidence, have been his 
very earliest compositions. 

J. B. 0. 
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1. Thy death, too, Cajeta, nurse of iEneas, hath lent our 
shores undying fame ; and still thy memory occupies its home, 
and thy nam<B points to thy bones in great Hesperia, what- 
ever distinction that is. But the gentle -^neas, the obsequies 
duly executed, the barrow of the tomb built high, where the 
deep sea was hushed, pursues his voyage under sail and clears 
the port. The night breezes blow fair, nor does the silvery 
moon oppose their way : the sea flashes in the quivering light. 
The near shores of Circe's land are cruised along, where the 
Sun's gorgeous daughter, with ceaseless song, wakes the echoes 
of the pathless groves, and in her stately palace burns scented 
cedar for a midnight blaze, crossing the slender web with 
whirring shuttle. Hence are heard the lions' angry roar, 
chafing in their chains and growling at dead of night ; bristly 
boars and bears in their dens raging ; and wolves of monstrous 
size howling; whom the dread goddess had changed from 
human form to shapes and bodies of wild beasts; which 
transformations, lest the heaven-guarded Trojans might suffer 
if wafted into port; and that they may not approach the 
perilous shore, Neptune bent their sails with favouring winds, 
and gave them speed, and bore them past the boiling surf. 
And now the sea was tinged with light, and from high ether 
the yellow Dawn shone on her rosy car, when the winds fell, 
and every blast died suddenly away, and the oars strain upon 
the moveless water. And here -^neas descries from the sea a 
lofty grove: through this the Tiber, with his genial stream, 
his headlong eddies, and deep yellow sand, rushes to the deep. 
Around and above, the various birds, that haunt the river's 
banks and stream, charmed the air with music and fluttered 
through the grove. He bids his crew to change their course 
and steer for land, and gladly enters the shady river. 
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37. Now, Erato, come ; what kings there were, what era 
of time, what was the condition of ancient Latium, when 
first a foreign host guided their fleet to the Ausonian shore, I 
shall explain, and trace the earliest origin of the fray. Do 
thou, O goddess, do thou instruct thy bard — bristling war I 
shall record ; I shall tell of battles, and chieftains goaded by 
passions to the death, the Tyrrhene host, and all Hesperia 
pressed into arms. A loftier sphere of actioii opens to me; a 
loftier task I undertake. King Latinus, now in declining 
years, swayed the lands and cities slumbering ia long peace. 
Him we believe born of Faunus and Marica, a Laurentine 
nymph. Of Faunus Picus was the father, and he claims thee, 
Saturn, for his sire. Thou art the original founder of the 
race. He had no son by heaven's decree, or male descendant; 
for in the dawn of early youth they were removed. An only 
daughter claimed all the rich possessions of the house, now 
aged for wedlock ; now of mature and marriageable years. 

54. Many a lover from wide Latium, and all Ausonia, wooed 
her. Turnus, surpassing all the rest, became a suitor ; proud 
of his ancestry, whom the queen-consort, with strong affec- 
tion, desired to have accepted as her son-in-law; but signs 
from heaven, in many a frightful vision, forbid. There was 
a bay tree, surrounded by the tall chambers of the palace, 
with sacred foliage, guarded by religion through long years, 
which, when discovered, while founding his first towers, 
Latinus was said to have consecrated, unbidden, to Apollo, 
and given therefrom the name Laurentes to the settlers. 
The summit of this, miraculous to tell, swarming bees, with 
loud buzzing crossing the cloudless air, occupied ; and their 
feet mutually attached, the unexpected cluster hung on the 
leafy bough. At once the seer exclaims, *' I see a foreign 
hero coming, and a host from the same point arrive in the 
same place, and sway our loftiest towers." Further, while the 
maid, Lavinia, lights up the altar with hallowed fire, and 
stands beside her father, she seemed — portentous I — to catch 
the fire on her streaming hair, and all her dress to burn in 
roaring flames ; blazing along her royal hair, blazing around 
her diadem of glittering gems: then to be wrapped in the 
red, smoky light, and spread the fire through all the house. 
This was considered an awful and miraculous sign; for they 
predicted that she would herself be eminent in fame and for- 
tune; but threatened the nation with a crushing war. 

But th e king, alarmed by the portent, repairs to the 
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oracle of Faunas, his prophetic sire, and consults the groveis 
by deep Albunea, which flows, the chief fountain of the 
woods, with hallowed stream, and breathes from its gloom a 
noisome exhalation. Here the Italian tribes, and all -^Enotrian 
land, seek advice in their perplexities. Hither, when the 
priest brought offerings, and in the voiceless night lay on the 
outspread skins of the slain sheep, and wooed repose, he sees 
many a phantom flitting in strange fashion, and hears diverse 
voices, and enjoys the converse of the gods, and questions the 
shades fromtleep Avernus. Here, then, father Latinus, too, 
seeking advice, slew in due form a hundred fleecy sheep, and 
lay reclining on their extended woolly skins. From the deep 
grove a sudden voice issued — " Seek not to join thy daughter 
in Latin marriage, nor trust the intended bridal. Foreign 
sons-in-law are coming to exalt by their blood our lineage to 
the stars, and from their stock descendants shall behold all 
vanquished and swayed beneath their feet where the revolving 
sun looks upon both oceans." This prediction of his father 
Faunus, and the warning uttered in the voiceless night, 
Latinus kept not within his lips ; but Fame, flitting abroad, 
divulged through the Ausonian towns, when Laomedon's 
sons moored their fleet to the high verdant bank. 

107. -^neas, and the noblest chieftains, and fair lulus, re- 
cline beneath the branches of a tall tree, and spread the feast, 
and on the grass lay wheaten cakes beneath their food — so 
Jupiter had once foretold — and pile the cereal board with '^^ild- 
grown fruits. Here, as it chanced, all else consumed, when 
scarcity of food urged them to turn their appetite on the thin 
cakes, and with their hands and greedy jaws to desecrate the 
edge of the predestined crust, and spare not the broad quar- 
ters. " Lo, even our dishes we devour 1" said lulus, and no 
more, in jest. This exclamation, heard at once, announced 
the period of their toils ; and at once, his father caught it 
from the speaker's lips, and, struck by its prophetic meaning, 
paused in thought. And then — " Welcome, thou land fore- 
shown to me by Fate, and ye, prophetic Penates of Troy," he 
cries, *' be welcome! Here is our home: this our country! 
Such secrets of the Fates — now I remember — my father, An- 
chises, left with me. 'When wafted to a shore unknown, 
hunger, my son, shall drive thee to consume the dishes, when 
provisions fail; then, all thy toils past, be sure to look for 
home, and there to flx thy first buildings, and lay foundations 
with a rampart.' This was that predicted scarcity; this last 

l2 
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trial awaited us to set a limit to our hardships. Come, then, 
and, by the sun's dawning light, let us with joy explore, 
what country, what men possess it, where the city of the 
nation; and from the harbour penetrate inland. Now in 
libation stoop your cups to Jove, and call in prayer upon my 
father Anchises, and set on the wine, our second course." 

135. Then, with these words, he wreathes his brow with a 
green branch, and worships the Genius of the place, and 
Tellus, eldest of gods, the Nymphs, and rivers yet unknown; 
then Night, and Night's rising stars, Jupiter* of Ida, and 
Phrygians Queen, in due form he invokes, and both his 
parents in Heaven and Erebus. Here, the Almighty Father 
thrice thundered loudly from high heaven, and in his hand 
shook and displayed from ether a cloud, blazing with rays of 
golden light: then the report spreads quickly through the 
Trojan bands, that the day was come in which they were to 
build their promised city. Emulously they resume the feast, 
and, glad in the bright omen, they set on the wine and 
wreathe the bowls. 

148. When the next morning's dawn lighted the earth 
with early beams, they explore, in different routes, the city, 
the territory, and shores of the country : here they find the 
waters of fountain Numicius, here the river Tiber, and here 
the home of the brave Latins. Then Anchises' son orders a 
hundred envoys, chosen from all ranks, to repair to the king's 
royal city, all dressed in Pallas' boughs, to offer presents to 
the hero, and beg indulgence for the Trojans. No delay! 
ordered they speed, and go with hasty steps. He traces the 
city with a shallow trench, and occupies the ground, and en- 
closes his first lodgment on the shore with towers and ram- 
part like a camp. And now the youths, completing their 
journey, descried the lofty towered buildings of the Latins, 
and approached the wall. Before the city, boys and youths, 
in early bloom, exercise on horseback, and tire their teams 
upon the dust, or bend the strong bow, or cast the tough 
arrow from the hand, and challenge to the race and the dart; 
while a herald riding before announces to the aged king that 
stalwart heroes in strange costume had arrived. He bids 
them be summoned within the palace, and sat before them on 
his ancestral throne. A stately palace, spacious, and rising 
on a hundred columns, stood on the city's height, the court 
pf Laurentian Picus, sombre in dark woods and ancient su- 
perstition. Here 'twas a solemn rite for kings to assume the 
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sceptre, and raise the first emblems of authority: this hal- 
lowed building was their senate-house: this was the scene of 
sacrificial feasts : here, when a ram was slain, the elders wont 
to sit at the long tables. Besides, the busts of their old 
ancestors, in the original cedar, successively arranged — I talus, 
Father Sabinus, the vine-planter, retaining the bent hook 
beneath his effigy; and hoary Saturn, and the likeness of 
two-faced Janus stood in the porch, and other aboriginal 
kings, who suffered warriors' wounds in fighting for their 
country. Numerous arms, too, hang on the sacred posts; 
captive chariots, and bent axes, and head-plumes, and ponde- 
rous valves of gates, javelins and shields, and captured beaks 
of galleys. There sat, dressed with Quirinal wand and nar- 
row trabea, and wore the ancile on his left hand, Picus him- 
self, the tamer of the steed, whom his leman Circe, mastered 
by jealousy, struck with her golden wand, and changed, by 
sorcery, into a bird, and marked his wings with colours. 

192. In such a temple of the gods, and on his hereditary 
throne Latinus sitting, summoned the Trojans before him to 
the palace, and first addressed them, as they entered thus, in 
courteous phrase: — *' Say, sons of Dardanus — for we are no 
stranger to your city and descent, and known by Fame you 
steer your course across the deep — what would ye ask? 
What motive brought your ships, or wanting what, to Auso- 
nia's coast, so far on the blue seas? Whether through error 
of your course, or driven by storm — as mariners often suffer 
on the deep sea — you have entered the river's banks and 
anchored in the haven; shun not our hospitality, nor be 
strangers to the Latins, the people of Saturn, upright by no 
constraint nor law, self-controlled by the discipline of the an- 
cient god; and I remember, too — the tradition is darkened 
by time — that the Auruncan elders wont thus to tell, that 
Dardanus, a native of this land, reached the Idsean. towns of 
Phrygia and Thracian Samos, which now is called Samo- 
thrace. Departing hence from Corythus, a Tyrrhene settle^ 
ment, the golden palace of starlit Heaven admits him to a 
throne, and by his worship swells the catalogue of gods." 

211. He spoke, and Ilioneus thus in reply followed his ad- 
dress: — '* King, noble son of Faunus; neither by the billows 
driven has the dark tempest forced us to make your shores^ 
nor star, nor coast, misled us from the direction of our course. 
Advisedly and unconstrained we all approach this city, exiled 
from a realm, once the mightiest that the eastern sun beheld 
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from far Olympus. From Jove the origin of our race. lA 
Jove, their progenitor, the youth of Dardanus rejoice. Our 
king himself, of Jove's high lineage, Trojan ^neas, has sent 
us to thy gates. How fierce a storm, bursting from rude 
Mycenae, swept the Idaan plains, by what calamities afflicted 
both worlds of Europe and Asia met in fight, he has heard, 
whom the remotest land separates by the intervening ocean, 
and whom the region of the inclement sun, wide -spread be- 
tween the four zones encloses. From that deluge, borne 
through so many boundless seas, we beg an humble home for 
our national gods, and an unmolested shore, and air and water 
common to all. We shall be no discredit to the realm, nor 
shall thy name be lightly estimated, nor the sense of such a 
favour be effaced: nor shall Ausonians regret to have shel- 
tered Troy in their bosom. By the destinies of jEneas I 
swear, and his right hand of power — whether in honour, or 
war and arms any has proved it. Many nations — scorn us 
not because we first exhibit in our hands fillets and words of 
supplication — many tribes have asked and wished to attach 
us to themselves. But the responses of the gods have urged 
us with authority to seek your lands. Here Dardanus arose. 
Hither Apollo calls us back, and by his high command 
impels us to the Tyrrhene Tiber, and the hallowed waters of 
Numicius. He further offers thee a trifling present of our 
former affluence: reliques saved from blazing Troy. From 
this golden cup Anchises made libation at the altars. This 
was the dress of Priam when he presided in state among the 
assembled nations: the sceptre and sacred diadem and robes, 
the handiwork of Trojan dames." 

249« At such address of Ilioneus, Latinus kept his eyes 
bent down in steady gaze, and stared moveless on the ground, 
rolling his eyes in thought. Nor embroidered purple so 
moves the king, nor Priam's sceptre so moves him, as he re- 
flects on the espousals and marriage of his daughter, and re- 
calls to memory the oracle of ancient Faunus : — ^that this must 
be the man coming from foreign lands, foredoomed his son- 
in-law, and called with equal power to his throne: that to 
him should come a progeny peerless in valour, and that should 
pervade the world with their power. At length he gladly 
answers — " May Heaven smile upon our purposes and its 
own prediction! Thy prayer, Trojan, shall be granted, nor 
thy gifts do I reject. Never, while Latinus reigns, shall the 
fertile plains' abundance nor Troj's affluence fail you. Let 
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-^neas — if such his will toward us, if he desires a friendly 
union and the name of an ally — come in person, nor shun the 
presence of a friend. 'Twill be a step to our treaty, that I 
grasp the right hand of your prince. Now, in reply, report 
my message to your King. I have a daughter, whom nor the 
responses from my father's shrine, nor many signs from Hea- 
ven, permit me to unite to a hero of our country: that a son- 
in-law shall come from distant shores — this they proclaim the 
fate of Latium — who shall by their blood exalt our name to 
Heaven. That he is that one whom Fate demands, I feel, 
and — ^if my mind has any true presentiment — I wish." 

274. Having so replied, the father selected steeds from all 
his stud; three hundred stood shining in their lofty stable. 
For all the Teucri in succession he ordered coursers to be 
brought harnessed with embroidered purple trappings ; from 
their necks hang suspended golden poictrells ; dressed in gold, 
they champ the ruddy gold between their teeth : for absent 
iEneas, a chariot, and two steeds of heavenly breed, snorting 
fire from their nostrils, of their pedigree, whom crafty Circe 
stole from her sire and bred clandestine from a submitted 
mare. With such reply and presents from Latinus, the Tro- 
jans return mounted on steeds, and bring the news of peace. 

286. But, lol from Inachian Argi Jove's ungentle consort 
was returning, and took her flight through air; and from far 
ether she saw, even from Sicilian Pachynus, the glad jffineas 
and Dardanian fleet. She now beholds them planning their 
buildings, already trusting to the land, and having left their 
barques. Stung by fierce indignation, she paused ; then, 
rocking her head, she uttered from her breast these words : — 
" Ah, the hated race; and Phrygians' fates opposed to mine! 
Could they not have fallen on the Sigsean plains, or, led into 
captivity, be captives made? Did not blazing Troy consume 
its people'? Through circling hosts and circling flames they 
have found their way I But, I suppose, my power at last is 
spent and prostrate, or, glutted with vengeance, I have sub- 
sided 1 No I even banished from home, I have dared to haunt 
them in anger through the waves, and confront the exiles 
through every sea. The powers of sky and sea are exhausted 
on the Trojans. What availed me the Syrtes, or Scylla; 
what the insatiate Chary bdis ? They are sheltered in Tiber's 
long-sought stream, and may defy the sea and me. Mars 
had power to destroy the numerous nation of the Lapithse ! 
The father of gods himself abandoned ancient Calydon to 
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Diana's anger 1 Such vengeance how did Lapithse or Calydon 
deserve? While I, Jove's mighty consort, who could unhap- 
pily descend to leave no means untried, who could resort to 
all expedients, am worsted by -^neas. But, as my own power 
proves not strong enough, I cannot surely hesitate to beg what 
aid is to be found : as I cannot influence the powers above, I 
shall stir up Acheron. It will not be possible — granted I — to 
exclude them from Latin realms, and Lavinia remains his 
bride unchangeably by Fate; still 'tis permitted to suspend 
and delay so great events; still 'tis permitted to exterminate 
the subjects of both kings. With such sacrifice of their peo- 
ple, let father and son-in-law cement their union. Of Trojan 
and Kutulian blood, maiden, shall thy dower be; and, for a 
bridemaid, Bellona waits thee. Not Cisseus' daughter only, 
pregnant with fire, brought forth a nuptial torch. Even such 
another to Venus is her son ; a second Paris, too ; and a torch 
once more fatal to reviving Troy." 

323. When she uttered these words, she sped in anger to 
the earth ; and from the home of the dread sisters, and subter- 
ranean gloom, summons up fell Alecto ; to whom tragic wars, 
quarrels, and treasons, and malicious calumnies, are congenial. 
Even father Pluto hates, — her hell-born sisters hate the mon- 
ster ; so many looks she can assume, so hideous are her shapes, 
so many deadly snakes ^he nurses. Her Juno instigates in 
these words, and thus accosts:-—" This, thy congenial service, 
maiden daughter of Nox, vouchsafe this help; so that our 
dignity and reputation be not unseated from its place, nor the 
Trojans avail to tempt Latinus to a marriage, and occupy 
Italian lands. Thou canst arm for war consenting brothers, 
and goad on families to strife ; thou canst bring a scourge and 
fatal firebrands into the house; thou hast a thousand attri- 
butes, a thousand means of mischief. Search out thy fruitful 
bosom, break the concluded peace, sow the provocatives of 
war ; let the youths long for, and at once demand, and grasp 
their arras." 

34 1 . Then Alecto, tainted with snake-like venom, first re- 
pairs to Latium and the Laurentian monarch's stately palace, 
and besieges Amata's secret chamber, whom feminine grief 
and indignation goaded to madness for the arrival of the Tro- 
jans and the espousal of Turnus. At her the goddess flung 
one serpent from her dark locks, and plunged it to her bosom's 
inmost vitals; so that, maddened by the monster, she may 
convulse the entire court. This, between her garments aiid 
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polished bosom gliding, crawls with impalpable touch, and, 
unperceived by the infuriate queen, infuses her serpentine 
nature. The long snake tiirns to a necklace of braided gold, 
turns to the bands of a long fillet, and laces up her hair, and 
strays with slimy track along her limbs. And while the first 
infection, insinuating its liquid venom, thrills through her 
nerves and infuses its fire through her bones, ere yet her mind 
received the flame through all her senses, she spoke more gently, 
and in a mother's usual tone, bitterly weeping for her daugh- 
ter's Phrygian marriage: — ''And is Lavinia to be given to wed 
a Trojan exile? Her father I have you no pity for your daugh- 
ter and yourself? Do you not pity her mother, whom the 
false pirate will abandon with the first fair wind, putting to 
sea with the stolen maid ? Why, was it not so the Phrygian 
shepherd entered Lacedsemon, and transported Leda's Helen 
to the Trojan towns? Where is thy sacred promise? Where 
thy old affection for thy people, and right hand so often 
pledged to thy kinsman Turnus? If a son-in-law of foreign 
birth be required for the Latins, and that be fixed, and the 
commands of thy father Faunus constrain thee; I regard every 
land as foreign that is distinct and independent of our sway : 
and so the gods intend; and Turnus, if his family's remotest 
origin be traced, has for his forefathers Inachus and Acrisius, 
and central Mycenae." 

373. When, by the vain experiment of this address, she 
finds Latinus resolved in opposition; and when the serpent- 
poison of the Fury penetrated her inmost vitals and pervades 
her all ; then, truly wretched, haunted by dread illusions, she 
raves with unexampled phreuzy through the vast city : as some- 
times, a top spinning beneath the twisted lash, which boys 
engaged in sport ply in a spacious ring, round some deserted 
court ; impelled by the lash, it flies in circles : the unsophisti- 
cated juvenile throng gaze downward, wondering at the swift- 
rolling box. Blows lend it speed. Not slower than that speed, 
she roams through cities and wild nations : nay, even to the 
woods, feigning the influence of Bacchus, attempting worse 
mischief, awakening wilder transport, she flies away, and hides 
her daughter on the wooded hills, so that she may deprive 
the Trojans of the bridal, and delay the ceremony; shouting, 
" Evoe, Bacchus I" crying, " that thou alone art worthy of 
the maid : for, that for thee she takes the soft- wreathed thyr- 
sus; thee she circles in the dance; for thee she grows her 
consecrated hair." The news takes wing, and, like excite- 
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ment drives all the matrons with her, phrenzied by the Furies 
to seek unwonted dwellings: they have forsaken home; they 
give their hair and bosoms to the wind. Some, too, with tre- 
mulous screams fill the air; and, dressed in skins, wield vine- 
wreathed lances. She, in the midst, holds high, in transport, 
a blazing brand, and chants the nuptials of Turnus and her 
daughter, rolling her blood- shot eyes, and on a sudden loudly 
exclaims, " Oh I Latin mothers, in your several places, hear 
me. As aught of fondness for hapless Amata lives in your 
tender thoughts; as feeling for a mother's privilege wrings 
your hearts ; untie your hair-bands ; assume with me the or- 
gies." 

404. Thus, through the woods, through the solitudes of 
wild beasts, Alecto drives the Queen about by the incentives 
of Bacchus. When she found that she had raised high enough 
the first transports, and had upset the purpose and all the 
court of Latinus; the baleful goddess then soars away on 
dusky wings to the proud Rutulian's walls — a city which 
Danae is said to have built for her Acrisian colony, brought 
by the winged South. The place was once by men of old 
named Ardea; and still Ardea enjoys a wide renown; but its 
glory is of the past. Here in his stately palace Turnus was 
enjoying repose in dark midnight. Alecto casts away her 
scowling face and fury form, and changes herself to an old 
woman's likeness; furrows her ill-boding brow with wrin- 
kles; assumes hoary locks with a fillet; and then entwines 
an olive bough ; she becomes Beroe, the aged priestess of 
Juno's temple ; and with these words presents herself to the 
eyes of the prince: — " Turnus, wilt thou suffer so many toils 
to be unprofitably spent, and your sceptre transferred to 
Trojan emigrants? The King refuses thee the dower earned 
by thy blood, and a foreign heir is courted for the throne. 
Go now, rejected, and expose thyself to unrequited perils I 
Go, scatter the Tyrrhene hosts; protect in peace the Latins. 
These, even these words Saturnia's self bade me address to 
thee, while sleeping in the calm of night. Wherefore arise, 
and, eager for the war, prepare the youths to arm and issue 
from the gates, and burn the Phrygian chieftains, who have 
settled on the fair river, and their painted barques. Heaven's 
mighty power orders it. Let even King Latinus, unless 
he consents to yield thy bride, know and, at last, feel Tur- 
nus in arms." 

435. Here the youth, mocking the prophetess, thus speaks ia 
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answer: — ** That a fleet has entered Tiber's stream, the news 
has not, as you deem, escaped my ears — make not for me 
such terrors — nor has Queen Juno yet forgotten me. But 
thy decaying and delusive dotage, mother, vexes thee with 
idle cares, and mocks thee with imaginary terrors of the 
arms of kings. Thy province is to tend the statues of gods 
and temples : let men administer war and peace, for to them 
belongs the management of war.*' 

445. At words like these, Alecto kindled into anger; then 
sudden terror seized the prince's limbs : as he spoke his eyes 
stood fixed : the Fury shows so many hissing snakes : so 
dread a form displays itself. Then rolling her flashing eyes, 
she checked him while he gazed and sought to speak further, 
and raised two snakes from her hair, sounded her whip, and 
thus addressed him in infuriate words: — "Behold the dotard, 
whom delusive age mocks with fancied terrors of the arms of 
kings I Look upon this! I come from the home of the 
dread sisters : war in my hand and death I bear." So say- 
ing, she cast a torrch at the youth, and plunged in his bosom 
the dark-flaming brand. Sore terror broke his rest, and 
moisture, bursting from his whole body, bathed his bony 
limbs. Madly he calls for arms — arms he seeks around the 
chamber and the house. The passion for strife grows fierce, 
and the guilty excitement of war ; indignation above all : as 
when a fire of boughs is piled around the boiling cauldron's 
sides: the liquid bubbles through heat: the smoking mass of 
water rages within and rises high in foam: nor can the liquid 
now contain itself: steam issues densely to the air. Now, 
therefore, the treaty broken, he orders the chiefs of the 
youths a visit to Latinus, and bids the arms be prepared, to 
defend Italy, and drive the enemy from the frontier : that he 
would prove a match for Trojans and Latins. When he had 
given these orders, and invoked Heaven by vows, the Eutuli 
emulously arouse themselves to arms. One, his matchless 
grace of youth and beauty moves ; one, his sceptred ances- 
tors ; another, his right hand of brilliant deeds. 

475. While Tumus inspires the Eutuli with daring cou- 
rage, Alecto speeds on Stygian wings to the Trojans, having 
with new guile observed the spot where, on the shore, fair 
lulus pursued the wild game with art and speed. Here the 
Cocytian maid infused into the dogs a sudden fury, fiercely to 
hunt a deer, which was the earliest cause of ill, and fired rude 
passions to the war. There was a deer of matchless form and 
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branching horns, which Tyrrheus' sons stole from its mother's 
milk, and reared, and father Tyrrheus, to whom the royal 
herds were subject, and the care of the wide plain entrusted. 
Trained to obedience, their sister Silvia with all diligence 
adorned, twining soft garlands on its antlers, and combed the 
animal and washed it in the clear fountain. Tame to the 
hand, and familiar at its master's board, it would roam the 
woods, and, however late at night, return again, uncalled, to 
the accustomed gate. This, while it roved at large, the infu- 
riate hounds of lulus started, while down the current of the 
stream it floated, and cooled the heat upon the verdant bank. 
Ascanius, too, kindled by high ambition, aimed an arrow 
from his arched bow, nor did the deity forsake his erring 
hand ; and whizzing loud, the shaft came driven through its 
heart and vitals. But the wounded beast fled to its familiar 
shelter, and ran moaning to the stalls ; and bleeding and sup- 
pliant-like filled all the house with its complaint. Their 
sister Silvia first, beating her bosom with her hands, sum- 
mons assistance, and calls together the strong rustics. They 
— for the dire mischief lurks in the silent woods — assemble 
sudden, one armed with a scorched stake, one with a heavy- 
knotted club : what was found by each in his hasty search, 
anger made a weapon. Tyrrheus summons the bands, as he 
chanced to cleave a four-slit oak with driven wedges, panting 
as he grasped the axe. But the dread goddess from her sta- 
tion, seizing the moment for mischief, repairs to the high roof 
of the stall, and from its utmost height sounds the shepherds* 
signal, and into the winding horn blows her Tartarean voice, 
at which all the woodland suddenly shook, and the recesses of 
the deep forests echoed. Trivia's distant lake heard; the 
river Nar, with its white sulphurous waters, heard, and 
Yelia's fountains; and affrighted mothers held close their 
children to their bosoms. Then, starting to the sound, far 
as the alarming trumpet sent the signal, the undaunted 
swains throng in with hastily seized arms. The Trojan 
youths likewise rush from the open camp to aid Ascanius. 
They marshalled their lines. Not now, in rustic strife, with 
hardened poles, or fire- topped stakes, the fight goes on; but 
with the two-sided axe they now engage, and all around bris- 
tles a deadly crop of drawn blades : the brass struck by the 
sun Hashes, and casts its sheen upon the clouds ; as when the 
billow begins to break under the rising wind, the sea swells 
gradually and fiings high the foam; then rises to heaven from 
its lowest depth. 
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531. Here young Almo, the eldest of Tyrrhetis' sons, is 
slain before the van with a whizzing arrow ; for the weapon 
stood in his throat, and choked with blood the moist avenue 
of the voice, and the ethereal life. All round are numerous 
bodies of heroes strewn, with old Gralesus, while he offers 
his mediation for peace, who was pre-eminently just, and 
once the wealthiest on Ausonia's plains: five flocks of sheep, 
five herds, were his revenue, and with a hundred ploughs he 
furrowed the earth. 

540. While these scenes were passing, with doubtful issue, 
on the plains, the goddess, successful in her purpose, when 
she stained the quarrel in blood, and set on foot the first 
deadly strife, abandoned Hesperia, and soaring through hea- 
ven's air, triumphantly addressed Juno in vaunting words: — 
*' There, the strife is established in deadly feud ; bid them 
unite in friendship and cement this treaty, since I have 
stained the Teucri with Ausonian blood; to that I shall add 
even this, if I obtain your sure consent: I shall involve the 
neighbouring towns in war by my reports, and kindle their 
passions with love for war's excitement, that they may gather 
everywhere to the rescue; I shall scatter arms through the 
plains." Then Juno in reply — "Of alarm and mischief 
there is enough: the motives of war are fixed: the armed 
fight goes hand to hand* Fresh blood has dyed the arms 
that chance first gave. Such be the nuptials and the mar- 
riage-chant for Venus' peerless son and King Latinus to 
solemnize. The great father, the king of high Olympus, 
will not have thee roam heaven's air with further license. 
Quit the scene: whatevei* further service may chance to 
come, I shall myself direct." Such were the words Satumia 
spoke; but she spread her serpent-hissing wings, and, leaving 
the upper regions, repaired to the home of Cocytus. There is 
a region of Italy under the tall mountains, notorious, and 
heralded by fame in many a clime — the vale of Amsanctus. 
This the dark leaf-shaded edge of the forest borders around, 
and through it roars a hoarse torrent with rocks and curling 
eddies« Here a gloomy cavern, the inlets of ungentle Dis are 
shown; and the deep gulf of bursting Acheron opens its 
mephitic jaws; where the Fury's baleful presence descend- 
ing, relieved the earth and heaven. 

672. Still, in the meantime, Saturnia lent to the war her 
finishing hand. All the throng of shepherds speed to the 
city from the field and bring back the slain — ^young Almon, 
and Gralesus' mangled body; they invoke tha^oAsi^isASssssjRs^- 
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tune Latinus. Tuma6 is there, and amid the complaint of 
slaughter, and the hot excitement, aggravates the terror-— 
" That the Trojans were invited to the throne: that Phrygian 
blood was naturalized : that he was driven from court." Then 
they whose mothers, maddened by Bacchus, bound in wild 
chorus through trackless woods, gather from all sides to a 
throng, and call for war. At once, against Heaven's por- 
tents and decrees, under malignant influence, all ask for 
desolating war. Emulously they besiege the court of 
King Latinus. He, like a moveless sea-rock, stands the 
shock — like a rock in the sea, when the loud crash comes on, 
that holds itself by its weight, when many a howling wave 
surrounds it: the neighbouring cliffs and rocks roar idly; 
and the weeds flung on its sides are washed away. But when 
no means appeared to thwart their blind intent, and events 
proceed by hostile Juno's will; with earnest adjuration of 
the gods and bodiless air — ^' Alasl" he says, ^' we are crushed 
by Fate, and urged by the storm I You shall, with your own 
impious blood, atone for this, ill-fated I Thee, Turnus, the 
guilty cause, a tragic retribution shall await, and with late 
repentance you shall address the gods. For me, repose is 
insured, and all my haven opens near; I lose a tranquil 
death." And, without further speech, he closed himself 
within the palace, and dropped the reins of power. 

600. It was a custom in Hesperian Latium, which there* 
after the Alban towns held sacred, and Rome, the sovereign 
of the earth, now observes ; when they awaken Mars to the 
opening strife; whether on the Ge tee* they prepare towage 
the tear-fraught war, or on the Hyrcanians or Arabs, or to 
advance upon the Indians, and follow the Dawn, and reclaim 
the standards from the Parthians. Two gates of war there 
are — so they call them — ^hallowed by superstition and awe of 
ruthless Mars : a hundred brazen bolts and iron's everlasting 
strength secure them; nor does Janus quit his station at the 
door. These, when the decree of war is passed unalterably 
by the fathers, the consul, dressed in Quirinal trabea and 
Gktbine belt, himself unlocks the grating portals, in person 
proclaims the war ; then follow the other youths, and brazen 
trumpets with hoarse consent chime in. In this fashion then 
Latinus was summoned to procliiim war upon the Trojans, 
and open the fatal gates. The King recoiled from the touch, 
and fled shrinking from the dread ceremony, and hid himself 
in dark concealment. 

620. The queen of heaven, gliding down the sky, moved 
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with her own hand the lingering gates, and on revolving 
hinge Saturnia burst the iron-plated doors of war. Ausonia, 
theretofore unvexed and moveless, burns. Some prepare to 
traverse the plains on foot, some mounted on tall steeds haste 
through the dust: all look for arms. Some brush their 
polished shields and flashing spears with unctuous lard, and 
edge their axes on the whetstone. 'Tis pleasure to advance the 
standards, and hear the voice of the trumpets. Five great 
cities, too, with anvils set, repair their weapons — strong 
Atina, and rich Tibur, Ardea, Crustumeri, and tower-girt 
AntemnsB — hollow the proof head-pieces, and weave the wicker- 
bossed shields; others beat out brazen corslets, or polished 
greaves of ductile silver. To this all fondness for the plough 
gave place; they renew their fathers' swords in the furnace. 
Soon the trumpets sound ; the password goes round, an em- 
blem of war. One, in trembling haste, takes his helmet from 
the wall: another couples in harness his neighing steeds, 
assumes his shield and his mail-coat woofed with gold, and 
buckles on his trusty sword. 

640. Now open Helicon, goddesses, and inspire my song: 
what chiefs were summoned to the war — ^what armies follow- 
ing each thronged the plains : with what heroes Italy's genial 
soil then teemed ; in what arms it blazed : for ye remember, 
goddesses, and can recount: to us Fame*s faint whisper scarce 
finds its way. First enters the field savage Mezentius from 
the Tyrrhene land, the defier of the gods, and arms his troops. 
With him Lausus, his son, whom none surpassed in beauty, 
except Laurentine Turnus — Lausus, the breaker of the steed, 
and slayer of wild beasts, leads on a thousand men, who follow 
in vain from Agylla's city, worthy to be more blessed under 
paternal sway, and to have not Mezentius for a father. 

666. After these, fair Aventinus, sprung from the fair 
Hercules, exhibits on the plain his palm- wreathed chariot and 
victorious steeds, and on his shield bears his paternal bla- 
zonry, the countless serpents of the snake-fringed Hydra. 
Him the priestess Rhea, on the wooded hill of Aventine, 
brought forth in secret birth to the expanse of air — a woman 
embraced by a god — when the Tirynthian conqueror, Greryon 
slain, reached the Laurentian plains, and bathed the Iberian 
cattle in the Tyrrhene stream. Lances they bear in their 
hands and dangerous pikes for war, and fight with a slender 
blade and Sabine spear. The chief on foot, folding the huge 
lion skin, shagged with rough hair, and worn on his head 

m2 
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with its vrhite teeth; he so entered the royal halls, in savage 
costume, his shoulders clothed in Herculean mantle. 

670. Next, two brothers come from Tibur's walls, a city 
named from their brother Tiburtus, — Catillus and heroic 
Coras, sons of Argolis, and amid thronging arms, move in the 
yan; like two Centaurs, sons of the cloud, when they come 
down the mountain's lofty peak, leaving in hasty course 
Omole and snow-capped Othrys; the tall forest makes way 
for their approach, and with loud crash the jungle sinks 
before them. 

678. Nor was the founder of Prseneste's city absent, — Csb- 
culus, whom every generation believed to have been born a 
prince, amid the flocks, and found upon the hearth. Him the 
long peasant host attends; the men who dwell on high 
Prsenest^, and Gabine Juno's plains, the icy Anio, and the 
Hernician dripping rocks; whom rich Anagnia feeds, and 
thou, Father Amasenus. For all these no arms or shields or 
chariots ring. The chief portion sling bullets of blue lead; 
some bear each two javelins in hand, and wear for head-pieces 
brown wolf-skin beavers : the left footstep they plant unshod, 
the other an untanned buskin clothes. 

690. Next, Messapus, the tamer of the steed, Neptune's 
son, whom to destroy by Are or steel was possible to none, 
calls suddenly to arms his long inactive tribes, and bands 
unused to war, and grasps the steel once more. These own 
the Fescennine plains, and the Falerian ^qui; these own 
Soracte's heights and the Flavinian plains ; the lake and hill 
of Ciminius, and Capene groves: they marched in numbered 
ranks and sang the praises of their king: as, sometimes, white 
swans amid the vaporous clouds, when they return from feed- 
ing, and through their long necks utter musical notes : the 
river and far-echoing Asian swamp resound. Nor would any 
suppose that brass-coated bands were gathered in such num- 
bers ; but that a high-soaring cloud of noisy birds were 
speeding from the deep sea to shore. 

706. Lo, Clausus, of the old Sabine blood, leading a mighty 
host, and like a mighty host himself, from whom the Clau- 
dian tribe and clan are now dispersed through Latium, since 
Home was partly given to the Sabines : with them the wide 
Amiternian host, and the original Quirites; all the strength 
of Eretum, and olive-clad Mutuscie, who occupy the city 
Nomentum, the rose-blooming plains of Yelinus, Tetrica's 
rugged cliffs, and Mount Severus; Casperia, Foruli, and 
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Himella's stream: who drink the Tiber and Fab&is; whom 
chilly Nursia sent, and the Hortine clans, and Latin tribes; 
and they whom AUia intersects, — a luckless name; many as 
the sands swept by the Libyan sea, when fierce Orion sinks 
in wintry wa,ves: or thick as corn-ears ripened by vernal 
sunshine, on plains of Hermus, or Lycia's golden fields. The 
shields ring, and earth startled by the foot-falL 

722. Next, Agamemnon's Halesus, an enemy of Troy^s 
name, yokes his chariot-steeds, and brings a thousand heroic 
troops to Turnus, who open with harrows the vine-fertile 
Massic soil, and whom the Auruncan elders from their tali 
hills and the near Sidicine plains sent forth ; who come from 
Gales, and the neighbours of the shallow stream Yultumus: 
with them the rough Saticuli and the Oscan bands. Slight 
javelins are their weapons: but their fashion is to strap them 
with a tough thong. A buckler shields their left arm: their 
swords are scimitars for closing fight. 

733. Nor shalt thou pass unrecorded in our song, (Ebalus, 
whom Telon by Sebethus' daughter nymph is said to have 
begotten, when, now an elder, he swayed Capress, the realm 
of the Telebose ; but the son, not like¥dse satisfied with his 
paternal plains, then held in wide subjection the Samian 
tribes and lands that Samus waters ; those who hold Rufrse 
and Batulum and Celenna's land; and whom fruitful Abella's 
walls overlook, trained in Teutonic mode to hurl the lance; 
whose head-pieces are bark stripped from the cork-tree; tar- 
gets of brass are flashing : flashes a brazen sword. 

744. Thee, too, Ufens, Nursse of the hills sent on to war, 
famous in story and successful arms, whose people were surpas- 
sing rude, and trained to the constant forest chase, the iBqui of 
the rocky soil. In arms they work the ground, and their accus- 
tomed pleasure is to bring in fresh booty and live on plunder. 
Besides, there came a priest of Marsic birth, wreathed outside 
hia helmet with a rich olive bough, by commission of King 
Archippus, most valiant Umbro, who wont on the viper brood 
and' poison-breathing hydras to sprinkle sleep by spell and 
touch, calmed their anger, and by his knowledge healed their 
bites. Yet he was powerless to heal the wound of a Darda«- 
nian lance; nor spells of sleep, nor herbs culled on Marsic 
hills, availed him against wounds. Thee Anguitia's grove, 
thee Fucinus with crystal wave, thee the transparent lakes 
bewailed. 

761. Hippolytus' most lovely son also advanced to war^ 
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Virbius, whom his mother Aricia sent forth in pride, reared 
in Egeria's grove, beside the wave-worn shores, where stands 
Diana's rich and gentle shrine. For, they record in story 
that Hippolytus, when by a step-dame's guile he fell, and fea 
with his blood a father's vengeance, torn by his frighted 
steeds, returned again to the starry sphere and heaven's light, 
restored by medicinal herbs and by Diana's love. Then the 
almighty father, incensed that any mortal should rise from 
subterranean gloom to light of life, himself hurled with 
his lightning bolt to the Stygian waves the Phcebus-bom in- 
ventor of such healing skill ; but gentle Trivia concealed Hip- 
polytus in secret bowers, and consigned him to the nymph 
Egeria and the grove, where, in the solitude of the Italian woods, 
he might spend an inglorious life, and, changing his name, 
be Virbius. Wherefore, even still from Trivia's shrine and 
hallowed groves, horn-footed steeds are excluded ; because on 
the shore, scared by the monsters of the deep, they over- 
threw the chariot and the prince. The son, however, was 
urging his fiery steeds upon the level plain, and in his chariot 
hasted to the war. 

783. In the van, Tumus, himself of surpassing form, moves 
on in arms, and by a head's full height outmeasures them, 
whose lofty helmet, crested with triple plume bears a Chi- 
msera, breathing ^tnean flames: she, the more fierce and 
menacing with baleful fires, as the battle raves more wildly 
in streaming blood. Then a golden lo, with rising horns em- 
bellished his bright shield — now overgrown with hair, now an 
ox, a proud emblem-:--and Argus, the maiden's ward, and 
Inachus her father, shedding the waters from a sculptured 
urn. A cloud of infantry comes on, and shielded hosts gather 
from all the plains, the youths of Argolis, Auruncan troops, 
Butuli, and aboriginal Sicani, and Sacrane lines, and Labici 
of the painted shields ; who plough thy glades, Tiberinus, 
and the hallowed banks of Numicius, and work with the 
share the Rutulan hills and Circe's height; the lands which 
Jupiter Anxurus protects and Feronia luxuriating in the 
green grove; where Satura's dark water lies, and icy Ufens 
tracks his way through the low vales and hides him in the sea. 

803. After these came Camilla of Volscian birth, leading 
her ranks of cavalry and troops gleaming in brass — a female 
warrior; not to the distaff or Minerva's work she trained her 
feminine hands ; but though a maid, faced the rude combat, 
and in her speed outran the winds: she could fiy along the 
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tallest stalks of the tinbruised corn, nor crush in her course 
the tender ears; or, over the mid-sea, upborne on the heaving 
wave, she could urge her speed, nor dip her winged feet 
into the water. Her all the youths issuing from fields and 
houses, and a crowd of matrons, admire, and view in the dis- 
tance, as she goes, gazing with wondering minds, how the 
r^al crimson badge mantles her polished shoulders, how the 
golden pin confines her hair, how she wears her Lycian qui- 
ver, and headed lance of pastoral myrtle. 



BOOK VIIL 



1. When Tumus displayed war's emblem on Laurentum's 
castle, and trumpets rang with their hoarse music; and when 
he urged his ardent steeds, and set the war in motion; at 
once their passions are excited, and all together Latium com- 
bines in nervous haste, and the youth are goaded on to mad- 
ness. The foremost chiefs, Messapus and Ufens, and heaven-* 
scorning Mezentius, collect their help all round, and strip the 
wide plains of cultivators. Venulus, too, is sent to the city 
of great Diomed to solicit aid, and announce that iEneas had 
arrived by sea, and was introducing his vanquished gods, and 
saying that he was 'called by Fate to reign; that several tribes 
attached themselves to the Dardanian chief; and that his name 
gained wide repute in Latium. What he proposed by these 
attempts ; what result of the strife, under fortune's favour, h6 
expected, must to himself more visibly appear than to King 
Tumus or King Latinus. 

18. Such was the state of Latium; all which Laomedon^s 
heroic son beholding, tosses upon a restless sea of troubles^ 
and hither and thither alternately turns his quick thought, 
glances at various points of view, and surveys all: as the qui^ 
vering flash reflected by the sun, or the bright moon's reflec- 
tion from brazen water-vats, when it flutters everywhere 
around, and flings itself on high, and strikes the lofty ceiling. 

'Twas night, and heavy slumber overspread tired animals 
through all the earth, the tribes of birds and beasts ; while 
on the bank, beneath 6old heaven*s arch, ^neas, troubled in 
mind by the unwelcome war, reclined, and gave his limbs to 
midnignt rest. To him the local deity in person, old Tiber 
of the pleasant stream, appeared to rise amid the aspen leaves ; 
a green veil of fine-spun lawn enveloped him, and shady reeds 
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covered his bead; then, thus to accost him, and with these 
words to relieve his cares: — 

36. " Son of heavenly lineage, who restore to us a Trojan 
city from the foe, and maintain the eternity of Pergamus, 
long-looked for by Lauren tian soil and Latin plains ; here is 
thy fixed abode, thy abiding home: forjsake it not, nor be dis- 
mayed by menaces of war. Heaven's indignation and anger 
have all subsided. And now, lest you may fancy that this is 
the vain creation of a dream, a large sow, found beneath the 
holm- trees on the bank, shall lie, the mother of a brood of 
thirty heads, white, resting on the ground, her litter white 
around her teats ; there shall be the site of your city ; that the 
sure limit of your toils : from which time, in thrice ten re- 
volving years, Ascanius shall found Alba of glorious name. 
No doubtful prophecy I speak. Now, by what means you 
can successfully accomplish your present task, listen, I shall 
briefly show. The Arcadians in this country — a tribe de- 
scended from Pallas, who came with King Evander and fol- 
lowed his standard, and chose their site, and built a city on 
the hills, Pallantium, after the name of their forefather Pallas 
— ^these wage a ceaseless war with the Latin people: bring 
these as allies to your camp, and form a treaty. I will myself 
conduct thee along the banks and up the stream direct, that 
floating on you may surmount the opposing current. Come, 
arise, son of the goddess, and by the earliest setting stars ofler 
thy worship in due form to Juno, and by humble prayers 
subdue her vengeful threats. To me, successful, thou shalt 
pay respect 'Tis I whom thou seest with full stream sweep- 
ing the banks and intersecting the rich gardens; the azure 
Tiber, heaven's favourite river. Here shall arise a stately 
shrine for me, a capital for towered cities." 

66. The River spoke, and then plunged into the deep water, 
sinking to the bottom. Night and sleep left ^neas. He 
rises, and watching the dawning rays of the ethereal sun, took 
water in his bent hands in due form from the stream, and ad- 
dressed to heaven words like these : — ** Nymphs, nymphs of 
Laurentum, from whom rivers have their birth; «nd thou, 
Father Tiber, with thy hallowed stream ; receive -ffineas, and 
at last shelter him from dangers. Wheresoever be the foun- 
tain whose waters contain thee looking with pity on our hard- 
ships, from what soil soever thou flowest in thy beauty, with 
my worship and offerings thou shalt ever be addressed. Horned 
river-king of the Hesperian waters, be with us at least, and 
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more palpably confirm thy predictions!" So he speaks, and 
selects two galleys from the fleet, mans them with crews, and 
distributes oars among his. men. 

80. But lol a strange and sudden portent within view: a 
white sow, coloured like her white oflfspring, lay in the wood, 
and is beheld on the green bank, which the gentle ^neas of- 
fers to thee, mighty Juno, to thee exclusively, and with her 
litter sets before the altar. All that night long, the Tiber 
calmed his swelling stream; and so stayed his silent and back- 
flowing water that, like the unruffled surface of a slumbering 
lake, the oar met no resistance. So they forward their pur- 
posed voyage with acclamation. The lubricated keel moves 
on the waters; the waves wonder, and the astonished grove 
wonders at the far-flashing shields of heroes, and painted 
barques floating on the river. In ceaseless rowing they spend 
the night and day, and thread the long curves, enter the sha- 
dows of divers trees, and on the waveless water glide between 
green forests. The fiery sun had scaled the zenith of the sky, 
when they behold afar the walls and castle, and scattered roof- 
tops, which Home's power in later times has raised to heaven: 
then Evander swayed an humble state. At once they steer in 
shore, and near the city. 

102. It chanced on that day that the Arcadian king was 
offering his^ annual rites to Amphitryon's great son and to the 
gods, in the grove before the city. With him his son Pallas 
and all the young chiefs and the humble senate burned in- 
cense, and the warm blood smoked before the altar. When 
they saw the tall barques, and that they approached through 
the shady grove, and leaned upon their silent oars, they are 
startled by the sudden view, and all rose and left the tables. 
But Pallas boldly prevents the interruption of the rite, and 
grasping a weapon, hastes, himself, to meet them; and from 
the distant height, ** Youths, what cause hath urged you to 
essay an unfamiliar path: whither do you steer?" he cries. 
" Of what race? and from what country ? Peace bring ye hi- 
ther, or war?" Then father ^neas from the high deck thus 
answers, and in his hand holds up a peaceful olive bough: — 
*' Sons of Troy thou seest, and arms unfriendly to the Latins, 
for they have banished us by an oppressive war. We come 
to Evander. Tell this, and say that Troy's chosen chiefs are 
here to ask an armed alliance." Pallas stood gazing, struck 
by so high a name. " Come forth, whoever thou be," he says, 
^^ and address my father face to face, and enter our dwelliaqE^ 
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as a guest." He then took him by the hand, and embraced 
and grasped his right hand. They advance through the grove, 
and leave the river. 

126. ^neas then, in courteous words, accosts the king: — 
" Most noble of Greeks, to whom fortune would have me come 
a suppliant, and hold forward the fillet-wreathed boughs, I 
have not dreaded thee, as a Grecian prince and an Arcadian, 
and connected by kindred with the two Atridce ; but my own 
merit, and the hallowed oracles of heaven, our kindred fore- 
fathers, thy name spread widely through the world, have al- 
lied me to thee, and brought me of my own accord by fate. 
Dardanus, the first parent and founder of the city Ilium, bom, 
as Greeks tell, of Atlas's daughter Electra, came to the Teucri. 
Mighty Atlas, who bears on his shoulder the spheres of hea- 
ven, begat Electra: your sire is Mercury, whom bright Maia 
brought forth on cold Cyllene*s height; and, if we may be- 
lieve tradition, Atlas b^at Maia; the same Atlas who up- 
holds the stars of heaven. So does the lineage of both part 
from a single stock. Assured by this, I resorted not to en- 
voys, nor any artful prefatory experiment of thee: my self and 
my own person I have exposed, and come a suppliant to thy 
gates. The same Daunian tribe that worries thee in cruel 
war believe, that if they banish us they shall be nothing short 
of bringing all Hesperia's extent beneath their sway, and 
owning the sea above, and that which washes it below. Re- 
ceive and give assurances. We have hearts dauntless in war, 
heroism, and youths proved in adversity." 

152. ^neas spoke. He surveyed with his eyes the while, 
the face, and looks, and whole person of the speaker; and then 
thus briefly replies: — "How gladly, bravest of the Trojans, 
I receive and recognise thee I How I recall the words, the 
voice, and features of thy father, great Anchises I For I re- 
member that Priam, Laomedon's son, repairing to Salamis, to 
visit the realm of his sister Hesione, went farther on to see 
the cold regions of Arcadia. Then early youth was shedding 
its first bloom upon my cheeks. I gazed upon the Trojan 
chiefs ; I gazed even on Laomedon's son ; but Anchises moved 
more noble than them all. My mind was fired with young 
desire to address the hero, and clasp his hand in mine. I came 
near, and eagerly led him to Pheneus's walls. He presented 
me, when leaving, a decorated quiver and Lycian arrows, and 
a gold-embroidered scarf, and two gold-mounted bridles, which 
my Pallas now has. Therefore, the right hand which you ask 
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is pledgedHo' you in treaty; and soon as to-morrow's dawn 
shall return to earth, I shall dismiss you gratified with my 
aid, and help you with my resources. Meanwhile, as you 
have come hither in friendship, celebrate kindly with us these 
annual rites, which we may not postpone; and now familiar- 
ize yourselves with your allies' festivals." 

175. After this conference, he bids the viands and the with- 
drawn cups to be replaced, and himself places the heroes on a 
grassy seat; and in particular receives jEneas on a soft lion- 
skin couch, and invites him to his maple throne. Then chosen 
youths and the priest of the shrine zealously present roasted 
joints of ox-flesh, and pile on trays the gifts of industrious 
Ceres, and set on the wine. ^Eneas feasts, and with him the 
Trojan youths, on the long chine and sacrificial joints of an ox. 

184. When hunger was allayed, and the desire uf food dis- 
pelled. King Evander says, " These annual rites, these cere- 
monial feasts, this altar of such sanctity, no idle superstition 
or disowning the ancient gods, has enjoined us: rescued from 
deadly perils, Trojan guest, we celebrate them, and perpetu- 
ate the well-earned offering. Look first upon this rock-built 
cliff'; how the masses are flung abroad, and the mountain 
dwelling stands forsaken, and the peaks have fallen with a 
heavy crash. Here was a cave, sheltered in a deep recess, 
which the frightful form of savage Cacus occupied, unvisited 
by sunshine. The ground was ever warm with fresh blood- 
shed ; and heads of men, ghastly with melancholy gore, were 
set up on the cruel portals. This monster's father was Vul- 
can, whose smoky flames exhaling, he moved of giant stature. 

200. " Time, at length, brought to our prayers also the help 
and presence of a god ; for the great avenger, Alcides, came, 
triumphant in the death and spoils of threefold Geryon, and 
drove hither victorious his tall oxen, and his herds occupied 
the valley of the river. But Cacus, madly infatuated, and 
that no crime or treachery might be undesigned or unessayed, 
severs from the pasture four bulls of matchless form, and as 
many heifers of surpassing beauty; and these, that no traces 
of their forward steps may remain, he hid in the caverned 
rock, drawn by the tails into his cave, and forced away with 
inverted foot-prints : no footsteps toward the cave were visi- 
ble to the searching owner. Meanwhile, when Amphitryon's 
son was moving from the plain his fatted herds, and preparing 
to depart, the oxen lowed at their departure, the grove was 
all filled with their complaint, and the hills forsaken withacry^ 
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One of the oxen answered to the call, and bellowed in the 
spacious cave, and in its prison disappointed Cacus. Here the 
resentment of Alcides blazed into fury with black gall: he 
grasps his arms, his heavyi-knotted club, and climbs in haste 
the cloudy mountain's peak. 

222. "Then first our people saw Cacus afraid, and terrified 
in look. He flees at once, swifter than the wind, and makes 
for his cave. Terror lent wings to his feet : when he enclosed 
himself, and lowered with its slack chains a heavy rock that 
hung on iron of his father's design, and secured the portal, 
strengthened by a bar; lol the Tirynthian in raging fury was 
upon him, and, marking every avenue, turned his eyes to and 
fro, gnashing his teeth. Thrice, in burning anger, he surveys 
all the Mount of Aventine; thrice in vain attempts the rocky 
doors; and thrice he sinks exhausted in the valley. There 
Btood a flinty peak rising on the cavern's roof, with rocks on 
all sides perpendicular, towering to the view; a home of safety 
for the nests of evil-boding birds: this, as it leaned forward 
with its head to the river on the left, straining from the right, 
he wrenched to the other side, and tore and severed from its 
deepest roots, and then suddenly overthrew; and at the shock 
the boundless ether pealed, the banks trembled, and the af- 
frifrhted river stayed its course. 

240. " Then the deep palace-cave of Cacus appeared un- 
roofed, and the twilight caverns were opened through; as if 
the earth, cleft by some central force, unlocked the subterra- 
nean home, and opened the ghastly realms, abhorred by gods ; 
and the awful gulf were visible from above, and the shades 
were startled by the admitted light. Therefore, suddenly sur- 
prised in unexpected day, imprisoned in the chambered rock, 
and roaring savagely, Alcides plies him with weapons from 
above, employs all manner of attack, and assails him with 
branches and large stones; while he — for there remained no 
further refuge from the danger — emits from his jaws — mira- 
culous to tell! — dense smoke, and shrouds his dwelling in 
thick darkness, blinding the view, and condenses in the cave 
ft smoky gloom of darkness streaked with flame. Alcides 
was impatient in his rage, and flung himself through the fire 
with a headlong spring, where the smoke most thickly undu- 
lates, and the wide cavern surges with a murky cloud. Here 
he seized Cacus in the gloom, disgorging ineffectual flames, 
twisting him to a knot, and tightly strangles his protruded 
eyes and blood- drained throat. Soon the dark nc^ansion is ex- 
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posed with doors unbarred ; the stolen oxen and the forsworn 
plunder are shown to heaven, and the shapeless corpse drag- 
ged forth by the feet. They cannot satisfy their hearts with 
gazing on his hideous eyes, the face and shaggy breast of the 
savage, and the quenched fires in his throat. 

268. *' Since then his worship has been solemnized, and 
grateful posterity have signalized the day: Potitius, its first 
founder, and the Pinarian house, the keeper of the Herculean 
shrine, built this altar in the grove, which shall be ever called 
Maxima by us, and shall be ever the most holy. Wherefore, 
come youths, in acknowledgment of so great merits, wreathe 
your heads with garlands, and raise the goblets in your hands; 
invoke our god and yours, and freely fill the wine ! " He 
spoke, and then the double- hued wreath of Herculean poplar 
entwined his hair and drooped with its wreathed leaves, and 
a sacrificial cup filled his hand. At once, all gladly make li- 
bation on the table, and invoke the gods. 

280. Meanwhile, evening comes nearer as the sphere re- 
volves: now the priests, and at their head Potitius, advanced, 
dressed in skins after their fashion, and bore torches. They 
renew the feast, and bring the genial offerings of the second 
course, and pile the altars with full dishes. Then come the 
Salii forth to chant around the blazing altars, wreathing their 
brows with olive-leaves: this a choir of youths, that of el- 
ders, who herald in song the glorious feats of Hercules: how 
with his hand at first he pressed and strangled the two mon- 
ster serpents of his step-dame; how he also scattered in war 
the famous cities Troy and (Echalia; how he sustained the 
countless perilous tasks of King Eurystheus by the doom of 
hostile Juno. ^" Thou didst, invincible, subdue the double- 
membered children of the cloud, the Cretan monsters, and the 
huge lion beneath Nemea's rock. Thee the Stygian waters 
feared : thee the warder of Orcus, reclining on the half- gnawed 
bones in his blood- dripping cave. No forms, not Typhoeus' 
self, could awe thee, spreading his lofty arms; nor, bereft of 
counsel, Lerna's serpent with his group of heads beset thee. 
Hail to thee, Jove's true son, enrolled an ornament in heaven 1 
Us and thy rites propitiously approach with favouring pre- 
sence!" Such was the subject of their song: above all, they 
include the cave of Cacus and his fiery breath. All the grove 
vibrates to the sound, and hills repeat the echo. 

306. Then, the solemn rites performed, they all return to 
the city. The king moved on, overgrown with years, and 
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held near him, as he went, his friend ^neas and his son, anc 
beguiled the way with various conversation. uEneas wonders 
and looks round with wondering eyes on all ; and is charmec 
by the scene, and gladly asks and hears the several legends o 
men of other days. Then King Evander — " These wilds th< 
native fauns and nymphs possessed, and a race of men bori 
from the trunks of knotted oak, who had no society or civili 
zation ; nor were they taught to yoke the bulls, or to accu 
mulate wealth, or to economize their gains ; but branches an( 
the chase with its laborious maintenance fed them. First 
Saturn came from high-seated Olympus, fleeing Jove's power 
banished from his lost realm. He organized the artless rac< 
scattered upon the tall mountains, and gave them laws, anc 
chose the name of Latium, since he had lurked in safety oi 
these lands. The golden age, of which they tell, was in hi: 
reign, in so calm a peace he swayed the nations; till by de 
grees a degenerate and discoloured age succeeded, and war' 
insanity and avarice. 

328. "Then came the Ausonian host and the Sicanian tribes 

and Saturn's land too often changed its name. Then cam^ 

the Kings, and the rough Thybris of gigantic form, from whon 

we men of Italy called the River Tiber: old Albula lost it 

real name. Me, exiled from home and tracking the perils o 

the deep, all-powerful fortune and resistless fate fixed in thi 

place; and the dread warnings of my mother. Nymph Car 

mente, and the divine sanction of Apollo, brought me.' 

Scarce had he so spoken when, proceeding on, he shows thi 

altar and the gate which Romans call Carmen tal; the ancien 

monument of Nymph Carmente, the prophetess of fate, wh< 

] first foretold the coming greatness of the ^neadse, and th( 

renown of Pallanteum. Farther on, he points to the tal 

grove, which proud Romulus made a sanctuary, and the Lu 

percal under the bleak rock. He also shows the grove of hal 

; lowed Argiletum, appeals to the scene, and recounts the deatl 

] of his guest Argus. Then he guides him to the Tarpeiai 

I place and the Capitol, now bright with gold, then bristling 

I with the wild jungle. Even then the dread solemnity of th« 

scene awed the fearful rustics; then they revered the foresi 

, and the rock. '* This grove," he says, *' this leafy-headed hill, ( 

. god — what god we know not — occupies : the Arcadians believ< 

' they have seen Jove in visible form, when oft he clashed hii 

cloud- veiled aegis, and with his right hand hurled the tempest 

These two additional towns with ruined walls you see, mema 
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rials of a former generation. This castle, Father Janus, that 
Saturn built: Janiculum the one; Saturnia was the other 
name." With such conversation they entered the home of 
stateless Evander, and found herds at large, lowing in the 
Roman forum and palatial carina. When they reached his 
dwelling, — *' This door," he said, *' the conquering Hercules 
once entered; this court received him. Have spirit, stranger, 
to look down on splendour; assume thou, also, a godlike dig- 
nity, and come with condescension to our humble state." He 
spoke, and led the great jEneas beneath his narrow roof-tree, 
and placed him reclining upon strewn leaves and a Libyan 
bear-skin. 

369. Night comes, and folds her dusky pinions round the 
world ; but his mother, Venus, disquieted not causelessly in 
mind, alarmed by the threats and dangerous excitement of 
the Laurentes, addresses Vulcan, and in her consort's golden 
chamber thus begins, and with her words inspires celestial 
love : — " While Grecian princes, wasted in war doomed 
Pergamus, and towers condemned to fall by hostile fires, I 
ask€d no help for the sufferers, no arms of thy ingenious 
workmanship; nor, my dearest consort, would I unprofitably 
employ thee or thy industry, though much I owed to Priam's 
sons, and often wept the inclement hardships of -^neas. Now, 
by Jupiter's command, he lakes his stand on the JRutuliau 
shores; and so I now come here a suppliant, and pray thy 
godhead, whom I reverence, for arms: a mother for a son. 
Thee, Nereus' daughter, Tithonus' consort, could move thee 
by their tears. Look, what tribes combine, what cities with 
barred gates whet their weapons against me and for the ex- 
termination of my friends I" She spoke, and in her snowy 
arms the goddess folded him round in soft embrace. He sud- 
denly felt the wonted fire; and the familiar passion entered 
his vitals, and ran along his thrilling bones. So it is, some- 
times, when from the flashing thunder a fiery streak of light 
pierces the clouds. Successful in her guile, and proud of her 
beauty's power, his spouse perceives it. 

394. Then spoke the god, enchained by deathless love: 

" Why seek indirect arguments ? Whither, goddess, has gone 
thy confidence in me? Had thy anxiety been such as now, 
even then it were permitted me to arm the Trojans; nor did 
the almighty father or the fates forbid Troy to stand, and 
Priam to remain for ten years more. And now, if war be thy 
purpose, and this thy resolution, all that I can insure of dili- 

n2 
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gence in my art— all that can be made of steel and molten 
electnim— all power that fire and wind possess, — forbear to 
doubt thy influence by entreaty." Having so spoken, he gave 
the desired embrace, and, laid on his consort's bosom, wel- 
comed calm repose. 

406. Then, soon as fulness of rest, in the course of half- 
spent night, had chased sleep away, — the hour when a woman 
whose task is to support life by spinning and delicate em- 
broidery, stirs up the embers of the slumbering fire, adding 
the night-hours to her work, and by the lamp employs her 
maids in tedious taskwork, so that she may keep undefiled 
her marriage bed, and rear her tender children, — so the fire- 
god, nor later than that hour, rose from his soft couch to his 
mechanical work. Near the Sicilian coast and i£olian Lipare 
rises an island, towering with smoking heads, beneath which a 
cavern and volcanic caves chambered by the Cyclops' forges 
ring, and strong blows sounding on the anvils groan again, 
and bars of steel roar in the caverns, and fire pants in the 
furnaces; the home of Vulcan, and Vulcan's land by name. 
Hither the fire-god then came down from high heaven. The 
Cyclopes were working steel in the wide cave, — Brontes, 
Steropes, and bare-limbed Pyracmon. They had in hands a 
thunderbolt unfinished, half already polished, — many of which 
the Father hurls to earth from the whole heaven, — part re- 
mained undone. Three rays of wreathed shower, three oi 
watery cloud, they had wrought in, three of red fire, and three 
of winged wind. Now they were blending in the work the 
terror-striking £ash, the peal, the dread, and vengeance with 
pursuing flames. Elsewhere, they were expediting for Mars 
a car and flying wheels, wherewith he agitates men and cities ; 
and were zealously burnishing with serpent-scales of gold a ter- 
ror-striking aegis, the arms of angry Pallas, and the twined 
snakes and the Gorgon's self on the breast of -the goddess, 
rolling her eyes with amputated neck. '* Away with all," he 
said, ** and cease your unfinished works I Arms are to be 
made for a proud hero. Now there is occasion for youi 
strength, now for your expeditious hands, and all your mas- 
ter skill. Cut short delay I" He spoke no further, when all 
quickly bent them to the work, and all equally shared the 
task. Bronze and gold from the mine flow in streams, and 
wounding steel melts in the spacious crucible. They sketch a 
broad shield, singly a match for all the Latin weapons, and 
bind upon each other seven circular plates. Some take and 
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give the breeze from the puffing bellows; others plunge in 
the trough the hissing bronze : the cavern rings beneath the 
blocked anvils. They raise their arms alternately in regular 
time, and with the griping tongs turn round the mass. 

454. While the Lemnian god forwards this work upon the 
-^olian land ; the genial dawn, and the early cock-crow be- 
neath the roof, awake Evandep from his humble dwelling. 
The old man rises, and clothes his limbs in a tunic, and binds 
his foot-soles with his Tyrrhene sandals ; then to his side and 
shoulders he straps his Tegssan sword, casting round him a 
panther skin attached to the left side.' Two watch-dogs also 
advance from the high portal, and accompany their master's 
steps. The hero was repairing to the private chamber of his 
guest -^neas, remembering his words and promised service. 
Not less early did iEneas come forth. The one his son Pallas, 
the other Achates, accompanied. They join hands at meeting, 
and take their seats in the central hall, and at length enjoy 
unrestrained conversation. The king began thus: — 

470. " Most mighty prince of Troy, during whose life I 
never shall admit that Troy's cause or sovereignty are crushed, 
we own but slight ability for armed support, compared with 
so renowned a name. Here we are bounded by the Etruscan 
stream ; there the Rutulian encloses us, and girds our walls 
with clashing arms. But I intend to attach to you a mighty 
nation and the camp of a wealthy power. You come hither 
at the call of fate, ^^^ot far hence is situated the ancient 
stone-built city of Agylla, where a people, once Lydian, fa- 
mous in war, settled on the Etrurian 'hills. This, after many 
years' prosperity. King Mezentius at length seized with op- 
pressive power and tyrant arms. Why should I recount the 
unnatural murders; why the despot's savage deeds? May 
heaven visit them upon his head and house I He would even 
attach dead bodies to the living, uniting face to face and hand 
to hand, — a form of torture I — and as they streamed with 
blood and gore, in the hideous embrace, so kill them by a lin- 
gering death: but the citizens, at length exhausted, took 
arms, and in his unutterable rage beset him and his house, 
massacred his accomplices, and flung fire to the roof. Escap- 
ing through the slaughter, he fled to the lands of the Rutuli, 
and found protection with his friend Turnus. Thereupon, all 
Etruria rose up in lawful indignation, and in immediate war 
demand their king for vengeance. Of these thousands, iEneas, 
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I shall make thee leader : for their floating hosts all along the 
shore are venting their impatience, and calling to advance the 
standards. An aged seer detains them, proclaiming destiny: 
— ' Maeonia's chosen youths, pride and heroism of generations 
past I whom just resentment urges against the foe, and Mezen- 
tius provokes to lawful retribution. No Italian may sway 
united a host like this : elect s^ foreign chief 1' Then the Etru- 
rian army encamped upon this plain, deterred by heaven's 
warning. 
tC 505. '*Tarchon, their chief, sent to me envoys and the royal 
crown and sceptre, that I may enter the camp, and assume 
the Tyrrhene sovereignty: but old age with its slow chill, 
and time's exhaustion, envies me power, and my strength 
is withered for deeds of valour. I would urge on my son, but 
that, crossed by a Sabine mother, he claims a share of his na- 
tivity here. Do thou, whose age and birth fate favours, whom 
heaven calls, step onward, most valiant leader of Troy and 
Italy. Pallas, here, I shall also give thee, our hope and com- 
fort, that under thy command he may learn to bear armed 
service and war's laborious duties, to witness thy heroic deeds, 
and from his early years look up to thee. On him I shall 
bestow two hundred Arcadian knights, the flower of the 
youths, and Pallas will give thee as many on his own ac- 
count." 

520. Scarce had he spoken thus, when iEneas, Anchises's 
son, and the trusty Achates, held their eyes downcast, and 
would have long communed with their heavy hearts, had not 
Cy thera's goddess shown them a signal in the cloudless sky ; 
for, cast from heaven, an unexpected flash came with a peal, 
and the whole sphere seemed suddenly to fall, and the call of 
the Tyrrhene trumpet to ring through ether. They look 
upward. Again and again the loud crash summons them. 
They see arms between the clouds, in the unruffled quarter 
of the sky, glancing through the unclouded air, and clashing 
loud. The rest were awe-stricken in mind ; but the Trojan 
hero recognised the sound and his goddess- mother's promise, 
and then said, " Do not, I pray — ask not, my friend, what 
event these omens signify I 'Tis I who am called by heaven. 
This token my goddess-mother promised she would send, if 
war was coming, and bring to my aid Vulcan-made armour 
through the air. Alas I what slaughter is coming on the 
hapless Lauren tesl What penalty, Turnus, shalt thou pay 
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me I how many a shield, and casque, and strong heroic body 
shalt thou, father Tiber, roll on beneath thy waves I Let them 
provoke the battle and violate the treaty !" 

541. Soon as he spoke these words, he rose from his high 
seat, and first awakens the slumbering fire on Hercules' al- 
tar, and gladly visits the Lar of yesterday and the humble 
Penates. Evander, and with him the Trojan youths, slay the 
chosen victims in due form. Then he repairs to the ships 
and revisits his friends, from whose number he chooses the 
eminent in battle to follow him to war ; the rest move down 
the descending stream, and float passively along the currents, 
to announce to Aacanius the proceedings of his father. Horses 
are furnished to the Trojans to go to the Tyrrhene plains ; 
they bring a chosen steed for iEneas, which a brown lion-skin 
housed all over, glittering with gilt claws. 

555. The rumour spreads, suddenly bruited through the 
little town, that the cavalry were going at once to the shores 
of the Tyrrhene king. Matrons in terror repeat their prayers, 
and fear grows more intensely with the danger, and the idea 
of war becomes more vivid. Then father Evander, clasping 
his hand as he departed, embraces him, weeping insatiably, 
and spoke as follows: — 

" Oh I that Jupiter would but restore me the years gone by I 
How different I was when close by Praenest^ I scattered the 
front phalanx, and victorious burned piles of shields ; and 
with this hand despatched to Tartarus Herilus the king I to 
whom at birth his mother Feronia — awful to tell I — had given 
three lives, three trials in arms to undergo, thrice was he 
to fall in death : and yet, this right hand reft from him all his 
lives, and stripped him of so many arms. Then should I no- 
where be severed from thy embrace, nor should Mezentius 
heaping outrage on me, his neighbour, have ever dealt with 
the sword so many tragic deaths, or drained my city of so 
many men. Do you, at least, ye powers above, and thou, su- 
preme king of the gods, Jupiter, pity, I pray, the Arcadian 
king, and hear a father's prayer: if your disposing power — 
if fate preserve my Pallas unharmed : if I live to see and meet 
him ; 1 beg for life. I am resigned to bear with any hard- 
ship : but if thou. Fortune, threaten any unspeakable disas- 
ter; now, let me now break short my weary life; while sor- 
row is dark anticipation, while hope of the result is unde- 
fined, while I still hold thee in my arms, my son beloved, my 
sole and latest comfort: nor let too prushing tidings wound 
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my earsl" These words, at their last parting, the fftthei 
spoke: hia attendants bore him fmnClTig to the bouEe. 

685. Now the cavalry had cleared the open gatea, MneiL 
and trusty Achates in the van, and then the other chiefs o 
Troy; Pallas, too, amid the ranks, in a conspicuous mantli 
and inlaid arms; like Lucifur, whom Venus loves beyont 
other fiery stars, when, bathed in ocean's wave, he shows ir 
heaven his face divine, and dissipates the gloom. Matroni 
stand fearful on the walls, and follow with their eyes tbi 
dusty cloud, and troops gleaming in brass. They taki 
their way in arms through the bush, their oearest line o 
road. The war-cry rises, and in marshalled line, the hoo 
with prancing din beats on the crumbling plain. 

597- By Caire's icy river a tall grose stands, reverenc«( 
abroad by ancestral religion. Encircling hills close it al 
round, and with their gloomy pines invest the grove. Thi 
legend says that the old Pelasgi, who at somu distant timi 
possessed the Latin realm, consecrated the grove and a Tea 
tival to ISilvanns, the god of fields and (locks. Not fa; 
hence, Tarchon and the Tyrrheni kept their camp defende* 
by the ground; and from the towering hill all ihe host wer 
Visible, encamped on the broad plain. Hither father J&ae^ 
and the youilis chosen for war ascend, and, being weary, re 
fresh their horses and themselves. 

608. Bill through the high-hung clouds, the bright god 
deS3 Venus was coming with her gift; and when she saw h« 
son, in the deep valley, wiihdiawn from the icy river, sb 
accosted him in words like these, and showed herself un 
called: — "Behold the gifts wrought by my consort's pro 
mbed skill ; so that you may not hesitatJ:-, my son, at once b 
challenge the fierce Laurenles or proud Turnus to the field.' 
She spoke, and Cytherea sought her son's embrace. Thi 
flashing arms she laid beneath an oak in view. He, glad a 
the gifts of the goddess, and their rich splendour, cannot gaz 
enough, and turns between his hands and arms the dark 
plumed flashing helmet, the death-dealing sword, the stil 
brazen corslet, ruddy-bright and ponderous, like a purpl 
cloud when it kindles in the sunshine, and brightens in tb 
distance ; then the burnished greaves, of electrum and refiaei 
gold, the spear, and indescribable execution of the sbielc 
Thereon the fire-god, read in prophecy and cognizant c 
time to come, had pictured Italy's fortunes and the Re 
mans' triumphs: there, all the lineage of coming generatioD 
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from Ascanius down, and wars successively fought. He had 
represented the suckling wolf reclining in Mar's green cave, 
and the twin boys hanging in play upon her teats, and sucking 
their nurse undismayed: and her, declining her slender neck, 
fondling them alternately, and shaping their bodies with her 
tongue. 

635. Not far away he had portrayed Rome, and the Sa- 
bine maids unceremoniously seized, in the full circus, when 
the great circenses were celebrated, and a fresh war ferment- 
ing between the men of Romulus, old Tatius, and the rigid 
Cures. Then, the same kings, quitting their mutual strife, 
stood before Jove's altar, armed, with cups in hand, and 
were cementing a treaty by offering a pig. Not far from 
these, the rapt teams had torn Metus asunder — but, thou 
Alban, shouldst have been true to thy word! — and TuUus 
was dragging through the wood the members of the treach- 
erous man, and the stained bushes were dripping blood. 
Next, Porsena was bidding them admit the exiled Tarquin, 
and urging the city by a close blockade. The Romans were 
rushing to arms for their liberty. Him you might see like 
one offended, like one menacing; because Codes dared to 
tear down the bridge, and Claelia, breaking her prison, swam 
the river. 

653. On the shield's upper arch, Manlius, the warder of 
the Tarpeian rock, was posted before the temple, and kept 
the towering Capitol ; and the palace, then new, bore the 
rough thatch of Romulus. Here, too, the goose in silver, flut- 
tering through the golden piazza, announced the Gauls pre- 
sent at the gates: the Gauls were coming through the thicket, 
and gaining the castle, shielded by the gloom and the aid of 
dusky night: their hair was of gold, and of gold their ves- 
ture: they glitter in plaid scarfs: then their snowy necks are 
circled with gold: they wield, each in his hand, two Alpine 
spears, guarding their bodies with long shields. Here had he 
wrought the dancing Salii, and unclad Luperci, their woollen 
caps, and the Ancilia fallen from heaven : on their spring cars 
the pious matrons were conveying the sacred emblems through 
the city. Far below these, he adds even the home of Tar- 
tarus, the deep portals of Dis, the punishments of guilt; and 
thee, Catiline, hung on a tottering rock, and scared by the 
presence of the Furies: severed from these, the just; and 
Cato their presiding judge. Inside all these flowed wide the 
golden model of the heaving sea, but the dark waters foamed 
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with silvery billows, and around, bright silver dolphins in a 
ring swept the surface with their tails, and cleft the surf. In 
the centre, brazen fleets, the Actian fight, were visible; and 
you might see all Leucate in motion with the battle-line, and 
golden billows flashing. 
^ 678. On one side Augustus Csesar leading the Italians to 
the fight, with the senate, the nation, the Penates, and su- 
preme gods, standing on the high deck; his beaming brow 
emits two flames, and on his head shines out the hereditary 
star. Beside him Agrippa, with favouring winds and gods, 
proudly leading on his squadron: his brow glitters with a 
sea-crown of beaks — war's glorious emblem I On tne other 
side, Antony with foreign forces, and arms of many climes, 
the conqueror of Aurora's kingdoms and the Red Sea coast, 
brings with him Egypt, the powers of the East, and far-off 
Bactra, and his evil genius follows — the bride of Egypt. At 
once all charged; and the whole sea foamed, broken by oars 
and trident beaks. They put to sea: you would suppose the 
uprooted Cyclades floated on the deep, or that tall mountains 
clashed with mountains; so huge the towered barques which 
men impel. Blazing hemp from the hand, and from the en- 
gines flying steel is shot. The fields of ocean run crimson 
with commencing slaughter. Among them, the queen sum- 
mons her forces with her native sistrum ; nor yet sees in the 
future the two snakes; and gods of every monster shape, and 
barking Anubis, hold weapons against Neptune, Venus, and 
against Minerva. Mars raves amid the fight figured in steel, 
and the fatal Furies in the air; and Discord in her torn man- 
tle goes exulting, whom Bellona follows with her blood-stained 
scourge. 

704. Actian Apollo viewing this scene from heaven bent 
his bow: on that alarm, Egypt and Indians, every Arab, all 
the Sabsei, turned their backs. The Queen herself, the winds 
invoked, seemed to crowd sail, and on the instant to slip loose 
her cables. Amid the carnage, pale in death's presentiment, the 
fire-god had shown her wafted by waves and west wind ; and 
on the other side, the Nile with his vast body mourning, 
opening his bosom, and with expanded robe calling the van- 
quished into the azure bosom of his sheltering streams. Then 
Caesar, in triple triumph entering the walls of Rome, was 
dedicating his deathless vow to Italy's gods, piles of proud 
temples through the whole city. With joy, amusement, and 
applause the streets rang loud. In all the shrines choirs of 
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matrons; altars in all; at the altars slain victims strewed the 
ground. He, seated at the snowy portal of bright Apollo, 
reviews the people's offering, and hangs them on the tall pil- 
lars; conquered nations pass in long procession, various in 
language as in the fashion of their dress and arms. Here had 
Mulciber wrought the Numidian host, and the loose- robed 
Africans; here the Leleges, Carians, and quivered Geloni: 
Euphrates now flowed on with humbler waves, the Morini, 
farthest of mankind, and the horned Rhine, the stubborn 
Dahse, and Araxes that spurned a bridge. Such scenes on 
Vulcan's shield, his mother's gift, he views with wonder ; and, 
ignorant of the events, enjoys the portraiture, raising on his 
shoulder the glory and achievements of posterity. 



BOOK IX. 

1. But, while this was passing in a far distant place, Satur- 
nian Juno sent Iris from heaven to the brave Turnus* It 
chanced then that Turnus sat in the grove of his ancestor 
Pilumnus, in a sacred vale; and to him the daughter of 
Thaumas, with rosy lips, thus spoke : — " Turnus, what none 
of the gods would venture to promise to thy wish ; lo I re- 
volving time has brought unsought, -^neas, his city, friends, 
and fleet abandoned, claims the sovereignty and home of 
Palatine Evander ; and that not sufficing, he has reached the 
farthest cities of Corythus, and arms a host of Lydians, as- 
sembled rustics. Why hesitate? Now is the time to call for 
horses, now for the chariot. Cut short all delay, and sur- 
prise the camp." She spoke, and on her poised wings soared 
to the heaven, and in her flight cleft the wide arch beneath 
the clouds. The prince recognised her, and raised his folded 
hands to heaven, and followed her, as she departed, with 
words like these: — " Iris, pride of the sky, who sent thee to 
me, shooting from the clouds to earth? Whence this sudden 
brightening of the sky? I see deep heaven opening wide, and 
the rolling stars of the sphere ; I obey omens of such import, 
whoever thou be that call me to the field." And with these 
words he advanced and drew up water from the surface of 
the stream, in earnest prayer to the gods, and filled ether 
with his vows. 
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25. Now, all the host were moving on the open plains, 
rich in steeds, rich in gold-embroidered dress. Messapus 
marshals the van, the sons of Tyrrheus the rere. Turnus 
moves amid the lines grasping his arms, and outmeasures them 
by a head's height: like Ganges, silently deep, rising with 
seven smooth-flowing streams, or Nile with fertilizing waters, 
when he ebbs from the plains, and at length sinks within his 
bed. Here the Trojans descry a sudden cloud of dark dust 
collecting, and darkness rising over the plains. From the 
front tower Caicus first exclaims — " What mass of deep dark- 
ness, my countrymen, rolls on? Quick, bring the steel — 
hand out weapons — mount the walls I Lol the enemy is 
upon us." With loud acclaim the Trojans disappear at all 
the gates, and man the walls; for so ^neas, matchless in 
arms, had ordered when departing : should any accident mean- 
while befall: that they should neither venture to marshal 
their lines, nor risk them on the field ; but merely keep their 
camp and trench-encircled walls. So that, though shame 
and anger prompt them to engage, they still close the gates 
and fulfil his orders; and in arms await the enemy in the 
hollow towers. 

47. Turnus, as speeding forward he had preceded the slow 
squadron, comes upon the city followed by twenty chosen 
knights, and unexpected ; him a white-marked Thracian steed 
carries, and a crimson-plumed golden helmet covers. *' Who 
shall he be, youths, to lead with me against the enemy? 
Lol" he cries, and whirling a javelin shoots it on high — the 
opening of the strife — and proudly advances on the plain. 
His comrades approve with a shout, and follow with discor- 
dant cries: they wonder at the Trojans' spiritless hearts: that 
men would not show themselves on the open plain, but kept 
the shelter of their camp. Hither and thither in excitement 
he surveys the walls on horseback, and along the inaccessible 
heights looks for an entrance. And like a wolf watching the 
full fold, when he growls at the stockade, past midnight, 
suffering tediously the wind and rain — the lambs sheltered 
beneath their dams bleat incessantly; he fierce and savage 
chafes in his fury against the absent ; his hunger, long acou- 
mulating, tantalizes him, and his jaws thirsting for blood- 
so the Kutulian's anger kindles at sight of the ramparts and 
the camp : resentment blazes in his stubborn bones ; by what 
means he should essay an entrance, and what expedient might 
dislodge the imprisoned Trojans from the wall, and scatter 
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them on the plain. The fleet, which lay close by the side of 
the camp, fenced round by ramparts and the river's streams, 
he attacks; and calls for iire to his exulting comrades: at 
once he arms his hand with a pine torch. Then they fall 
earnestly to work; the presence of Turnus animates them; 
and all the youths supply themselves with dusky brands. 
They rifled the hearths: the smoky torch emits a pitchy 
blaze, and the flame sends up the mingled ashes to the sky. 

77. What god, ye Muses tell, shielded the Trojans from 
such fatal fires? Who repelled such conflagration from the 
ships? Ancient is the tradition of the deed, but its renown 
eternal. When first -^neas was building a fleet on Phrygian 
Ida, and preparing to seek the depths of ocean; the great 
Berecynthian mother of the gods is said to have addressed these 
words to mighty Jove — " Grant, my son, to my request, 
what thy fond parent asks of thee, the victor of Olympus. I 
have a pine forest, loved through long years ; a consecrated 
grove stood on the mountain's height, where they used wor- 
ship me, shaded by gloomy pines and maple trunks : these I 
gave freely to the Trojan prince, when he required a fleet; 
now doubtful apprehension vexes me with alarm. Dispel my 
fears, and grant this power to thy mother's prayers; that 
they be not shattered by any voyage, nor wrecked by any 
stormy wind ; be their birth upon our mountains their pro- 
tection." 

93. To her, in answer, her son who sways the stars of hea- 
ven — " Mother, how wouldst thou bend the Fates ? or what 
dost thou require for them? should barques constructed by 
mortal hand have privilege of immortality, and -/Eneas as- 
sured of safety explore uncertain dangers? to what divinity 
is power like this allowed? No, but when, their service past, 
they shall gain at last their destination and Ausonia's ports, 
such as shall have escaped the waves, and brought their Tro- 
jan leader to Laurentum; I shall remove their perishable 
form, and bid them be goddesses of the vast sea ; as Nereus' 
daughter Doto, and Galatea, cleave with their breasts the 
foaming deep." He spoke; and to confirm that decree, by 
the rivers of his Stygian brother, by the banks boiling with 
dark pitchy torrent, he bowed his head, and shook all heaven 
with his nod. 

107. So the predicted day was come, and the Fates com- 
peted the destined time, when the outrage of Turnus warned 
their mother to repel the firebrands from her hallowed barques. 
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Here, first an unwonted light flashed on the eye, and a large 
meteor seemed to cross the heaven from the East, and the 
Idsean choirs ; then an awful voice rolled down the air, and 
pervades the Trojan and Rutulian hosts: " Haste not, ye Tro- 
jans, to defend my ships, nor arm your hands: sooner shall it 
be given to Turnus to burn the seas than the consecrated 
pine. Depart at liberty : go, ye goddesses of the deep : your 
mother orders it." And at once they severally burst their 
moorings from the banks, and, like dolphins, with plunging 
beaks sink to the ocean's depths. Then — wondrous portent 
— as many maiden forms as brazen prows had erewhile lined 
the shore, emerge, and float along the deep. 

123. The Rutuli gazed with stupified minds: Messapus even 
stood alarmed upon his frighted team, and the river Tiber 
halts with hoarse murmur, and retracts his current from the 
deep. Still, his confidence failed not the bold Turnus : 
against appearances he raises their courage by his words, and 
fearlessly addresses them: — *' These portents tell against the 
Trojans. Jupiter has withdrawn from them his wonted help; 
they await not the sword or fire of the Rutuli. The seas, 
then, are barred from the Teucri; no more prospect of escape: 
one -half the world is reft from them, while the land is in our 
power, so many thousands of Italian tribes attend in arms. 
No terrors for me have all the boding predictions of the gods, 
which Trojans loudly claim. *Tis full concession to the Fates 
and Venus, that the Trojans have reached fertile Ausonias's 
plains. I, also, have my compensating fates, to exterminate 
with the sword a guilty race, for my intercepted bride: for 
not the AtreidsB only such wrong can wound, nor Mycenae 
alone is free to take up arms. But then, one downfall is 
enough I Their past transgressions should have been enough, 
with almost utter hatred of all womankind. Men, to whom 
the security of an opposing rampart, and their obstructing 
trenches, slight obstacles to death, give confidence. And have 
they not seen Troy's walls, raised by Neptune's hand, sink in 
the flames? But you, my chosen ones I — who prepares to 
raze the wall, and attacks with me the panic-stricken camp? 
I want no Vulcan's arms, no thousand ships against the Teu- 
cri, though all the Etruscans lend their instant help. Mid- 
night treachery, and cowardly theft of a Palladium, — the 
guards of the Acropolis massacred, — let them not fear; nor 
shall we hide in the dark body of a horse. In daylight, 
openly, I am resolved to wrap the walls in fire. I shall show 
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them, that not with Danai nor Pelasgian youths they are en- 
gaged, whom Hector checked till the tenth year. Now, there- 
fore, as the greater portion of the day is past, for the remainder, 
proud of your success, refresh yourselyes, my men, and look 
for preparations for the encounter." 

159* Meanwhile, Messapus is commissioned to invest the 
gates with night-stations of sentries, and encircle the walls 
with fire. Twice seven Rutuli, to guard the walls with troops, 
are chosen; and each of these a hundred youths attend, in 
crimson plumes and flashing gold. They walk their rounds, 
and alternate their duties ; and, laid on the grass, indulge in 
wine, and stoop the bronze beakers. Fires are blazing ; the 
guards revel out the sleepless night. This scene the Trojans 
from the wall behold, and hold their lofty station in arms : in 
anxious fear, also, they watch the gates, and join their battle- 
ments and stages. They collect their weapons. Mnestheus 
and brave Serestus command them, whom father ^^neas, when- 
ever danger should impend, appointed leaders of the youths 
and directors of affairs. All the troops along the walls, shar- 
ing the danger, keep watch, and take by turns their several 
posts* 

176. Nisus was sentry of the gate, keenest in arms, the son 
of Hyrtacus, whom the huntress Ida had sent to follow iEneas, 
active with javelin and feathered arrows; beside him, his com- 
rade Euryalus, than whom no other Trojan was fairer or wore 
the arms of Troy, bearing on his youthful face the first trace 
of manhood. Their love was mutual, and side by side they 
hastened to the war; then too, watching together, they kept 
the gate. Nisus says, *' Do the gods kindle this ardour in our 
souls, or does his own yearning desire make itself a god to 
each? Long since, my thoughts are dwelling on battle or 
the essay of some high enterprise, and are impatient of this 
dull repose. You see what confidence in their position per- 
vades the Rutuli : their fires blaze intermitting : unnerved by 
wine and sleep they have sunk down : all the space around 
is stilL Hear, further, what I speculate, and what purpose 
now rises to my mind. All desire, people and elders, that 
iEneas be summoned, and men sent to bear correct intelli- 
gence. If they insure to you what I require, — for to me the 
glory of the deed is recompense enough, — I think that I can 
find my way by yonder hill to the buildings and walls of Pal- 
lanteum." Euryalus, struck by his lofty passion for renown, 
gazed in surprise, and then thus addressed his enthusiastic 

o2 
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friend: — " Dost thou decline then, Nisus, to take me a part- 
ner in your high enterprise? Shall I send thee alone into 
such peril? Not so my father, war- trained Opheltes, reared 
and instructed me amid the alarms of Greeks, and Troy's ad- 
Tersities ; nor such the exploits I achieTed with thee, follow- 
ing the high-souled ^neas and his perilous fates. Here» here 
dwells a soul contemptuous of life, and which believes that 
honour at which you aim cheaply purchased even with life.'* 

207. Nisus in answer: — '* No such fear had I of thee, nor 
were it just. Nol so may mighty Jupiter restore me to thee 
in triumph, or whatever power beholds this enterprise with 
kind regards ! But, should any chance or deity — as you often 
see in risks like this — hurry me to my fall, I would have thee 
remain ; thy youth is the worthier of life. I would have one 
to lay me in the usual grave, rescued from the field or re- 
deemed by ransom ; or, should any chance forbid that, to offer 
obsequies to the lost one, and pay the honours of a tomb. 
Nor would 1 be the cause of so much sorrow to thy wretched 
mother, who, alone of many mothers, boy, has courage to ao- 
company thee, and regards not great Acestes' walls." The 
other, in reply : — " In vain you frame these idle pretexts ; nor 
do my views alter or give way. Let us be going I'' he says; 
at the same time he wakes the guards : these relieve them and 
take their turn of duty: resigning their post, he goes in oonk- 
pany with Nisus, and they proceed to seek the king. 

225. All other living things through the whole earth were 
resting in sleep their cares, and hearts forgetful of their sor- 
rows; the chief leaders of the Trojans, chosen youths, held 
counsel on the highest interests of the realm, how they should 
act, or who should now bear tidings to Mue&a : they stand, 
leaning on their long lances and holding shields, in the cen- 
tral area of the camp. Then Nisus and Euryalus together, in 
eager haste, entreat admission, — *' that the matter was im- 
portant and worth the time." lulus first received them in 
this haste, and ordered Nisus to speak. Then thus the son of 
Hyrtacus : — '' Hear me with patient consideration, iEneadtt, 
nor let our suggestion be estimated by our years. The Kn- 
tuli, unstrung by wine and sleep, are sunk in silence : we have 
ourselves marked the scene of an ambuscade, which is exposed 
in the divided avenue of the gate which stands next the sea: 
their fires are intermitted, and the black smoke ascends to hea- 
ven. If you allow us to improve the opportunity, you shall be- 
hold soon ^neas followed to the Pallantean waUs, coming wilii 
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trophies, a vast slaughter made. Nor is the way we go unknown 
to us : from the deep valleys we have seen, in our continual 
hunting, the suburbs of the town, and learned all the river." 
Here, Aletes, feeble in years and ripe in wisdom : " Gods of my 
country, in whose protection Troy is ever, ye do not then mean 
utterly to exterminate the Trojan race, while you have given 
such spirit and dauntless hearts in youth.*' As he thus spoke 
he held the shoulders and hands of both, and bedewed his face 
with tears: " What recompense, heroes, what full reward can 
I deem possible to be rendered you for merit like this?" The 
gods and your own virtues shall first bestow the highest : then, 
the gentle ^neas at once shall pay others, and the young-aged 
Ascaniua, never forgetting such a service." " Nay," said As- 
canius, " I, whose sole safety is my father's return, adjure 
thee, Nisus, by the mighty gods, the Lares of Assaracus and 
primaeval Vesta's shrine; whatever chance and hope I have I 
stake upon your valour: recall my father; restore his pre- 
sence ; there's no despondency when he is here. I will give two 
bowls of wrought silver and rough with sculpture, which my 
father took from vanquished Arisba ; two tripods, two large 
talents of gold, an antique beaker which Sidonian Dido gave. 
But, if it shall befall me to own Italy, and sway the sceptre as 
a conqueror, and proclaim a distribution of the spoil : you 
have seen on what a steed, in what golden armour, Turnus 
came: that steed, the shield, and crimson plume, I shall re- 
serve from the allotment; even now, Nisus, thy prize. Be- 
sides, my father will bestow twice six dames of fairest presence, 
and captives, and with all their several equipments ; added to 
these, the domain which King Latinus exclusively possesses. 
But thee, whom my own age at closer distance follows, ami- 
able youth, I now receive with all affection, and embrace as a 
comrade for every chance. Unshared by thee shall no renown 
be sought in my achievements ; whether peace or war I shall 
maintain, thou shalt have my ful^t confidence of deed and 
word." 

^ 280. To him thus Euryalus replies: '^ No time shall ever 
prove me recreant from such heroic enterprise, — ^let fortune 
come but with smiles, but not in enmity. But above all 
rewards, one prayer I make to thee: I have a mother, of 
Priam's ancient house, whom the Ilian land kept not in 
her sorrow from coming forth with me, nor King Acestes' 
walla. Her I am leaving ignorant of all this danger, such 
as it may be, and without a farewell spoken. Night and thy 
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honour be mj witness, that I could not encounter a mo- 
therms tears. Do thon, then, I pray, comfort her afflictioii, 
and protect her loneliness. Let me take with me this hope 
in thee: I shall go more fearless into every chance." With 
hearts affected the Trojans softened into tears; above all, 
fair Inlns; for the picture of filial affection touched his 
souL Then thus he spoke: '^Assure thyself of all that thy 
high ambition merits; for to me she shall be a mother, and 
Creusa*s name alone she shall not have, nor does slight grati- 
tude attend such parentaga Whatever result attend the en- 
terprise, I swear by this head, whereby my father erewhile 
wont to swear, what I promise to thy safe return and thy suc- 
cess, the same shall be reserved for thy mother and thy kin- 
dred." So he spoke in tears, and at once took from his shoulder 
the gold-mounted sword, which Cretan Lycaon had wrought 
with wondrous skill, and fitted conveniently with an ivory 
sheath. Mnestheus gives Nisus the hide of a shaggy lion; 
trusty Aletes exchanges helmets. Armed, they proceed straight 
on ; and, as they go, all the company of chiefs, elders, and 
youths, attend them to the gate with prayers. Fair lulus, 
too, bearing a manly spirit and solicitude beyond his years, 
gave many a message for his father; but the winds scatter 
them all, and waste them abortive on the clouds. 

314. They pass the trenches on their way, and through the 
gloom of night seek the camp of their destruction; first, how- 
ever, to be the death of many. All round upon the grass they 
find bodies prostrate in wine and sleep, chariots upturned on the 
shore ; between the reins and wheels, men, and mingled arms, 
and wine-cups lying. First the son of Hyrtacus thus spoke: 
"We must strike boldly: now the occasion invites us of itself. 
Here lies our way. Do thou keep watch and take a far look 
out, so that no hand may raise itself unseen against us. All 
here I shall devastate, and lead thee through a wide avenue." 
So he said, and checked his speech, while with the sword he 
assails haughty Rhamnes, who, pillowed high upon soft cush- 
ions, chanced to be breathing heavily in sleep, — at once a prince 
and an augur most esteemed by king Tumus ; but by pro- 
phetic skill he could not avert destruction ; three attendants 
near him reclining carelessly among the arms, and the ar- 
mour-bearer of Remus, he surprises, and the charioteer whom 
he found at the horses' feet; and severs with the sword their 
drooping necks. Then the chiefs o\fn head he amputates, 
and leaves a trunk welling with blood. The earth and couches 
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run warm with dark bloods Lamyrus, too, and Lamus, and 
young Sarranus, in his matchless beauty, who spent that night 
in careless mirth, and lay with limbs relaxed by lengthened 
revelry: happy, if he had measured that revel by the night's 
length, and protracted it till day I As the unfed lion, spread- 
ing terror through the full folds — ^for ravening hunger prompts 
him — rends and tears the helpless and terror-silent flocks, and 
roars with bloody jaws. 

342. Not less the carnage of Euryalus: so he, too, rages in 
his passion, and surprises indiscriminately a numerous undis- 
tinguished multitude, — Fadus, Herbesus, Rhoetus, and Abaris, 
unsuspecting — Rhoetus awake and beholding all ; but through 
fear he hid himself behind a tall vase : in his confronting bo- 
som, as he rose, he closely plunged his sword to the hilt, and 
withdrew it with a stream of blood. He disgorges the crim- 
son tide of life, and rejects in death wine mingled with 
blood. The other ardently pursues his stealthy slaughter; 
and was now proceeding to the comrades of Messapus, where 
he saw the last fire waning, and the steeds regularly tethered 
cropping the grass, when thus Nisus briefly — for he saw him 
transported by a wild lust of carnage — " Let us desist," he 
said, '*for the unfriendly dawn draws near; vengeance enough 
is done — a path is levelled through the foe." Many arms of 
heroes, wrought of massive silver, they abandon, cups and 
rich carpets in confusion. Euryalus takes the harness and 
gold-studded belt of Rhamnes, which the most wealthy Csedi- 
cus once sent a present to Tiburtine Remulus, when by proxy 
cementing an alliance; dying, he gave them to his grandson 
to wear. After his death the Rutuli won them on the battle- 
field ; these he takes and vainly fits them on his strong shoul- 
ders. Then the light crested helmet of Messapus he puts on. 
They leave the camp, and take the road to safety. 

367. Meanwhile, cavalry, sent on from the Latin capital, 
while the rest of the marshalled host lingers on the plain, 
were coming charged with a message for king Turnus, three 
hundred, all targetted, led by Volscens. Now they were near- 
ing the camp and approaching the walls ; when they descried 
these in the distance turning away by the western path ; and 
the helmet in the glimmering dark of night betrayed thought- 
less Euryalus, and flashed as it met the rays. Not heedlessly 
was it observed. Volscens calls from the troop. *^ Stand men 1 
What is the object of your journey? Who are ye in arms? 
Whither bend ye your way?" They offered no reply, but sped 
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their flight to the woods, and sought protection of the night. 
The horsemen post themselves at the familiar passes on every 
side, and circle every outlet with a guard. 

381. There was a wood, — a wide scene of rough bush and 
shady holms, which close brambles filled all through: a path 
here and there opened through the dark jungle. The dark- 
ness of foliage and the cumbrous booty impede Euryalus, and 
fear misleads him from his proper course. Nisus escapes, and 
had now unconsciously passed from the enemy and the dis- 
tricts, afterwards called Alban from Alba's name — then king 
Latinus possessed the woodland pastures — when he stood and 
looked vainly round for his absent friend. " Poor Euryalus, 
where have I left thee? Where shall I seek thee, threading 
back again the tangled paths of the intricate wood?" At the 
same time he retraces his cautious steps, and strays through 
the silent bush. He hears the horses ; he hears the din and 
the calls of the pursuers. No long time intervenes when a 
cry strikes on his ear, and he beholds Euryalus, whom, now 
overpowered, and vainly and desperately struggling, the whole 
company, favoured by the treachery of the darkness and the 
ground, and the sudden bewildering assault, are bearing o£P. 
What can he do? By what armed resistance can he essay to 
save the youth? Should he rush amid the swords to certain 
death, and hasten a glorious death by wounds? Hurling in 
haste a javelin with indrawn arm, looking to the high moon, 
he thus addresses her in prayer, " Do thou, O goddess, do thou 
efficiently assist myeflbrt, Latonia, pride of the stars, and pa- 
troness of groves; by all the offerings that my father Hyrta- 
cus for me has ever laid upon thy altars ; by all that I have 
added from my own hunting, hung from thy dome, or fixed 
on thy hallowed vestibule: grant me to disconcert this band, 
and guide my weapons through the air." 

410. He spoke, and with the energies of all his strength dis- 
charged the weapon ; the flying lance severs the gloom of 
night, and reaches the back of Sulmo; and there snaps short, 
and pierces his heart with the splintered wood. He falls, 
throwing from his breast the life- warm stream, death-chilled, 
and heaves his sides in long-drawn sobs. They look all round. 
Encouraged by this, lot another weapon he poised at his ear's 
edge. During their alarm, the spear went whirring through 
both the temples of Tagus, and stood warmed in his trans- 
fixed brain. Volscens rages fiercely, but sees nowhere the 
owner of the weapon, nor where, though eager, he might di- 
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rect his vengeance. " You shall, however," he said, ** with 
your life-blood pay me the penalty of both: then with his 
drawn sword he rushed upon Euryalus. Then, in his terror 
and distraction, Nisus exclaims — for he could no longer lurk 
in the darkness, or endure such agony: ^'Me, me, I am here 
who have done it ; on me turn your swords I Oh, Rutuli, all 
the offence is mine: he dared nothing, nor could he — 1 call 
the sphere of watching stars to witness — he only loved his 
hapless friend too truly." Thus he addressed them, while the 
sword, urged with an effort, passed through the ribs and rent 
the snowy breast. Euryalus falls in death, and upon his comely 
limbs the blood flowed ; and his drooping neck sinks on his 
shoulders ; as a bright flower, beheaded by the plough, lies 
fading in death ; or poppies, with fainting necks, bow their 
heads, when accidentally oppressed by rain. But Nisus rushes 
among them, and assails, through all,Volscen8 alone; Yolscens 
alone he heeds, while around him the close-thronging ene- 
mies repel him. Still he advances, and wheels his flashing 
sword, until he plunged it in the confronting mouth of the 
loud Rutulian, and as he fell, robbed his foe of life. Then on 
his lifeless friend he flung himself all pierced, and there at 
last in peaceful death he slept. Happy both 1 if any power 
my verse can wield, no time shall ever efface you from future 
memory ; long as the house of ^neas shall occupy the Capi- 
tol's unshaken rock, and a Eoman father shall sway the 
empire. 

450. The successful Rutuli, in possession of the captive 
spoils, conveyed the lifeless Volscens with sorrow to the camp ; 
nor less the mourning in the camp, when Rhamnes was found 
dead, and so many chiefs massacred in one slaughter, with 
Sarranus and Numa. Dense was the throng even around the 
bodies, and the expiring men, and the ground fresh dyed with 
warm blood, and the full streams of foaming gore. They com- 
pare and recognise the spoils, the burnished helmet of Messa- 
pus, and the belt regained in deadly struggle. 

460. Now, leaving Tithonus' saffron couch, Aurora dawning 
sowed the earth with orient light: the sun now forth, and 
objects revealed in light: Turnus, himself clothed in arms, 
summons to arms his men, his brazen lines : each gathers to 
the field his own, and with diverse rumours they goad on 
their fury. Even on erected spears they fix, and follow with 
wild shouts, the heads of Nisus and Euryalus. The hardy 
Trojans on their ramparts' western side — for the eastern was 
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flanked by the river — opposed their array, keep their deep 
entrenchments, and stand dejected on their tall towers; while 
the impaled heads of the heroes saddened them, too well known 
to their sorrowing friends, and streaming with dark gore. 

473. Meanwhile, through the alarmed city, winged Fame 
flies hasting with the news, and reaches the ears of the mo- 
ther of Euryalus. Then suddenly the vital warmth left her 
wretched frame, the shuttle fell from her hands, and her web 
ran loose. She flies forth distracted ; and with female shrieks 
rending her hair, she seeks in her frantic course the walls 
and foremost troops. No men, no risk of weapons did she 
heed; then with her wailing fills the air. ** Is it thus, Eury- 
alus, I see thee? Couldst thou, the sole comfort of my wan- 
ing age, leave me forlorn? Cruel I and no time given thy 
wretched mother to say farewell to thee departing to such 
deadly danger? Alasl on foreign earth thou liest, thrown as 
a prey to dogs and birds of Latium 1 And I, thy mother have 
not led thee — thy lifeless body — forth ; or closed thine eyes, 
or bathed thy wounds, or clothed thee with the robe, which 
with eager haste I made for thee day and night, and beguiled 
at the loom the sorrows of old age. How shall I follow thee? 
or what land now covers thy limbs, thy dismembered body, 
thy mangled corpse? Is this, my son, what you present 
me of thyself? This have 1 followed over land and sea? 
Pierce me, if you have any sympathy ; on me cast all your 
weapons, Eutuli ; me before all remove with the sword ; or do 
thou, mighty father of the gods, have pity ; and with thy bolt 
cast down to Tartarus this head unblessed ; since otherwise I 
cannot break this weary tie of life I'* 

By this sorrow their minds were shocked, a melancholy sigh 
ran through them all ; their strength unnerved was paralyzed 
for battle. Still awakening their sorrow, Idaeus and Actor, 
by order of Ilioneus, and deeply sorrowing lulus, take and 
remove her in their arms to her home. 

503. But the trumpet sounded afar its loud alarm from the 
ringing brass: the shout replies, and heaven echoes. The 
Volsci advance in array, beneath the tortoise-fence, and pre- 
pare to fill the trenches, and raze the wall. Some look for 
an approach, and scaled the walls on ladders; where the lines 
are thin, and the intermitting cordon of men lets in the light. 
The Trojans in turn shower all sorts of weapon, and thrust 
them down with massive poles, trained by long fighting to de- 
fend their walls. Stones, too, of crushing weight, they roll 
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down; if they might at all break through' the shielded line; 
while yet beneath their close- locked shed they love to bear 
all chances. No longer can they hold out; for, where a 
numerous throng comes on, the Trojans roll and impel a 
weighty mass, which overwhelmed the Butuli around, and 
broke their roof of arms. Nor further the bold Rutuli care 
to resist in covered fight, but strive with missiles to scare 
them from the rampart. Elsewhere Mezentius, dreadful to 
view, waved an Etruscan brand, and flings the smoky fires ; 
while Messapus, the tamer of the steed, Neptune's son, breaches 
the rampart, and calls for ladders against the walls. 

525. Ye goddesses. Calliope, I pray, inspire my song ; what 
desolation with the sword, what deaths did Turnus there and 
then effect ; what hero each sent down to Orcus ; and with me 
unrol to view the spacious limits of the war; for you reir.em- 
ber, goddesses, and can recount. There was a tower of vast 
height and lofty bridges, convenient in position, which, with 
their utmost efforts, all the Italians strove to storm, and with 
their utmost energy of strength to overthrow; — the Trojans, 
on the other side, to defend it with stones, and shoot their 
numerous weapons through the hollow port-holes. Turnus, 
leading the assault, flung a blazing brand, and attached the 
fire to its side, which, fanned by the wind, seized on the planks, 
and clung to the burning posts. Within they fluttered in 
confusion, and vainly longed to escape the peril. While they 
throng together, and recoil to the side exempt from danger ; 
then the tower fell with a sudden rush, and the whole heaven 
thundered to the crash. Fainting they come to the ground, 
followed by the resistless mass, pierced by their own darts, 
and wounded through the breasts with the hard wood. Scarcely 
Helenor and Lycus alone escaped: of these Helenor was a 
youth, whom the bond-maid, Lycimnia, brought forth clan- 
destine to the Lydian king, and reared and sent to Troy in 
forbidden arms, light armed with unsheathed blade, and un- 
pretending with unblazoned shield. 

549. When he saw himself amid the encircling thousands 
of Turnus, and Latin ranks ranged here and there; as a wild 
beast, that, circled by the strong cordon of hunters, chafes 
upon the weapons, and deliberately flings itself on death, and 
rises with a spring upon the lances ; so, bent on death, the 
youth charges upon surrounding foes, and rushes where he 
sees the weapons thickest. Biit Lycus, far swifter of foot, 
through foes and arms, gains the walls in flight, and strives 
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to grasp the high coping, and reach his comrades* hands. 
Him Turn us, pursuing with foot and weapon, insults victo- 
rious with these words : " Didst thou hope, infatuate, to be 
able to escape our hands?" And then he seized him as he 
hung, and pulled him down with a great portion of the wall : 
as Jove's armour-bearer, soaring upward, bears off, in his 
hooked talons, a hare or snow-white swan ; or, as the wolf of 
Mars steals from the fold a lamb, sought by the loud bleating 
of its dam. The war-cry rises all round. They assault, and 
fill the trenches with the mound: others cast blazing torches 
to the battlements. Ilioneus, with a large stone fragment of 
a mountain, overthrows Lucetius, advancing to the gate, and 
armed with fire; Liger j^mathion, and Asylas Corinseus; the 
one practised at the javelin, the other at the far-deceiving 
arrow. Cseneus overthrows Ortygius, Turnus the victorious 
Cseneus. Turnus, Itys and Clonius, Dioxippus and Promolua, 
and Sagaris, and Idas standing on the tower head: Capys Pri- 
vernus. Him Themilla's slender spear had grazed : dropping 
his shield, he placed his hand unwisely on the wound; and so 
the winged shaft arrived, and — while his hand was pinned to 
the left side — rent with a mortal wound the secret internal 
breathing organs of the soul. 

581. In his conspicuous arms the son of Arcens stood, with 
embroidered mantle and brilliant Iberian blue, of noticeable 
beauty, whom his father, Arcens, had sen t, reared in h is mother's 
grove, along Symaethus' streams, where stands the rich altar 
of the gentle Palici. Mezentius even, dropping the spear, 
thrice wheeled round his head a whirring sling with tightened 
thong, and cleft in two his confronting head with the moulded 
lead, and laid him extended on the deep sand. Then, for the 
first time in war, is Ascanius said to have aimed the fieet ar- 
row — accustomed, theretofore, to scare the timid game — and to 
have slain the strong King of Numana, whose name was Re- 
mulus, and had united in recent marriage the younger sis- 
ter of Turnus. He, before the front lines, exclaiming, in 
proper and unseemly terms, and proud of his new royalty, 
passed on and loudly vaunted his gigantic form. " Are ye 
not ashamed to be again besieged and shut within your 
walls, twice captured Phrygians, and be sheltered by your 
walls from death ? Here are the men who claim our brides 
in war I What god, what madness, drove you to Italy? Not 
here are Atreus' sons, nor the artificer of guile, Ulysses. A 
nation hardy from our birth, we take our children first to the 
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river, and harden tliem with the sharp ice upon the water: 
our boys are watchful in the^chase, and roam the forest; to 
break the steed is our pleasure, and aim the arrow from the 
bow. While our youths, inured to industry, and trained to 
temperance, break the soil with the harrow, or storm cities in 
war. All our life is exercised in arms, and, with the inverted 
lance, we goad the backs of our steers ; nor does the decrepi- 
tude of age impair our mental powers, or waste our strength. 
Our grey hairs we cover with the helmet, and our enduring 
pleasure is to win fresh booty, and live on plunder. Your 
garments are embroidered with yellow and bright purple: in- 
dolence is your passion : your delight to revel in the dance : 
your tunics have sleeves : your turbans have chin-stays. Phry- 
gian women indeed ; not Phrygians, sure ; go to high Dindyma, 
where the flute pours its double tones on your familiar ears. 
The tambour and the Berecynthian fife of Ida's queen invite 
you. Leave war to men, and retire from arms!" 

621. Uttering these vaunting words, and proclaiming these 
insults, Ascanius could not endure him ; and, face to face, he 
levelled his shaft upon the horse-hide string, and drawing his 
arms apart, he stood ; first addressing Jove in humble prayer : 
"Jupiter, almighty, favour my bold attempt. I shall, myself, 
bring to thy temple periodic offerings, and place at the altar 
a steer with gilded horns, flnowy white, and carrying his head 
level with his dam, that now butts with the horn, and flings 
up the sand with his feet." The father heard him, and thun- 
dered on the left of the cloudless sky : at once the death-freighted 
bow resounds, and the indrawn arrow fled with ominous twang, 
and passed through the head of Remulus, and pierced his hol- 
low temples with its head. " Go, insult valour in mocking 
words: this answer the twice- captured Trojans give thee 
back." So much Ascanius spoke. The Trojans follow with 
acclaim, and shout in triumph, and raise their courage to 
the heaven. 

638. Then from the expanse of ether, Apollo of the flowing 
locks chanced to look down on the Ausonian plains and the 
city, seated on a cloud, and thus addresses the victorious 
lulus: *' Bless thee in thy young heroism, boy; so heaven is 
gained; born of gods, the destined father of gods I Justly 
shall every war, foredoomed to come, sink to repose beneath 
the line of Assaracus. Troy canpot contain thee." And with 
these words he cast himself from the high heaven, parts the 
breezy air, and seeks Ascanius. Then to the form of old Butea 
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he turns his features. He had been, in time past, Dardanian 
Anchises' shield-bearer, and trusty warder of his gate ; now 
his father assigned him to Ascanius, as a squire. Apollo moved 
in all the likeness of the ancient, voice and colour, and hoary 
locks, and loud-clashing arms: and in these words accosts the 
impetuous lulus: '^Suffice it, son of jEneas, that with impu- 
nity Numana's king has fallen by thy weapons ; this first victory 
the great Apollo gives thee, and envies not thy similar arms : 
refrain, boy, from further war.'* With this address Apollo 
broke off the interview, and quitted mortal presence, and, far 
from view, vanished in bodiless air. The Trojan chiefs re- 
cognised the god and heavenly weapons, and heard his quiver 
ringing as he went. Therefore, by the command and will of 
Phoebus, they hold lulus back, impatient for the fight. Again 
they advance, themselves, to the encounter, and expose their 
lives to visible danger. 

664. The war-cry runs along the battlements all round the 
walls: eagerly they bend the bow and hurl the javelin: the 
ground is all strewn with missiles: then shields and hol- 
low helmets ring to the blow : an obstinate fight ensues: 
thick as the shower, that coming westward during the rainy 
Hsedi, scourges the ground: thick as the hail-storm pouring 
on the waters, when Jupiter from the stormy south wields a 
watery tempest, and bursts the hollow clouds of heaven. Pan- 
darus, and Bitias, sprung from Alcanor of Ida, whom the 
sylvan laera reared in the grove of Jupiter; youths tall as 
their native pines and hills, throw open, in their pride of arms, 
the gate intrusted to them by the chief's command, and freely 
invite the foe within the walls. Themselves within, on the 
right and left, take post beside the towers, armed in steel and 
waving plumes upon their lofty heads; as two cloud-piercing 
oaks arise by the clear streams, on Padus' banks, or by the 
pleasant Athesis, and rear to heaven their undipped heads, 
and nod with lofty summit. 

The Rutuli burst in when they saw the entrance open. At 
once Quercens and Aquicolus, comely in arm8,Tmarus, of head- 
long courage, and Haemon, son of Mars, with their whole com- 
panies turned their back in the retreat, or at the outer en- 
trance of the gate laid down their lives. Then the fury of 
their hostile passions grows more high ; and now the banded 
Trojans throng to the same point, and venture to close in 
fight, and to advance further. 

691. To the leader Turnus, raging in another quarter, and 
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discomfiting tlie troops, the news arrives, that the enemy wore 
kindling with unwonted slaughter and holding their gates un- 
closed. He abandons his design, and, fired with deep resentment, 
speeds to the Trojan gate and the disdainful brothers ; and first 
Antiphates, for he came forward first, the clandestine son of high 
Sarpedon by a Theban mother, he prostrates with a cast mis- 
sile: through the yielding air the Italian corneil flies, and 
piercing his throat sinks deep into his breast ; the gash of the 
dark wound emits a frothing stream, and in his perforated lungs 
the steel grows warm. Next Merops and Erymas with the 
sword, and then Aphidnus he lays low : then Bitias with flash- 
ing eye and menacing spirit, not with a javelin — for by no 
javelin would he have yielded up his life — but, with loud 
whirring flight a fire-spear came, shot like the lightning; 
which nor the two bull-hides, nor cuirass mailed with double 
scales of gold, withstood. His huge limbs sink and fall; the 
earth groans, and his broad shield rings over him. So, on 
Baise's Euboean shore, a stony structure sometimes falls, which, 
first built high of mountain blocks, they pour into the sea; 
so it comes downward with a crash, and falling, sinks into the 
water's depth. The seas are convulsed, and the dark sands 
float up. Then to the sound high Prochyta trembles, and the 
stony couch, Inarime, laid by Jove's command upon Typhoeus. 
717. Here armipotent Mars lent courage and strength to 
the Latins, and plied his sharp incentives in their breasts ; and 
cast upon the Trojans defeat and gloomy terror. They meet 
from every side; as the field of tight was opened, and the 
war-god inspired their hearts. Pandarus, when he saw his 
brother's body fallen, and the position of affairs, and what ill 
fortune swayed the day; with mighty effort turns the gate 
upon its rolling hinges, straining his broad shoulders, and 
many of his friends shut from the walls he leaves in the un- 
yielding strife ; while others he locks in with himself and admits 
in their haste ; infatuate, who never saw the King of the Eutuli 
amid the throng forcing his way, and unconsciously enclosed 
him in the city, like a fierce tiger amid the helpless flock. At 
once fresh light flashed from his eyes; and his arras clashed 
frightfully ; the crimson plumes quiver on his head ; and daz- 
zling flames issue from his shield. The Trojans in sudden 
panic recognise his dreaded presence and gigantic stature. 
Then the tall Pandarus bounds forth, and burning with ven- 
geance for his brother's death, exclaims, " Here is no bridal 
palace of Amata, nor Ardea holds Turnus within his native 
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walls: a hostile camp thou seest: hence there is no power to 
escape." Turnus smiling on him with calm confidence, replieSi 
'^ Begin, with all the courage of thy heart, and close in fight ( 
here also thou shalt tell Priam of an Achilles found." He 
spoke ; the other straining his utmost strength flings a lanoe 
with unsmoothed knots and unseasoned bark. The air received 
the wound. Saturnian Juno came and bent it aside; and the 
lance stands in the gate. '* But, not this weapon which my 
hand wields in strength shall thou escape; for not such is the 
sender of the missile and the wound." So he said, and rises 
high to his upraised sword, and between the temples cleft his 
divided forehead and beardless cheeks with a ghastly wound. 
A crash ensues: the earth shook under the ponderous weight: 
he spreads upon the ground, in death, his sinking limbs and 
arms dabbled with brains; while in equal parts, here and 
there, his head fell on either shoulder. In trembling terror 
the Trojans disperse in flight; and had the thought at once 
occurred to the victor, to rend the bolts by force and admit his 
comrades through the gate; that were the latest day of the 
war and the nation ; but rage and the unreasoning thirst of 
blood urged him against the foe. 

762. First Phalaris and Gyges ham-strung he surprises; 
the spears reft from these he hurls on the backs of the fugi- 
tives. Juno supplies him with strength and courage; he gives 
them Halys for a comrade, and Phegeus with perforated 
shield: then, unconscious and kindling the flght along the 
walls, Alcandrus, Halius, NoemoD, and Prytanis. Lynceua 
advancing forward and calling his companions, with a right- 
hand blow of his wheeling sword from the rampart's side he 
anticipates: his head at one close blow amputated, with the 
helmet, lay severed far. Then Amycus the wild hunter, than 
whom none was more skilled to poison weapons with a touch, 
and point the steel with venom ; Cly tins son of jEoIus, and 
Cretheus the Muses' favourite — Cretheus the Muses' votary 
— whose delight was ever the song and minstrelsy, and to 
tune the strings to harmony : he sang ever of steeds and he- 
roes arms, and combats. 

.778. At last, the Trojan chiefs, learning the slaughter of 
their friends, assemble, Mnestheus and proud Serestus: they 
find their comrades dispersed, and the enemy within. Then 
Mnestheus — " Whither then," he says, "whither bend ye your 
flight ? What other walls, what farther city do ye own ? Shall 
one man, my countrymen, walled in, too, within your ram- 
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parts, have dealt, unpunished, such havoc through your city 
— have sent to Orcus so many yputhful chiefs ? Cannot your 
tame spirits feel pity and shame for your fallen country, your 
ancestral gods, and the great ^neas ?" By words like these, 
they are kindled into courage and stand in solid mass. Tur- 
nus by slow degrees retreated from the fight, and moved to 
the river, and the side flanked by the river. With higher 
spirit, therefor^, the Trojans with loud cries engaged and con- 
densed their bands ; as when a throng with levelled weapons 
urge a brown lion, while he daunted, provoked, with angry 
scowl, retreats ; and nor rage nor valour permits him to turn 
his back ; nor to advance, however eager, through men and 
weapons is he able. 

797. So, backward, undecided, Turnus withdraws his hesi- 
tating stepS) and his heart boils with anger. Even twice already 
he had charged amid the foe; twice discomfited in flight he 
drove the ranks along the walls. But the whole army from 
the camp hastily combined ; nor to oppose them can Saturnian 
Juno venture to lend him strength ; for Jupiter €ent down 
ethereal Iris from the sky, charged with no gentle message 
to his sister ; if Turnus should not leave the Trojans' lofty 
wall. Therefore, the prince has no suflicient power to stay the 
onset with shield or sword: so is he overpowered all round 
by showering weapons. With ceaseless din his hollow helmet 
rings round his brow, and the strong brass is chinked with 
stones ; the plume is torn from his head ; nor can his shield re- 
sist the blows: the Trojans and Mnestheus flashing at their 
head pour on their spears. Then from his whole body sweat 
comes pouring, and — without power to breathe— forms a 
clammy stream : a painful panting convulses his tired limbs. 
Then, at last, with headlong spring, he plunged all armed into 
the river. He, with his yellow waves received him as he came, 
and floated him on the gentle stream ; and, washing the blood 
away, restored him in joy to his friends. 



BOOK X. 

1, Meanwhile the court of almighty Olympus is opened, and 
the father of gods and king of men convenes a council to 
the star-spangled dome, whence high- throned he beholds all 
earth, the Trojan camp, and Latin tribes. They sit in the 
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double-doored chamber: the king begins: " Mighty denizens 
of heaven, why is your purpose changed, and why so strive 
with hostile feelings? I had forbidden' that Italy should op- 
pose the Trojans in war. Why this dissension, despite my pro- 
hibition? What fear has urged or these or those to look for 
arms or grasp the sword? The due time for war shall come— 
anticipate it not I- — when fierce Carthage shall, one day, pour 
down upon the Roman towers the sweeping ruin of the opened 
Alps: then shall there be liberty to vie in enmity, then to pre- 
cipitate events. Now, let it pass ; and freely conclude an una- 
nimous treaty." 

17. Thus briefly Jupiter; but golden Venus not briefly in 
reply : " Father, immortal power of men and the universe— 
for what else can we now address in prayer ? — seest thou, how 
the Rutuli triumph, and Turnus moves through the midst 
conspicuous in his car, and careers elated by success. Their 
circling walls no longer shield the Trojans ; even within the 
gates and the very ramparts they wake the fight; and the 
trenches run in blood, -^neas, unaware, is absent. Wilt thou 
never grant them freedom from siege? Once more an enemy 
menaces the walls of infant Troy: another army too, and 
once more from ^tolian Arpi Tydides rises against the 
Trojans. For me, 1 believe wounds yet await me; and I, thy 
daughter, am doomed to mortal weapons I If without thy con- 
sent, and despite thy will, the Trojans came to Italy, let them 
atone for the off*ence, nor aid them with thy help: but if, led 
by so many prophecies which Powers above and below vouch- 
safed, why can any now counteract thy orders ? or why per- 
vert the fates? Why should I recall the burning of the fleet 
on the shore of Eryx ? Why the king of the storms and rag- 
ing winds called from ^olia? or Iris sent from the clouds? 
Now, even the Manes — that portion of the universe remained 
unmoved — she incites ; and suddenly let loose upon the upper 
world, Alecto revels through the Italian cities. For our ascen- 
dancy I take no thought; that hope we did indulge, while fortune 
lasted : let those prevail, whom thou would st have prevail, since 
there is no country which thy cruel consort will give the Tro- 
jans: by the smoking ruins of fallen Troy, father, I pray thee; 
be it granted to remove Ascanius in safety from tllte war : be 
it permitted that my grandson survive 1 Let JEneas — ^if it 
must be so — be tossed on the trackless deep, and take such 
course as Fortune shall assign. The other may I have power 
to save and withdraw from the deadly fight I There is Ama- 
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thus, stately Paphos, and high Cythera, and my Idalian home: 
here in obscurity, resigning arms, let him spend his life I Bid 
Carthage with strong hand reduce Ausonia: from him shall 
no resistance meet the Tyrian cities. What availed it to es- 
cape the plague of war, and to have threaded in^ flight the 
Grecian fires ; and all the perils of sea and boundless earth 
surmounted, while the Trojans looked for Latium and Troy's 
revival ? Were it not better to have occupied the remaining 
ashes of their home and the site where Troy stood? Give back, 
I pray thee, to the wretches Xanthus and Simois ; grant them, 
father, once more to undergo the vicissitudes of Trey." 

62. Then regal Juno, stung by deep resentment: "Why 
dost thou urge me to break my disdainful silence, and pro- 
claim in words my secret pain ? Has any man or god com- 
pelled ^neas to provoke war, or come an enemy to King La- 
tinus ? He came to Italy by sanction of the fates — granted — 
urged by the ravings of Cassandra : have we tempted him to 
forsake his camp, or trust his life to the winds ? to confide to 
a boy the control of the war, and his city ? to solicit the al- 
liance of the Tyrrheni, an inoffensive people? What god, 
what unkind power of ours, forced him to these mistakes? 
Where was Juno on these occasions, or Iris sent from the 
clouds? Is it unfair that the Italians should invest the in- 
fant Troy in flames, and that Turnus should abide in his na- 
tive land, whose grandsire is Pilumnus, whose mother the 
goddess Venilia? What is it, for the Trojans to outrage the 
Latins with smoky brands, to subject to their sway a foreign 
land, and drive home plunder? What, to adopt fathers-in- 
law, and force men's brides from their bosoms. To beg for 
peace ostensibly, to hoist arms upon their barques ? Thou 
canst withdraw ^neas from the vengeance of the Greeks, 
and for the hero present a cloud and unsubstantial air: thou 
canst into so many nymphs transform his fleet: that we in 
turn should aid in aught the Kutuli — is it forbidden? ^neas 
unaware is absent, and unaware let him be absent. Paphos 
is yours and Idalium, and high Cythera: why dost thou pro- 
voke a city teeming with war and rugged hearts? Do we 
strive to uproot the tottering interests of thy Phrygia? We? 
or he who exposed the helpless Trojans to the Greeks? 
What was the provocation for Europe and Asia to arise with 
one accord to arms, and break their treaties for an abduc- 
tion? Did the Trojan seducer outrage Sparta at my sugges- 
tion? Did I supply the weapons, or by criminal passion 
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keep the war alive? Then you should have trembled for 
jour people. Now, too late, you essay groundless complaints, 
and utter idle taunts.'* 

96. So Juno pleaded; and with divided assent all heaven's 
inhabitants murmured: like the rising wind, when it mur- 
murs, intercepted in the woods ; and sends a smothered roar, 
presaging to mariners the coming storm. Then the almighty 
father, who owns the supreme sovereignty of the world, 
begins. While he speak^, heaven's high mansion is hushed ; 
the earth's foundations quake; the deep ether is still: the 
zephyrs then subside; the sea calms its slumbering waves: — 
" Hear, then, with attention, and remember these my words. 
Since it may not be that the Ausonians unite in friendship 
with the Trojans, and your dissension admits no settlement; 
whatever be their several, fortunes on that day ; whatever 
hopes they severally form, Trojan or Eutulian let them be, 
I shall treat with no distinction; whether by fate the camp is 
held in siege by the Italians, or by Troy's own fatal error and 
wild predictions. Nor do I exempt the Rutuli. To each shall 
his own deeds bring triumph or defeat. King Jupiter is to 
all impartial. Fate shall pursue its course." By the rivers 
of his Stygian brother, by the banks of the dark pitch-flow- 
ing gulf, he bowed his head, and with the nod shook all 
Olympus. There ended the conference. Then from his golden 
throne Jupiter rose; and in the centre the gods conduct hini 
to his gates. 

1 1 8. The Rutuli, meantime, at all the gates around press on 
to slay the men, and circle the walls with fire. But the 
rTrojan host are kept enclosed within the ramparts, and no 
prospect of escape. Idly they stand desponding on the high 
towers, and with a slender ring line the walls. Asius, son of 
Imbrasus, and Hicetaon's son, Thymoetes ; the two Assaraci, 
and the elder Thymbris, with Castor, the leaders of the van. 
These, Clarus and Themon, brothers both of Sarpedon, fol- 
low from famed Lycia. Acmon of Lyrnessus, straining his 
whole body, brings a huge stone, no small fragment of a 
mountain, neither to Clytius, his father, inferior, nor to his 
brother Mnestheus. Some with javelins, some with stones, 
haste to the rescue, assume the brands, and lay their arrows 
on the string. Lo I in the midst, the Dardanian boy, with 
his fair head uncovered, the dearest care of Venus; like a 
sparkling jewel that chequers ruddy gold, a trinket for head 
or neck : or like brilliant ivory set in box or Orician ebony : 
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for his snowy neck receives his streaming hair, and a sustain- 
ing band of ductile gold. Thee also, Ismarus, heroic nations 
saw aiming the shaft, and pointing the arrow with poison, 
high-born of a Lydian house, where men work a rich soil, 
and Pactolus sprinkles it with gold. Mnestheus, too, was 
there; whom his late success in driving Turnus from the 
ramparts proudly elates, and Capys: from him the name 
derived of Campania's city. 

146. They had engaged in the mutual strife of iron war: 
^neas at midnight was ploughing the waters. For, when 
he left Evander, and entered the Etruscan camp, he waits on 
the king, and mentions to the king his name and birth, what 
he requested, and what, on his part, he proposed ; informs 
him what arms Mezentius engages in his cause, and the hos- 
tile purposes of Turnus; reminds him of the stability of 
human fortunes, and blends entreaties. No delay ensues. 
Tarchon unites his forces and concludes a treaty. Then, free 
of fate, the Lydian people man their galleys by heaven's per- 
mission, entrusted to a foreign chief. The galley of ^neas 
keeps the lead, with Phrygian lions yoked beneath her bows. 
Ida tcwers above, most dear to Trojan exiles. Here great 
^neas sits, and ponders in silence the changing issues of 
war ; and Pallas, close at his left side, now asks of the stars 
the navigation of dark night; and now, of his adventures on 
land and sea. 

163. Now, goddesses, let flow Helicon, and awake my song: 
what hosts, meanwhile, follow ^Eneas from the Tuscan shores, 
and man the ships, and advance upon the sea. Massicus, 
the chief, furrows the deep in the brazen Tigris, with whom 
a band of a thousand youths, who left Clusium's walls, and 
the city Cosae; whose weapons are arrows and light quivers 
on their shoulders, and a death-dealing bow. With them 
fierce Abas; his whole army gleamed with burnished arms, 
and his galley with a gilt Apollo. Six hundred youths, 
trained in war, his native Populonia gave him, and Ilva's 
isle, rich in exhaustless iron mines, three hundred. The 
third, that mediator between men and gods, Asylas, to whom 
the nerves of victims, to whom heaven's stars, are known; 
and the speech of birds, and flashes of prophetic lightning, 
brings on a thousand in close array and bristling spears. 
These Pisse subjects to his sway, a city Alphean in origin, 
Etruscan in its site. Astur, in all his beauty, comes next — 
Astur, proud of his steed and inlaid arms. They give three 
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hundre3 — all with one feeling of obedience — who dwell in 
Caere's home and Minio's plains ; and ancient Pyrgi and un- 
genial Graviscas. 

185. I shall not pass thee unrecorded, most valiant leader of 
the Ligures, Cinyras, and Cupavo, attended by a few, whose 
plumes of swan feathers flutter on thy head — love was your 
transgression ; the crest records your father's transformation — 
for they tell that Cycnus, through sorrow for his loved Phae- 
ton, while singing amidst the aspen leaves, and his sister's 
shadows, and beguiling in song his melancholy passion, as- 
sumed soft feathers in his hoary age, parting from earth, and 
soaring in song to heaven. His son, accompanying on board 
his coeval troops, impels with oars the bulky Centaur: he 
stoops over the water, and, from his* high place, threatens the 
waves with a crushing rock, and furrows the deep sea with 
his long keel. 

198. Famed Ocnus also from his native shores summons his 
host, son of prophetic Manto, and the Tuscan river, who gave 
thee, Mantua, walls and his mother's name: Mantua, glorious 
in ancestry ; but all their lineage is not the same. She had 
three tribes, four clans in every tribe ; herself the mistress of 
the clans ; her strength of Tuscan blood. Hence also Mezen- 
tius arms against himself five hundred, whom Mincius, born 
of Benacus, bowered in green reeds, conveyed to the sea in 
armed ships. Aulestes moves unwieldy, and with a hun- 
dred oars rises and sweeps the waves; the sea foams with 
furrowed surface. Him the Triton conveys of towering size, 
and scaring the green waters with a shell ; whose shaggy form 
as he swims displays a human figure to the waist: his body 
ends in a fish ; the foamy waves gurgle beneath his savage 
breast. So many chosen chiefs in thrice ten ships advanced 
to strengthen Troy, and furrowed with brass the watery 
plains. 

215. Now the day had sunk from heaven, and in her night- 
rolling car the gentle Phoebe trod the zenith. jEneas — for 
care allowed no repose to his limbs — sat guiding the helm, 
himself, and tending the sails. Then, in his midway course, 
there meets him, lo I a choir of his own followers : the nymphs 
whom gentle Cybele had ordained to own the godhead of the 
sea, and become nymphs from ships, were swimming together, 
and breasting the waves, in number as the brazen prows late 
riding on the shore. In the distance they recognise the king, 
and dance round him. Of these, the most expert in speech, 
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Cymodoce, coming behind, holds the stern with the right 
hand, while she rises with her bust and paddles with her left 
hand in the still waves; then thus unexpectedly addresses 
him: ^^ Art thou awake, son of the gods, ^neas? Awake, and 
slack the sheets of the sails. 'Tis we, the pines from Ida^s sa- 
cred height, now nymphs of ocean, once thy fleet. When the 
treacherous Kutulan drove us in terror with sword and fire, 
we burst reluctantly thy halsers, and come to seek thee through 
the deep. This form our mother in pity has restored us, and 
granted us to be goddesses, and pass our lives beneath the 
waves. 

236. *' But young Ascanius is enclosed by wall and trench, 
and surrounding weapons, and Latins bristling in array. Al- 
ready the Arcadian horsa, banded with the strong Etruscan, 
are gaining the appointed place: to these, lest they may reach 
the camp, Turnus is resolved to oppose his intervening troops. 
Come, arise, and with the breaking dawn, first bid your com- 
rades be called to arms, and take the shield, weapon-proof, 
that the fire-god has himself bestowed, and lined its edge with 
gold. The morrow's light, if you deem not my predictions 
idle, shall witness wide heaps of slaughtered Hutuli." She 
spoke; and as she parted urged the high stern with her hand, 
not unacquainted with the proper speed. She shot through the 
waves, swifter than a javelin, and the storm-paced arrow. 
Then the others improve their speed. Anchises' Trojan son 
gazes in ignorance; yet he takes courage from the portent. 
Then briefly, with eyes bent on the arch of heaven, he prays : 
** Benign IdsBan mother of the gods, to whom Dyndima is 
dear, and the towered cities, and lions tamed to the rein ; be 
thou my leader in the fight, bring thou the event, in proper 
course ; and assist the Phrygians, goddess, with thy favouring 
presence I" 

256. So much he said. Now, during the while, the day 
was rolling up with its broad light, and had dispelled the 
gloom. He first gives orders to his crews to attend the sig- 
nals, to nerve their courage for arms, and make ready for 
battle. Now he has within view the Trojans and bis own 
camp, standing on the high deck, when, thereupon, he raised 
on his left hand the flashing shield. The Trojans on the walls 
send a shout to heaven; reviving hope awakes their spirits; 
they hurl weapons from their hands ; so Strymon's cranes, 
beneath the dark clouds, utter their warning cries; and sail 

Q 
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through ether with a scream, and with glad ckmour outspeed 
the breezes of the south. 

267. But to the Kutulian prince and the Ausonian chiefs all 
this seemed strange: until they saw the galleys making for 
the shore, and the whole sea in motion with the fleet. The 
helmet, flashes on his head, and from the plume on high a 
flame streams forth, and the golden shield emits a dazzling 
light; so, at times, the blood-red comets, in the clear night, 
shed a baleful radiance; or, the dog-star's heat — that harbinger 
of thirst and pestilence to weak mortals — rises and saddens 
heaven with his boding light. 

276. Still confidence failed not the bold Turnus, to occupy 
the shore, and beat them, as they came, from land. Against 
appearances he upholds their spirit with his words, and boldly 
calls to them : '* The object of your longing wish is come, to 
crush them at a blow ; the grand result is in your hands, my 
men. Now, let each one remember his wife and home : now 
bear in mind the heroic deeds, the glories of his forefathers. 
Let us run before them to the water, while in confusion, and 
their first steps totter as they land. Fortune befriends the 
bold." So he said, and silently reflects whom he misht lead 
forward, or to whom he could intrust the beleaguerea walls. 

287. Meanwhile ^neas, from the tall galleys, lands hl« 
men on gangways. Many watched the sinking of the retiring 
wave, and ventured on the shallows with a leap. Others on 
f^ §^^ Tarchon surveying the shore, where the waves foam 
not, and no breakers run roaring back, but the unbroken s^ 
flows in with rising tide, suddenly brings- to, and calls upon 
his comrades: "Now, my chosen company, lean on your strong 
oars, bear on and urge your barques ; cleave with your beaka 
this inhospitable shore, and let the keel cleave a furrow for 
itself. I stop not even to stave my galley on such a landing, 
the beach once gained." Thus when Tarchon had said, his 
crew rose on their oars, and bore the foaming barques upon 
the Latin land, till the bows touch dry ground, and all the 
keels are safely stranded: but not thy galley, Tarchon. For 
while impelled upon the bank, she hangs on a dangerous reef, 
swinging suspended for a time, and tires the waves : she parts, 
and casts off the men in the deep water. These the shivered 
oars and floating thwarts entangle, and the retracting waye 
supplants their steps. 

308. Still, no lingering hesitation detains Turnus; bat he 
promptly advances all his host upon the Trojans, and plants 
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them confronting on the shore. Trumpets are sounded. MnesLS 
first charged the rustic troops, the opening of the fight, and 
broke the Latins, slaying Theron, who first, the champion of 
the men, opposed ^neas. His side, though folds of brass, 
through the cuirass of golden scales, he pierces open. Then 
he wounds Lichas, cut from his mother after death, and sacred, 
PhoBbus, to thee, because in infancy it was given him to es- 
cape the perils of th^ steeL Soon after, strong Cisseus, and 
tall Gyas, levelling the ranks with a mace, he laid low in 
death. Nought did their arms of Hercules, nor hands of 
strength avail them, nor their sire Melampus, the friend of 
Hercules, long as the world supplied him weighty tasks. Lo I 
in the mouth of noisy Pharus, while uttering idle vaunts, he 
hurls and plants a javelin. Thou, too, unhappy Cydon, while 
pursuing Clytius, thy recent love, shading his cheeks with 
early down, laid low by the Trojan hand, wouldst have lain 
there, pitiable, forgetting the affection thou didst ever feel 
for youths ; had not a banded phalanx of brothers come to 
the rescue, the sons of Phorcus, seven in number, and seven 
darts they cast ; some from his shield and helmet bound harm- 
less; some, as they grazed his body, the benign Venus turned 
aside, ^neas calls to trusty Achates: *^ Supply me weapons: 
none shall my hand hurl in vain upon the Rutuli, of those 
that stood in bodies of Greeks on Troy's field." Then he 
grasped his heavy spear, and hurls it: it cut in its flight 
Mseon's brazen shield, and pierced his corslet and his breast. 
His brother, Alcanor, comes to succour him, and supports 
with his hand his falling brother: the spear passed through 
his wounded arm, fiies on, and blood-stained keeps its course, 
and from the shoulder his right hand numbed hung by the 
tendons. Numitor then, drawing the javelin from his bro- 
ther's body, assailed ^neas; but to wound him in front was 
not vouchsafed, and he but grazed the great Achates' thigh. 

345. Hereupon Clausus of Cures, proud of his youthful 
strength, comes near, and from a distance wounds Dry ops with 
the unbending lance driven hard beneath his chin ; and, the 
throat pierced, kills at once the speaker's voice and life; he 
strikes the earth with his face, and disgorges clotted blood. 
Three Thracians, also, of Boreas' noble lineage, and three, 
whom Idas, their father, and their native Ismara sent, by 
diverse deaths he overthrows. Halesus hastes to the scene, and 
the Auruncan bands, and Neptune's son comes on, Messapus, 
conspicuous in horsemanship. These now, now those, strive 
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to dislodge. The strife burns on Ausonia's utmost verge. As 
high in air, conflicting winds wage battle, their strength and 
spirit matched I neither thej to each other, nor clouds, nor 
sea submit; the fight is balanced long: thej all persist in 
mutual opposition : so do the Trojan and the Latin hosts en- 
gage: foot meets foot, and man his man in closing fight. 

362. But, in another quarter, where a torrent had torn 
away the rolling rocks, and the trees uprooted from the 
banks, — when Pallas saw the Arcadians, unused to charge on 
foot, give way to advancing Latium ; and when the rugged 
features of the ground compelled them to abandon their 
horses — the sole alternative in his distress — now by entreaty, 
now by harsh reprimand, he kindles their valour: *' Whither 
do ye flee, my comrades? By yourselves and your heroic 
deeds; by the name of your king, Evander, and your battles 
won ; and by my own ambition, now rising in rivalry to my 
father's glory, trust not to your feet I By the sword your 
way through enemies must be cleared. Where yonder mass 
of men in thickest ranks confronts you, there our noble coun- 
try recalls you, and Pallas at your head. There are no deities 
opposed. Mortals, by a mortal foe we are opposed. We have 
as many lives and hands. Lol the sea confines us with its 
great wall of waters ; land has no space for flight. Shall we 
move on for Troy or the deep ?" So he spoke, and charged 
among the enemies' close array. 

380. First in his way, prompted by untoward fate, comes 
Lagus ; him, while he tugs at a stone of unwieldy weight, he 
pierces with an aimed javelin, where the central spine severs 
the ribs, and pulls back the lance fixed in the bones. Him, Hisbo, 
though of course expecting it, cannot meanwhile anticipate; 
for, while he vents his rage, Pallas surprises him as he rushed 
beforci bewildered by his friend's cruel death, and plunges his 
sword in his inflated lungs. Then he assails Sthenelus, and 
Anchemolus, of the ancient house of £hoetus,who dared to stain 
the honour of his step-dame. Ye, too, twin-brothers, fell on 
the Rutulian plains, Laridus and Thymber, the most similar 
offspring of Daucus, undistinguished by their parents and 
a fond perplexity ; but now Pallas set cruel mark of diffe- 
rence upon you; for thy head, Thymber, Evander's sword 
struck off : thee, Laridus, its owner seeks thy amputated 
hand, and the dying fingers quiver and grasp the steel. The 
Arcadians, kindled by reproof, and witnessing the hero's 
brilliant deeds, shame and resentment mingled, arm against 
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the foe* Pallas next pierces Bhceteus as he flew past him on 
his car. This was a respite and so much time for Ilus. For 
at Ilus he had aimed from far his massive lance, which Rhoe- 
teus intervening stopped, fleeing thee, most valiant Teuthras, 
And thy brother Tyres, and, rolling from the car, spurned with 
his heels in death the Kutulian soil. 

406. Just as, when summer breezes opportunely ri§e, the 
shepherd lets loose the spreading Are through the woods, and 
intervening spaces suddenly overspread, one frightful sheet of 
Are stretches over the wide plains ; he sits and looks down 
triumphant on the conquering flames: so all the valour of 
thy followers combines and aids thee, Pallas. But Ha- 
lesus, ardent in war, moves onward, and crouches behind his 
shield. He slays Ladon, Pheres, and Demodocus: the right 
hand of Strymonius raised to his throat he lops with his flash- 
ing sword : with a stone he strikes the face of Thoas, and 
crushed the bones mingled with bloody brains. Prescient of 
fate, his father had secreted Halesus in the woods. When the 
elder closed in death his aged eyes, the Parcae laid their hands 
on and doomed him to Evander's sword. Him Pallas assails, 
first oflering this prayer: " Grant now, Father Tiber, to the 
missile steel I wield, success, and a way through strong Ha- 
lesus' breast. These arms, the hero*s spoils, thy sacred oak 
shall own." The god listened to that prayer: Halesus, while 
he shielded Imaon, fatally exposed his breast uncovered to the 
Arcadian steeL Still Lausus, a chief agent in the fight, 
leaves not his bands daunted by such wide slaughter of the 
hero; he first slays Abas opposed, the stay and barrier of the 
battle. Arcadia's sons are slain, Etruscans are slain ; and ye 
Teucri, undestroyed by Greeks. The armies charge, with 
strength and leaders matched. The rear ranks close in the 
lines; the crush permits nor hands nor weapons to be moved. 
Here Pallas advances and drives on; thereto oppose him Lau- 
sus — ^nor do their ages widely difler — matchless in beauty ; 
but to them fortune had forbidden a return to their homes. 
Still, the lord of high Olympus suffered them not to meet to- 
gether: their several deaths from mightier foes await them 
afterwards. 

439* Meanwhile his gentle sister prompts Turnus to rescue 
Lausus, as on his flying car he threads the dense array. *Soon 
as he saw his comrades: ^* 'Tis time to pause from battle: I 
go alone against Pallas : to my single hand is Pallas doomed ; 
I would that his father too were here to see." So he spoke; 

a2 
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he seized his helmet with his left hand, and in the suppliant's 
upturned neck plunged his sword to the hilt 

537- Not far stood Hsemonides, Phosbus' and Trivia's priest* 
whose brows a fillet circled with hallowed bands, glittering 
all in dress and showy arms. Him he encounters and driyes 
along the plain, and as he fell stands over and slays him, and 
shrouds him in deep darkness. Serestus bears off on his shoul- 
ders his gathered arms; atrophy, King Gradivus, to thee. 
Cfficulus sprung of Vulcan's lineage, and Umbro coming from 
the Marsic hills, rally the ranks. The son of Dardanus meets 
them in indignation. Anxur's left hand, and his broad (^r^ 
cular shield, he strikes off with the sword. He had pro- 
nounced tfome haughty boast, and fancied that the words 
would take effect, and apparently raised high his courage, and 
promised himself old age and length of years. Tarquitus 
bounding to meet him in flashing arms, whom the nymph 
Dryope brought forth to Sylvan Faunus, opposed himself to 
his fury. The other, with indrawn spear, incumbers his cui- 
rass and his shield's unwieldy weight; then, as he vainly 
prayed and prepared a long address, he rolls his head on the 
ground, and, spurning the warm trunk, spoke thus with hos- 
tile feeling : *^ Lie there, now, in all thy terrors I never shall 
thy peerless mother cover thee in the earth, or pile over thy 
limbs a native sepulchre: to the wild birds thou shalt be left, 
or, plunged in the deep, the wave shall take thee, and rave- 
nous fishes shall gnaw thy wounds." 

661. Next Antaeus and Lucas, the foremost champions of 
Turnus, he pursues, and brave Numa, and bright-haired 
Gamers, sprung from the high-souled Volscens, who was the 
richest of Ausonia^s sons, and reigned in desolate Amyclse. 
Like iEgeon, who, as they tell, had a hundred arms, a hun- 
dred hands, and fire flaming from fifty mouths and breasts, 
when against Jove's lightning he clashed so many shields, 
so many swords unsheathed : so ^neas storms in victory 
through the whole plain, when once his blade was fieshed. 
Lol even against the four-horse team of Niphseus and their 
confronting breasts he goes ; and when they saw him advanc- 
ing with long strides and frightful menaces, turning and re- 
coiling through fear, they unseat the driver, and dash the 
chariot on the shore. Meanwhile Lucagus comes on with his 
white team into the throng, with his brother Liger; but his 
brother reins the steeds, proud Lucagus wields his naked 
blade, ^neas endured them not, raging with such ardour: 
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be oharges, and looked gigantic with his opposing shield. To 
him Liger: **Not Diomed's steeds, nor Achilles' car thou 
seest, nor Phrygia's plains. This hour the war and thy life 
shall be ended on this field." Such are the words that fiy 
abroad from the infatuate Liger; but not mere words the 
Trojan hero in reply prepares ; for he casts his javelin against 
the foe. As Lucagus, bending forward with the lash, stirred 
up his horses with the whip ; while preparing for the fight with 
his left foot advanced, the spear entered through the outer verge 
of his flashing shield, then pierces his left groin ; fiung from 
the car, he rolls expiring on the plain. Him the gentle ^neas 
accosts in bitter words: ^^ Lucagus, no languid movement of 
thy steeds betrayed thy car, nor fancied apparition of an 
enemy affrighted them : yourself springing from the car, forsook 
the team." With these words he seized the steeds. His hap« 
less brother held up his unresisting hands, falling likewise 
from the car : " By thyself, by the parents who produced thee 
as thou art, Trojan hero, spare this life, and pity a suppliant." 
To his further prayers, ^neas: "No words like these you 
lately uttered. Die ; and, brother-like, forsake not your bro- 
ther." Then with the sword he opens his breast, the prison 
of the soul. Such carnage along the field the Trojan leader 
dealt, raging like a flooded stream or lowering storm. At 
last, the young Ascanius, and youths unprofitably besieged, 
force their way forth and leave the camp. 

606. Jupiter, in the meantime, unasked, addresses] Juno: 
*' My sister and my dearest consort; Venus, as you supposed-^-i* 
nor does the thought mislead you — upholds the Trojan inte- 
rest: the men possess no kindling valour in war, no lofty 
spirit, or danger-proof." To him Juno, with humility: '* Why^ 
my consort most beautiful, dost thou trouble me dejected, 
and dreading thy ungentle words? Would that I had the 
power in thy love that once I had, and ought to have I Sure 
thou couldst not deny me this, omnipotent; but that I might 
avail to rescue Tumus from the fight, and for his father, 
Daunus, preserve his life. Now, let him fall, and with his 
innocent blood glut the vengeance of the Trojans. Yet, he 
derives his birth from our own lineage; Pilumnus is his an* 
cestor, four generations off; and oft with liberal hand he hss 
with many a gift enriched thy shrine." To her the King of 
the empyrean heaven thus briefly answered : '* If a suspen-* 
sion of immediate death, and a respite for the doomed yoiith 
is sought; and you conceive that I do so ordain it; remove 
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Tiimns bj flight, and save him from impending fate; flomoidi 
indulgence is free. But if, under these words there lurks any 
further license, and you imagine that the whole course of war 
can be disturbed or altered, you keep alive an empty hope." 
Then Juno, in tears : " Well, if you were mentally to grant 
what you ostensibly refuse; and if this respite decre^ to 

Turnus were to be permanent? Now a cruel death awaits 

the innocent, else I am ignorant of the truth. , But oh I that 
I may be rather misled by groundless apprehension, and that 
you who have the power would change your sentence for the 
better 1'* 

633. Soon as she spoke these words she threw herself 
straightway from high heaven, driving a tempest, circled with 
a halo, through the air; and sought the Trojan host and the 
Laurentian camp. Then the goddess arrays in Trojan arms an 
empty bodiless phantom of hollow cloud in the likeness of 
^neas— an apparition wonderful to see — and imitates the 
shield and the plume of his immortal head. She gives it un- 
intelligent speech ; she gives it voice without thought, and 
fashions its gait as it moves ; like those spectres that, after 
death, are said to glide, or visions that mock the sleeping 
senses. But the phantom bounds forth gaily before the van, 
provokes the hero with its weapons, and taunts him in words. 
This Turnus follows, and from the distance sends his whirring 
spear; it retreats and turns its back. Then, when Turnus 
really believed that ^neas fled before him, and arrogantly 
conceived the delusive hope : " Whither dost thou flee, ^neas ? 
Forsake not thy promised bridal I By this hand shall be 
bestowed the land thou hast followed through the waves.*' 
Exclaiming thus, he follows, and brandishes his drawn sword, 
and sees not that the winds are scattering his triumph. It 
chanced that a galley,' moored to a high jutting rock, stood 
with ladders shipped and gangway ready, in which Eang Osi- 
nius had sailed from Clusium's shores. Hither the scared 
phantom of retreating ^neas cast itself for concealment ; nor 
more slowly Turnus pursues, oversteps impediments, and 
bounds across the high gangway. Scarce had he touched the 
bow, Saturnia slipped the halser, and drives the unmoored 
galley through the returning waves. Then the light phantom 
seeks no further concealment; but, soaring upward, lost it- 
self in a dark cloud. 

663. iEneas, on the other hand, challenges him absent to 
the flght. Many heroes in his way he sends to death ; while 
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in the meantime the storm wafts Turnus over the deep sea* 
He looks back, ignorant of the design, and thankless for his 
safety, and raises both his hands with his voice to heaven : 
" Father Omnipotent, didst thou deem me deserving of such 
obloquy, and choose to visit me with such a penalty ? Whi- 
ther do I go E Whence have I come? What speed shall bring 
me back, or in what character? Shall I once more behold 
Laurentum's walls and camp ? What of that band of heroes 
who followed me and my arms ? And these — disgraceful I — 
have I left all in the horrors of death ? Even now I see them 
routed, and hear the groans of the dying. WTiat am I to do? 
or what earth will open deep enough for me? Ohl rather pity 
me, ye winds ! on cliffs, c^n rocks — I, Turnus, freely implore 
you — dash the ship, and cast her on the sand-bank's fatal 
shoals, where neither Rutuli, nor self-upbraiding infamy, may 
follow ma" As thus he spoke he wavers to and fro in thought : 
whether, maddened by such disgrace, he should cast himself 
upon his sword, and drive the cold blade through his ribs, or 
plunge into the mid waves, and swim for the indented shores, and 
once more return to the Trojans' arms. Thrice he attempted 
both expedients ; thrice mighty Juno checked him, and, pity- 
ing the youth's distress, detained him. He drifts away, part- 
ing the waves with favouring current and tide, and lands at 
the ancient city of his father, Daunus. 

689. Still, in the meantime, by Jove's impulse, Mezentius 
succeeds impetuously to the fight, and charges on the trium- 
phant Trojans. The Tyrrhene lines rally, and on one single 
man, with all their animosity and showering weapons, they ad- 
vance. He — like a rock that juts into the wide sea, facing 
the fury of the storm, and breasting the waves, and stands all 
violence and terrors of sky and main, itself remaining motion- 
less — fells to the earth Hebrus Dolichaon's son, and with him 
Latagus and the timid Palmus : but Latagus he meets on his 
confronting face with a stone, a huge i'ragment of a mountain. 
Palmus, ham-strung, he leaves to grovel helpless ; and gives 
Lausus his arms to wear on his shoulders, and set his plume 
upon his head. Evanthes, the Phrygian, too, and Mimas, the 
coeval and friend of Paris, whom Theano brought forth to his 
father, Cisset!t8, on the same night when Cisseus* royal daugh- 
ter, pregnant of a brand, Paris: Paris sleeps in his native 
city: Mimas unknown Laurentum's shore contains. And, as 
some boar, hunted from the tall hills, which pine-clad Vesulus 
•belters for long years, and long the Laurentian swamp, fat- 
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tened in the marsh forest, when he arrivee among the toils,^ 
stands and chafes in his anger, and bristles up his neck, and 
none finds courage to defy him and draw near ; but with jave- 
lins and hazardless cries they ply him from afar i while be, 
undaunted, turns slowly round, grinding his tusks, and shakes 
the lances from his hide: so, none of those, whose just resent- 
ment Mezentius kindles, has spirit to encounter him with 
naked steel ; but with far -flying missiles, and loud cries, they 
provoke him. 

719. Acron had come from old Cortona's land, a Greek, 
leaving for exile his nuptials incomplete: him when he saw 
in the distance breaking the centre lines, in crimson plumes 
and purple of his affianced bride: as often a ravening lion 
roaming the mountain pastures — for savage hunger urges 
him — if he should chance to see a timid goat, or deer with 
lofty antlers, exults, with wide-spread jaws, bristles bis 
mane, and, stooping over it, fastens on the flesh : the dark 
blood bathes his ravenous jaws: so Mezentius rushes eagerly 
among his thronging foes. The luckless Acron is laid low, 
and, breathing his last, beats the earth with his heels, and 
stains with blood the splintered weapon. He also disdained 
to prostrate Orodes in his flight, or deal an unseen wound 
with hurled javelin: face to face he meets him, and confronts 
his man, not in treachery superior, but in manly fight. Then 
on the fallen foe pressing his foot and spear — '' No despica- 
ble agent in the war, my men, the proud Orodes lies." His 
comrades shout in applause the song of triumph. Then he, 
with his last breath — " Not over me unavenged, whoever 
thou be, nor long, shalt thou exult in victory : thee, too, like 
fate awaits, and the same plain thou shalt soon occupy." To 
him Mezentius half in anger, smiling — "Now die I But for 
me let the father of gods and king of men decide I" As he 
thus spoke, he drew the weapon from the body. The un- 
waking trance and iron sleep weighs down his eyes : his lights 
are closed for endless darkness. 

747* Csedicus slays Alcathous; Sacrator, Hydaspes; Bapo, 
Parthenius, and Orses of enduring strength ; Messapus, Clo- 
nius, and Lycaon^s son, Ericetes; the one, rolled on the 
earth by the fall of his unbridled steed ; the other, as him- 
self, on foot. Agis, too, from Lycia, stepped to the van, 
whom yet, Valerus, inheriting ancestral heroism, overthrows ; 
while Salius slays Thronius ; and Nealces, famed for the jave- 
lin and flEur-deceiving arrow> Salius. Now did unpitying Mars 
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balance the woe and mutual slaughter r victors and van- 
quished slew alike, and alike fell. Nor these nor those had 
thought of flight. The gods in Jove's mansion pity the un- 
availing ire of both, and that such sufifering was doomed for 
man. Yenus, on one side, on the other Saturnian Juno, looks 
cm. Ghastly Tisiphone rages amid thronging thousands ; 
but, above all, Mezentius, wielding a massive spear, roams 
fiercely through the plain. As mighty Orion, when on foot 
he moves, cleaving his path through Nereus' deepest waters, 
outmeafiures the depth in stature; or, bringing an aged ash- 
tree from the uKmntain heights, walks upon earth, and hides 
his head amid the clouds : so, with colossal arms, Mezentius 
advances. Him to encounter, .^Eneas, descrying him through 
the distant lines, prepares to go. He remains undismayed, 
awaiting his heroic enemy, and in his own bulk stands firm ; 
then, measuring with his eye the length of his spear's flight, 
— ^' My right hand, to me a god, and the weapon the missile 
I now wield, befriend me in this hour ! I vow thee, Lausus, 
clad in the pirate's torn spoils, a trophy of ^neas." He 
said, and flung from far the whirring lance ; but, as it flew, 
it rebounded from the shield, and close by pierced the re- 
nowned Antores between the side and flank — Antores, the 
friend of Hercules, who masDe from Argi ajod joined Evander, 
and made his home in an Italian town. He falls, unhappy, 
by an unintended wound, looks on the sky, and thinks, in 
death, upon his long-loved ArgL 

738« Then the gentle .^kieas casts his lance: through the 
convex orb of threefold brass, through flaxen folds, and the 
plated structure of three bull-hides, it passed, and sank deep 
in his groin; but came not with full force. -Quickly jEneas, 
glad at the sight of Tyrrhene blood, draws his sword frOm his 
thigh, and hotly presses on the disconcerted foe. Lausus 
groaned deeply when he saw it, tibrough love for his dear 
father, and tears came streamijQg down his face. Here, the 
disaster of thy tragic death, and thyself, memorable youth, 
I shall not pass in silence. He, retreating, disabled and en- 
cumbered, was retiring, and trailed along the hostile weapon 
in his shield. The youth sprang forward, and threw himself 
into the strife, and stood beneath the sword o£ i£neas, now 
xaising his hand and bringing down a blow, and, by inter- 
posing, checked him: his comrades second him with loud ap- 
(dause, while theiather, sheltered by his son's shield, escaped, 
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and cast their weapons, and in distant fight strive to repel the 
foe. ^neas storms, and keeps within his shield. 

803. Just as, when storms of showering hail descend, every 
tiller fiees from the plains, and .every husbandman ; and the 
wayfarer lurks in safe shelter, either by a river bank, or in 
the canopy of a tall cliff, while rain pours on the earth ; that, 
when the sun shines out, they may resume the labour of the 
day; so, pressed all round with weapons, ^neas withstands 
all the tempest of the war, while its thunder roars, and chides 
and threatens Lausus — " Why dost thou rush on death, and 
venture beyond thy strength? Thy affection misleads thee 
into rashness." Still the other madly defies him. And now the 
anger of the Trojan chief mounts higher, and the Fates wind 
up the last thread for Lausus; for -^neas plunges the un- 
yielding sword right through the youth, and buries all its 
length. Through the shield, the light armour of the menacer, 
the blade passed on, and the tunic which his mother had 
spun of pliant gold; blood overflowed his bosom; then the 
spirit departed sorrowful to the shades, and left the body: 
but when Anchises' son looked on the face and features of the 
dead, — those features supernaturally pale, — he heaved a deep 
sigh of pity, and held forth his hand, and the picture of filial 
affection touched his heart : — " What now, pitiable youth, for 
merit like this — what can the gentle -^neas bestow on thee 
worthy of so much sensibility? The arms, which you de- 
lighted in, retain ; and to the graves and ashes of thy ancestors, 
if that be any object, I send thee free. With this, however, 
thou shalt console thy piteous death — you fall by great 
Eneas' hand." He even calls on his hesitating comrades, 
and raises the body from the earth, staining with blood his 
dressed and regulated locks. 

833. Meanwhile his father by Tiber's stream was staunch- 
ing his wounds with water, and resting his body, leaning 
against the boll of a tree. Close by, his brazen helmet hangs 
on a bough, and his heavy arms are lying on the field. His 
chosen guards are standing around; he, faint and gasping, 
reclines his neck, his long beard flowing to his breast. Often 
he asks for Lausus, and sends frequent messengers to call him 
off, and bear the orders of his anxious father. But his sor- 
rowing comrades were bringing the dead Lausus on his shield, 
a hero, and vanquished by a hero's wound. His heart, pre- 
scient of ill, recognised afar the sounds of woe. With showers 
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of dust he soils his grej hairs, stretches both hands to hear 
ven, and falls upon the dead^^' My son, and did such love of 
life possess me, that in my stead I suffered thee to sink be- 
neath a foeman's hand ; the^ whom I begat ? Is it by thy 
wounds that I, thy father, am preserved, living by thy death ? 
Alas I now, never till now, is exile an affliction in my misery I 
Now has the wound come home! I, too, my son, by my 
infamy have sullied thy renown, banished by discontent from 
my throne and my hereditary crown. I owed a satisfaction 
to my country and my people's indignation, and should have 
rendered up my own guilty life by any death. Still I live, 
nor yet abandon mankind and the light I But I will abandon 
them I" While thus he spoke, he raised himself on his 
wounded thigh; and though the pain of the deep wound 
disabled him, still, undismayed, ordered his horse to be led up. 
This was his pride, this his consolation; by aid of this he 
came successful from every war. 

860. He speaks to the sorrowing steed, and thus begins : — 
** Rhcebus, long — if long any mortal possession may be called 
— have we lived. This day, or victorious, thou shalt win those 
blood-dyed spoils and iBneas' life, and shalt with me avenge 
the pangs of Lausus; or, if no blow can clear our path, thou 
shalt share my death ; for thou wilt not stoop, I think, my 
proudest steed, to brook the stranger's sway and Trojan mas- 
ters." He said, and seated on his back, fixed his limbs as 
usual, and filled both hands with pointed javelins, his head 
glittering in brass and crested with a horse-tail. Thus he 
urged his rapid course amid the throng. Deep sense of shame, 
and madness with blended sorrow, ferment in the same heart, 
and love wrought up to phrenzy, and self-approving valour. 
And here, thrice with loud voice, he called ^Eneas. ^neas 
recognised him well, and gladly prays: — " So may the great 
father of the gods, so the glorious Apollo incline thee, to be- 
gin the strife with me." So much he spoke, and stoops to 
receive him with his levelled lance. The other in turn : — 
" Why, deadliest foe, wouldst thou daunt me, my son re- 
moved? This was the only means whereby you could destroy 
me. No death I dread, nor any god I reverence. Forbear I 
I come this time resolved to die, and first bring thee these 
gifts." He said, and launched his weapon on his foe: then a 
second, and still a third he aims, and files in a wide circle: 
but the golden shield is proof. 

885. Thrice he rode round him as he stood, in circles to the 
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left, ftiming weapons from his hand; thrice the Trojan hero 
bears the dense forest round on his brazen shield. Then, when 
it grew wearisome to wait for such delay and to extnct so 
many darts, and he is distressed by the unequal terms of the 
fight; speculating anxiously, he at last breaks forth, and be- 
tween the charger's hollow temples plants his javelin. The 
steed rears upright, and lashes the air with his feet, and fall- 
ing on his thrown rider entangles him, and comes headlong 
with his shoulder on the fallen man. Trojans and Latins 
convulse the heaven with their shouts. Mness flies to the 
spot, and tears his sword from the sheath ; then thus over him: 
— *' Where is the proud Mezentius now, and that savage 
energy of soul ?" In reply the Tuscan, as looking up he saw 
the light and r^ained his consciousness : — *^ Bitter enemy, why 
dost thou taunt me and make death a terror? There is no 
crime in the slaughter ; nor with this feeling came I to the 
field; nor such contract did my Lausus ratify with thee. 
This one favour, by all the mercy a vanquished foe may claim, 
I pray for : permit my body to be covered in the earth. I 
know that the implacable vengeance of my people hems me 
round. Prevent, I pray thee, this outrage, and grant me to 
share the burial of my son !" So he spoke, and not unpre- 
pared receives the sword in his neck, and pours the stream- 
ing life-blood on his arms. 



BOOK XL 



1. Mbanwhilb Aurora rose from ocean. iBneas, though his 
anxiety urges him to grant an interval for his friends' obse- 
quies, and his heart was troubled by the scene of death, pro- 
ceeded as a victor to pay his vows to Lucifer, earliest of the 
gods. A tall oak, the branches lopped all round, he erects on 
the mound, and clothes it in glittering arms, the spoils of 
King Mezentius, a trophy, mighty warrior-god, to thee. He 
attaches the blood-dripping plume, the splintered weapons of 
the hero, and his cuirass, dinted and pierce^i in twice six places; 
to the left side he straps the shield of brass, and hangs from 
its neck the ivory-hafted sword ; then his exulting comrades-— 
for his whole staff of chieftains attend him in array — he thus 
proceeded to address : — " Our great object, heroes, is attained ; 
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let all misgiving of the future be dispelled: here are the spoils, 
first fruits of victory over the tyrant king; and by my hands 
here stands Mezentius. Now, our way lies to the king and 
Latin city. Prepare your arms; in courage and hope look 
forward to the war, that no delay may check you unprepared, 
soon as heaven permits to strike our camp, and march the 
youths from the gates, nor indecision detain you in timid he- 
sitation. Meanwhile, let us consign to earth the unburied 
bodies of our friends, which is the only honour in deep Ache- 
ron. Go!" he said, "honour with farewell gifts those lofty 
spirits who have by their blood won for us this country ; and 
first let Pallas be taken to Evander's sorrowing city ; for, not 
deficient in valour, a dark hour has removed and plunged him 
in untimely death." 

29. So he spoke, in tears, and turns his steps to the portal, 
where old Accetes watched by the low -laid body of dead Pallas, 
who had been erewhile armour-bearer to Parrhasian Evander, 
but then with less successful fortunes went as his dear son's 
attendant squire. Around, all the company of servants, and 
a crowd of Trojans, and Ilian dames, with loose-flowing hair, 
after their fashion. But when iEneas entered the high doors, 
beating their breasts, they raise to heaven a piercing wail, and 
the palace echoes to their sobbing sorrow. He, when he looked 
on the pillowed head and the features of the pale Pallas, and 
the gaping wound of the Ausonian lance on his smooth breast, 
thus spoke with starting tears: — " And has Fortune, piteous 
youth, when she came in smiles, ,grudged thee to me, that thou 
couldst not see our royal state, or be conveyed in triumph to 
thy father's home? Not such promise I gave for thee at 
parting to thy father Evander, when, embracing me as I went, 
he sent me to proud sovereignty, and cautiously warned me 
that the people were brave, and my encounter with a hardy 
race. And now, of course, misled by most delusive hope, he 
probably makes offerings, and loads the altars with his gifts: 
we sadly attend with bootless honours the lifeless youth, and 
now owing nought to any god. Man of sorrow, thou shalt 
witness thy son's pitiless death I Are these our returns and 
long-anticipated triumphs? Are these my proud predictions? 
Still, Evander, by no dishonourable wounds struck down shalt 
thou behold him, nor in thy son's safety shalt thou prefer a 
tragic death. Alas for me I how strong a bulwark dost thou, 
Ausonia, and thou, lulus, losel" 

59- When he thus vented his sorrow, he ordered the la- 
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mented body to be remoyed, and sent a thousand men, the 
choice of all the army, to attend the farewell ceremony, and 
sympathize in the father's sorrow: slight solace for deep an- 
guish, but due to. the wretched parent. Some expeditiously 
twine the soft hurdle-bier of arbute boughs and twigs of oak, 
and shadow the high couch with a bower of leaves. Here they 
place the youth, raised on the rustic frame, like the tender 
violet^ s blossom, or drooping hyacinth culled by maiden's 
hand, whose beauty and bloom have not yet faded, though 
its parent earth feeds and lends it strength no more. Then 
^neas produced two robes rich in gold and crimson, which 
Sidonian Dido, proud of the task, wrought in times past with 
her own hands, and chequered the warp with golden threads. 
One of these he sadly lays upon the youth — a parting gift— 
and with the other binds his hair for the fire. Many a trophy, 
too, of the Laurentian fieid, he piles, and bids the booty be 
led on in long procession. He adds horses and arms, of which 
he had stripped the enemy; he also pinioned the hands of some, 
to send as sacrifices to the shade, to damp the fire with their 
shed blood ; and bids the chiefs to bear in their own hands 
blocks clad in the foemen*s arms, and enemies' names to be 
inscribed. 

85. Faded by time, mourning Acoetes joins the procession, 
beating his breast and rending his face alternately ; he falls, 
and lies full length upon the earth. They bring the chariot, 
also dabbled with the blood of Butuli. Next the war-horse, 
iEthon, his harness off, comes weeping, and sheds big tears 
upon his face. Others bear his lance and helmet ; for victo- 
rious Turnus had the rest Then the Trojans follow,-— « 
mourning band, — all the Tyrrheni, and Arcadians with in- 
verted arms. When the long train of followers had all passed 
on, iEneas stood still, and with a deep sigh thus spoke :.-~ 
*^ To other scenes of woe from this, the same rude fates of 
war summon us away. Farewell for evei;, great Pallas; and 
for ever, fare thee well I" No further he spoke, and bent his 
way to the high walls, and turned his steps to the camp. 

100. Now, ambassadors from the Latin city were in wait- 
ing, dressed in olive-boughs, and begging indulgence : '^ that he 
would give back the bodies that lay slain by the sword along 
the plains, and suffer them to be laid beneath the barrow; 
that there was no strife with the vanquished and the dead ; 
that he should feel for those once called his hosts and kinsmen.^' 
These the kind ^neas, preferring no unreasonable prayer. 
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meets with concession, and further speaks these words:— 
''What undeserved misfortune, Latins, involved you in so 
fatal a war, for shunning our alliance? Indulgence to the 
dead, and those cut off in war's vicissitudes, do you request? 
To the living, too, indeed, I would be glad to yield it I had 
never come, had not the Fates given me a country and a home; 
nor is it witH the people I wage war: your king has aban- 
doned our friendship, and preferred to intrust him to the 
arms of Tumus. It were more just that Tumus shoxdd ha- 
zard this death. If he intends to dose the contest with his 
hand, if to dislodge the Trojans, he shoxdd have met me in 
these arms ; he should survive to whom heaven or his might 
had vouchsafed life! Now depart, and light the pyres of your 
poor countrymen." 

120. iEneas spoke: they stood in silent wonder, and bent 
their eyes and looks upon each other. Then aged Drances, 
in spiteful imputations the constant enemy of Prince Tumus, 
thus spoke in answer : — ''Mighty in fame, more mighty still in 
arms, Trojan hero, by what praise can I exalt thee to the 
skies? For thy justice rather, or thy feats of arms, shall I re- 
vere thee? We shall, in sooth, with gratitude report these 
words to our native city; and, if there be any means, will 
^ unite thee to, King Latinus. Let Tumus seek an alliance for 
himself. 'Twill even be a pleasure to raise the predestined 
structure of your walls, and bear on our shoulders the stones 
of Troy." So he replied, and all, with one consent, proclaimed 
their acquiescence. They treated for twice six days ; and, on 
the faith of the armistice, Trojans and Latins mingling, un- 
molested roamed through the forest along the hills. The tall 
ash echoes to the iron axe; they fell the pines growing to 
heaven, nor hesitate to cleave with wedges the oak and fra- 
grant cedar, and remove the rowan trees on groaning wains. 

139* Now Fame in its flight, the harbinger of so great sor- 
row, reaches Evander and Evander's home and city ; the same 
that lately heralded Pallas a conqueror in Latium. The Ar- 
cadians thronged to the gates, and in their ancient fashion 
caught up the funeral brands ; the road blazes with a long 
train of torches, and shows the distant landmarks. The Phry- 
gian host, meeting them, joins their wailing bands. These 
when the matrons saw approaching the city, they startle the 
sorrowing city with their cries. But no resistance can re- 
strain Evander, for he comes forth among them. The bier 
set down, he cast himself on Pallas, and clung to him with 
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groans and tears ; and, through grief, a way at last was scarody 
opened for his voice: — ^* O Pallas, not this promise joa gave 
your father I Had you but more cautiously trusted yourself 
to the fight I I was not unaware what power young pride in 
arms, and the seductive honour of a first field, may have; Fa- 
tal are thy youth's first trophies, and hard the lessons of a 
neighbouring war ; and heard by none in heaven my vows and 
prayers I and thou, my sainted consort, blessed in thy death, 
and not surviving for this affliction I On the other hand, I 
have outlived my natural time to remain a surviving parent. 
Would that the Rutuli had buried me beneath their weapons, 
adopting the Trojan cause ; and that this procession had 
brought me, not Pallas, home I Nor can I blame you, Trojans, 
nor our treaty, nor the hands we pledged in friendship: it 
was the doom predestined for our age. Still, though an un- 
timely death awaited my son, it would console me that he fell 
establishing the Trojans in Latium, when thousands of Volsci 
had first been slain. Further, I could not claim for thee, Pal- 
las, more honourable burial than the gentle iEneas, and the 
great Phrygians, and Tyrrhene chiefs, and all the Tyrrhene 
host. They bring proud trophies of those whom thy right 
hand consigned to death. Thou, too, Turnus, shouldst now 
be standing a huge trunk in arms, were but my age the same, 
and my strength of years alike. But why should I, in my 
affliction, detain the Trojans from the war? Go, and correctly 
report my message to your king. Thy valour, which, as thou 
seest, owes Turnus to a son and father, is my motive for pro- 
tracting a weary life, bereft of Pallas. This is the only op- 
portunity for compensation open to thee and fortune. I seek 
no pleasures for life; nor should I, but to bear the announce- 
ment to my son, to the deep Manes." 

182. Aurora, in the interval, had shed her genial beams on 
helpless mortals, renewing their works and sorrows; and now 
father iEneas and Tarchon built pyres on the indented shore: 
hither, in ancestral fashion, they severally brought the bodies 
of their friends ; and as the smoky fires were kindled, high 
heaven is veiled in darkness by the gloom. Thrice round the 
blazing pyres, dressed in glittering arms, they marched : thrioe 
on horseback they circled the sad funereal iiame, and uttered 
lamentation: the earth and their arms are wet with tears. 
The cries of men and ringing of trumpets fill the air. Then, 
some cast upon the fire the spoils reft from the slain Latins, 
helmets and ornamental swords, bridles and flashing wheels; 
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some, their famili«r gifts, the shields and tmsuccessful wea- 
pons of the dead. Manj carcases of oxen are offered eyery- 
where to Death; and over the fires they slay the bristled 
swine, and sheep taken from all the fields. Then all along the 
shore they gaze upon' their burning comrades, and watch by 
the sinking pyres; nor can they part till dewy night hove 
round the sphere, spangled with fiery stars. 

203. Likewise ^e sorrowing Latins, on the other side, 
erected countless pyres, and some inter many bodies of heroes, 
some transport them to the adjacent plains, and send them back 
to the city ; the rest, a wide heap of indiscriminate carnage, 
they burn unhononred and undistinguished : then the broad 
fields all round blaze emulously with numerous fires. The 
third day had chased the chilly gloom from heaven; in sorrow 
they piled the deep ashes and mingled bones on the hearths, 
and heaped above the barrow of heated earth. Now, espe- 
cially, in the houses, in the city of rich Latinus, cries were 
loudest, and the heaviest share of the protracted grief. Here 
mothers and their forlorn daughters-in-law, here the fond 
hearts of mourning sisters, and boys bereaved of parents, 
curse the fatal war and the bridal of Tumus. Himself in arms, 
himself alone they require to end the strife with the sword, who 
claimed the sovereignty and highest rank of Italy. Drances 
mercilessly aggravates this feeling, and protests that Tumus 
alone is called on, alone is challenged to the field. At the 
same time> a strong opposing sentiment is variously expressed 
for Turnus, and the queen's influential name protects him; 
his high renown with claims of victory supports the hero. 

225. Amid this excitement, during the wild confusion, lol 
the desponding envoys bring in addition their answer from 
Diomed*s great city : that nothing was effected by all the 
trouble of such an undertaking: nought had their presents, 
nor gold, nor earnest prayers availed: that other aid must be 
sought for the Latins, or peace requested of the Trojan king. 
King Latinus himself sinks under his heavy despair. Heaven's 
anger, and the new graves 'before his eyes, warn him that 
JSneas was brought by fate with heaven's visible sanction : 
therefore he convenes a solemn council and his people's chiefs, 
summoned by authority to the tall palace. They assembled, 
and throng to the palace through the crowded streets. Among 
them, eldest in years, supreme in power, with clouded brow, 
Latinus sits. And here, he calls on the ambassadors returned 
from the ^tolian city to announce their report, and demands 
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all their answers in detaiL Then silence ensued, and Veniiliis, 
obeying the command, proceeded thns to speak : — 

243. ** We have seen, my countrymen, Diomed and the Ar- 
give settlement, and threading our way have overstepped all 
dangers, and grasped the hand by which imperial Troy fell. 
He, for his victory, was founding the city Argyripa, named 
from his native land, on the plain of Apulian Garganns. 
When we entered, and leave was given in person to address 
him, we present our gifts, and proclaim our name and coun- 
try, who had offered hostilities, what motive had brought ns 
to Arpi. He thus courteously replied to us when heard:— 
* O nations blessed, lieges of Saturn, original Ausonians, what 
vicissitude breaks your repose, and urges you to provoke 
uncertain war? All that have outraged in arms the Ilian 
land — I include not our sufferings in war beneath the stately 
walls, the heroes whom that Simois engulfs — are suffering 
through the world unutterable vengeance and full retribution 
for our guilt. A company whom even Priam might pity : 
Minerva's fatal tempest, Euboea's rocks, and vengeful Capha- 
reus, testify. From that campaign driven to distant shores, 
Menelaus, Atreus' son, is banished faraway as Proteus' pillars: 
Ulysses visited ^Etna's Cyclopes : need I instance the realm of 
Neoptolemus, the desolated home of Idomeneus, or the Locri 
dwelling on the Libyan coast? Even Mycenae's king, the 
leader of the mighty Greeks, fell just within his gates, by 
his false consort's hand. A paramour assassinated Asia's 
conqueror; shall I say that heaven was jealous, that, re- 
stored to my native home, I should behold my long-loved 
consort and fair Calydon? Even still, prodigies of frightful 
presence haunt me; and my lost comrades have soared on 
wings to heaven, and flutter as birds upon the rivers, — alas, 
the unnatural sufferings of my friends! — and fill the rocks 
with melancholy cries. All this was to be anticipated by me 
from that hour when I madly assailed celestial bodies with 
the sword, and outraged with a wound the hand of Yenns. 
Never I never urge me to such a strife. No quarrel with Troy 
have I since the fall of Pergamus ; nor am I pleased to think 
on past calamities. The presents which you bring me from 
your native land, transfer to uEneas. We have confronted 
his rude weapons, and met him hand to hand: trust one who 
felt how impetuous he raises his shield, with what a flight he 
casts his lance. Had Ida's land produced but two such other 
men, Dardanus had come offensively to the Argive town, and, 
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fate reversed, Greece would be the mourner. Long as a stand was 
made at Troy's obstinate walls, the triumph of Greece was 
checked by the hands of Hector and iEneas, and stayed its pro- 
gress till the tenth year. Both eminent in courage, both in 
successful arms ; the latter superior in humanity. Let your 
hands meet for friendship, as far as possible; but beware of 
arms crossing arms.' Thou hast heard, most excellent king, 
at once his answer, and his opinion on the important war." 

296. Scarcely had the ambassadors thus spoken, when dis- 
cordant murmurs ran through the alarmed Ausonians ; as, 
when rocks obstruct impetuous torrents, the roar of the im- 
peded water rises, and the adjacent banks echo to the brawl- 
ing waves. Soon as their feelings were allayed, and their 
agitated voices ceased, the king, with prefatory prayer to 
heaven, spoke from his lofty throne: — " To have taken coun- 
sel ere now upon our^ vital interests, Latins, I would have de- 
sired, and it were better ; not in such a crisis to call a council, 
when an enemy invests our walls. An ill-timed war, my 
countrymen, we wage with sons of gods and heroes invincible, 
whom no battles can tame, nor even vanquished can they lay 
down the sword. Whatever hope you reposed in the addition 
of ^tolian arms, resign. Each is his own hope: but this, you 
see, how narrow. In what ruin all else is prostrate and struck 
down, is all visible and palpable. Nor do I censure any. Our 
valour has been the highest possible : the strife has been main- 
tained with the realm's whole strength. For the immediate 
present, the purpose of my unsettled mind I shall explain and 
— give your attention — briefly lay before you. 

316. "I have long in possession a tract of land bordered by 
the Tuscan stream, stretching to the west beyond the bounds 
of the Sicani. The Aurunci and Rutuli cultivate and work 
the stony hills with the share, and pasture the most rugged 
parts. Let all this district, and the pine-clad region of the 
high hill, go for the friendship of the Trojans ; let us propose 
fair terms of alliance, and invite them to our kingdom as our 
friends. Let them settle, if such their desire, and found a 
city. But if it be their purpose to look for other lands and 
another country, and they can leave our soil, let us build twice 
ten ships ofltalian wood, or more, if they can man them : all 
the material lies along the water : let them prescribe the num- 
ber and fashion of the barques ; let us supply the cost, the la- 
bour, and the stores. Further, I wish one hundred envoys, 
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Latins of the highest rank, to go to bear our message and con- 
clude the treaty, and to hold the boughs in their hands, pre- 
senting masses of gold and iyory, with the chair and trabea, 
the emblems of our state. Take counsel for the general safety, 
and help our sinking fortunes I" 

336. Then Drances, the same enemy whom the renown of 
Turnus goaded with disguised jealousy and bitter incentives, 
affluent in wealth, but richer still in eloquence, and yet a timid 
hand in war, esteemed no mean authority in council, strong 
in faction, — his mother's rank had given him lofty station, 
while he derived an undefined position from his father, — arises, 

and assails him with these words, and aggravates the strife: 

*' You are considering, gracious king, a question doubtful to 
none, and needing not our advocacy. All admit that thej 
perceive what the public interest requires, but fear to express 
it. Let that man give us freedom of debate, and abate his 
arrogance, by whose unlucky management and perverse prin- 
ciples — speak it I will, though he should menace violence and 
death — we see so many brilliant leaders fallen, and the whole 
city sunk in sorrow, while he attempts the Trojan camp, fell- 
ing back on iflight, and startles heaven with his arms. One 
further present add, most gracious king, one more to all those 
you order to be sent and promised to the Trojans; nor let any 
man^s overbearing prevent you from giving, with a faldier's 
right, your daughter to a distinguished son-in-law and worthy 
suitor, and cementing this treaty with a permanent alliance. 
But if so great alarm pervades our thoughts and feeling 
let us entreat this man, and beg indulgence even from 
him ; that he may yield, and surrender to his king and coun- 
try their immemorial right. Why so often expose thy poor 
countrymen to obvious peril, thou source and origin of these 
calamities to Latium? We have no hope in war: we all call 
on thee for peace, Turnus, and therewith the one inviolable 
pledge of peace. I first, whom you represent to be your enemy 
— and that I care not to be — ^here, I come a suppliant. Hkve 
pity on Ihj friends, humble thy pride, and retire in defeat. 
Deaths enough we have witness'ed in our discomfiture, and 
made broad plains a wilderness. Or, if ambition be a motive, 
if you feel such strength of heart, and if a bridal palace be so 
attractive, have spirit, and boldly, breast to breast, confront 
the enemy. Of course, that Turnus may obtain a royal con- 
m?j% we common liyes^ a mob xaib\ixied and unwept, mnst 
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strew the plains. And now, if you have any spirit, any of 
your hereditary valour, behold him face to face who calls 
youl" 

377. By words like these, the anger of Turnus was kindled ; 
he groaned, and uttered from his breast these impetuous words : 
— " Copious, in truth, Drances, was ever your flow of elo- 
quence, at times when war called for action ; and when the 
elders are summoned, you are the first to come. But the 
council- chamber need not be filled with sounding words, which 
fly from you under protection, while our ramparts yet repel 
the enemy, and ere the trenches overflow with blood. Wield, 
therefore, the thunder of your eloquence ; and do thou, Dran- 
ces, arraign me for cowardice; since thy hand has made so 
many heaps of Trojan slaughter, and you mark the plains all 
round with trophies I What energetic valour can effect, there 
is opportunity to prove: not far off, it seems, are enemies to 
be sought by us ; they circle the walls all round. Are we 
forth to meet them ? Why so slow ? Is thy valour to be 
ever in noisy tongue and flying feet ? I defeated ! Can any 
man, basest slanderer, prove me defeated, who sees the Tiber 
flooded high with Trojan blood, and Evander's whole house 
and family prostrate, and the Arcadians disarmed ? Not eo 
have Bitias and tall Pandarus proved me; or the thousand 
whom in a day I sent to Tartarus, shut within the walls and 
inclosed by the enemy's rampart. No hope in war 1 Proclaim 
0uch warning, fool, to the Trojan chief and your own party. 
And then, fail not to alarm all with gloomy fears, to exagge- 
rate the powers of the twice-conquered race, and, in turn, 
disparage the strength of Latinus. Now, even the chiefs of 
the Myrmidons quake at the Trojan arms ; now, even Tydeus' 
son, and Achilles of Larissa, and the Aufidus, recoil from 
Adria's waves I Even while the crafty traitor feigns terror 
at my reproach, and points his calumnies with alarm. Never 
by my hand — forbear your fears — shall you lose a life like 
that; let it dwell with you, even as it is, in that cold heart. 
Now to thee, mighty father, and thy momentous counsels, I 
return. Since you repose no further hope in our resistance; 
since we are so forlorn, and by a single check are utterly cast 
down, and fortune has no retreat, let us sue for peace, and 
hold up our unarmed hands I And yet — oh 1 that we still had 
aught of our wonted courage I — he is, in my mind, happy in 
his fall, and high in spirit, who, to avoid wslOq. ^ ^s^\»Oaa^ 
sunk in death, and once for alV laas \yvX.\«ii ^^ ^»jeOa.. ^^i^-,^ 
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we have resources and troops yet unharmed, and cities and 
nations of Italy still remain to help us; and if their triumph 
comes to the Trojans also with much bloodshed, — for they, 
too, have their deaths, and the storm sweeps over all alike, — 
why ingloriously faint at the first commencement? Why be- 
fore the trumpet should terror seize our limbs? Length of 
time, and the vicissitudes of changing life, alter much for the 
better ; Fortune, in her alternate visits, supplants many, and 
reinstates them in security. The ^tolian and Arpi will not 
reinforce us ; but Messapus will, and prosperous Tolumnius, 
and the chieftains whom so many nations have sent ; nor shall 
slight renown attend the levies of Latium and the Laurentian 
plains. We have also Camilla, of the high Volscian blood, 
leading her troops of horse and ranks gleaming in brass. But, 
as the Trojans challenge me singly to the field, and such is 
the general wish, and I so far obstruct the public weal, vic- 
tory has not with such aversion forsaken these hands that I 
should for such a hope decline any venture. I shall meet 
him with confidence, though he should prove himself a great 
Achilles, and wear such other arms forged by Vulcan's hands. 
To you and to my father-in-law Latinus, I, Turnus, second 
in valour to no progenitor, do consecrate this life. MnesiS calls 
me singly. May he call me, I pray. And let not Drances, 
rather, if it be heaven's wrath, expiate it with his life; or, if 
it be valour's triumph, win itl" 

445. Thus on the subject of debate, with mutual animosity, 
they argued ; while ^neas moved his camp and army. With 
wild confusion the announcement flies through the palace, and 
pervades the city with loud alarm, that the Trojans in battle 
order, and the Tyrrhene host, were moving from the Tiber all 
along the plains. At once their minds were bewildered, the 
hearts of the people were shocked, and their passions roused 
by no gentle incentives. Arms, in eager haste they call for 
with their hands : the youths cry aloud for arms : the elders, 
in despair, shed tears, and murmur. Here, the loud, univer- 
sal uproar, with various sentiment, rises to heaven ; just as, 
when flocks of birds chance to alight in a grove, or on Padusa's 
fishy stream the noisy swans send forth their cries along the 
echoing lakes. 

460. " Yes, my countrymen," cries Turnus, seizing the op- 
portunity, " convene a council, and, sitting idle, talk of peace; 
let them in arms invade the realm 1" And without further 
words he hurried away, and quickly left the lofty halL *' Do 
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thou, Volusus,^' he said, " order the Volscian eompanies to 
arm, and bring up the Rutuli. Messapus in arms, and Coras 
with your brother, disperse the cavalry over the wide plains. 
Let some secure the passes of the city and man the towers ; 
and the rest, where I shall order, advance with me!" At 
once, the movement tends from the whole city to the walls. 
Father Latinus even abandons the council and his serious pur- 
pose, and, bewildered by the gloomy crisis, defers them, and 
bitterly censures himself for not having at first received the 
Trojan ^neas, and as a son-in-law associated him in the so- 
vereignty. Some entrench the gates, or bring to hand the 
stones and palisades. The hoarse trumpet signals the sangui- 
nary war. Then matrons and youths circled the walls in mot- 
ley lines: the final struggle summons alL Likewise to the 
shrine and high Acropolis of Pallas the queen proceeds with a 
long retinue of matrons, laden with gifts, and in close company 
the maid Lavinia, the cause of all the mischief, drooping her 
glowing eyes. The matrons approach, and perfume the shrine 
with incense, and at the lofty portal pour their melancholy 
prayers: — " Armipotent, genius of war, maiden Tritonia! 
break in thy hand the lance of the Phrygian pirate, and him- 
self lay prostrate on the ground, and overthrow him at our 
lofty gates." Turnus, in emulous excitement, arms for the 
field ; and now, fully clad in his Rutulian cuirass, he bristled 
with brazen scales, and had encased his legs in gold, — his head 
still uncovered, — and girded his sword to his side, and flashed 
all golden running from the citadel : he revels in courage, and 
already in hope anticipates the foe : like a steed, at last set 
free, when snapping his halter he flees the stall, and, gaining 
the open plain, proceeds either to the pasture and the herds 
of mares, or, accustomed to bathe in a familiar stream, bounds 
on, and neighs with elevated neck, proudly exulting, while 
his mane plays upon his crest and shoulders. ■ To meet him, 
followed by the Volscian host, Camilla runs, and at the gate 
the queen alighted from her steed, following whose example 
the whole troop, leaving their horses, sprang to the ground; 
then thus she addressed him: — "Turnus, if the brave may 
justly feel self-confidence, I dare and undertake to meet the 
Trojan cavalry, and to oppose unaided the Tyrrhene horse. 
Permit me to prove in action the foremost perils of the war : 
do thou, on foot, stay at the city and guard the walls." 

507. Turnus in answer, fixing his gaze on the heroic maiden : 
— " O maiden, pride of Italy, what thanks can I prepare to 
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utter or repay? Now, however, since that spirit rises above 
all, share the task with me. Mneas — so speaks report and 
the sconts whom I have sent — ^has craftily sent on his light 
cavalry to scour the plains : crossing, in person, the desolate 
mountain heights, he marches on the city. I design a covered 
attack in the deep avenues of the forest, whereby I may in- 
vest the double pass with armed troops. Receive thou the 
Tyrrhene horse in closing fight. With thee shall go proud 
Messapus, the Latin troops, and army of Tiburtus; and do 
thou take the leader's post." So he replied, and with a like 
address he urges to the field Messapus and the allied chiefs, 
and advances on the enemy. There is a deep-sunk valley, 
suited for surprise and stratagems of war, which dark sides of 
shady foliage inclose; hither a slender path conducts, and nar- 
row passes and treacherous avenues lead. Above this, on an 
eminence, and the highest mountain top, there lies a secret 
plain, and safe retreat, whether on right or left you choose to 
face the combat, or to take post on the heights and roll down 
crushing rocks. Hither the youth proceeds by a familiar 
path, and took advantage of the ground, and halted in the 
treacherous wood. 

532. Latona's daughter, meanwhile, in her celestial home, 
addressed fleet Opis, one of her virgin retinue and sacred com- 
pany, and uttered these words of sorrow: — "Camilla goes to 
the rude war, maiden, and vainly wears our arms ; my fa- 
vourite of all ; nor of late, indeed, has this afiection come to 
Diana, or touched her heart with sudden fondness. When 
Metabus, driven from his throne through discontent of his 
despotic power, was leaving his ancient city, he took with 
him the infant to share his exile, as he escaped through war's 
surrounding dangers; and, with partial change, called her 
Camilla, from her mother, Casmilla's, name. Carrying her 
before him on his own bosom, he sought the far summits of the 
desert hills: all round, the deadly missiles urged his speed, 
and the Volsci hovered about him in scattered troops. Lot 
across his flight the flooded Amasenus ran foaming from his 
highest banks, so great a torrent came bursting from the 
clouds. He, as he prepares to swim, is deterred by love of 
the infant, and alarmed for his precious load. While review- 
ing all expedients, this sudden plan at length was settled in 
his mind : the massive weapon, which in his strong hand he 
chanced to bear, of hard-knotted and seasoned oak, to this he 
d/ads his daughter^ encased in the bark of the wild cork -tree, 
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and swathes her closely on the spear^handle, which he poised 
in his broad hand, and thus cried to heaven : — * Benign Lato- 
nian maid, queen of the forest, to thee do I, her father, con- 
secrate this hand-maid ; thy weapons are the first she holds, 
fleeing an enemy, thy suppliant, through the air. Beceive 
her, goddess, I pray thee, nt)w thine own, who is now ventured 
on the uncertain breeze.' He spoke, and with indrawn arm 
casts the flying javelin: the waters murmured: over the rush- 
ing stream poor Camilla speeds on the whirring lance. But 
Metabus, while the dense host now more closely presses him, 
consigns himself to the stream, and successful pulls from the 
green sod Trivia's offering, the spear and the maiden. No city 
sheltered him with roof or wall, nor in his savage pride would 
he have sought society : on the lone pastoral hills he spent his 
life. Here, in the bush, amid the rough wilderness, he fed his 
daughter on the wild mare's milk, draining the teats into her 
tender lips; and when the infant pressed the flrst traces of her 
steps, he armed her hands with pointed javelins, and from the 
shoulders of the child hung the quiver and the bow. For gol- 
den hair-band, for the long robe, a tiger's spoils hang from 
her head upon her back ; already with feeble hand she flung 
the childish darts; and whirled a sling with slender thong 
around her head, and brought down a Strymonian crane .or a 
white swan. Many a mother throughout the Tyrrhene towns 
wished her in vain a daughter-in-law : pleased with Diana 
alone, she kept unsullied her life-long love of weapons and 
celibacy. I would she had been never taken by such a mar- 
tial fancy, striving to distress the Trojans; she might now 
be my favourite and one of my attendants. But come, since 
she is pursued by unkind fates, glide down the heaven, nymph, 
and visit the Latin land, where the fatal combat is joined 
with presage of disaster. Take these, and draw from the 
quiver a vengeful shaft; with this whoso shall outrage her 
sacred person with a wound, Trojan or Italian, must alike 
give me satisfaction with his blood. Then, in a hollow cloud, 
I shall convey to the tomb the body and inviolate arms of the 
Jhapless maid, and bear them home." She spoke; the other, 
gliding down through heaven's thin air, fluttered, and shrouded 
her form in dusky cloud. 

597. But in the interval the Trojan host draws near the 
walls, and the Tuscan chiefs and all the body of the cavalry 
marshalled in numbered compa.nies. Prancing steeds neigh 
along the whole plain, and curveting from side to side pull on 
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everywhere. In rivalry they deal destruction with the sword, 
and court by wounds the hero's death. 

648. Still, in the thickest slaughter, quivered Camilla re- 
vels like an amazon, baring one breast for the fight ; and now 
she thickly showers tough javelins from her hand; now with 
unwearied hand wields her strong axe. Her golden bow, 
Diana's arms, hangs clashing on her shoulder; and, if, at 
times repulsed, she turns to fiight, aims her back-shot arrows 
from the inverted bow: while around her, her chosen retinue, 
the maid Larina, and Tulla, and Tarpeia, wielding her brazen 
axe, daughters of Italy, whom noble Camilla had selected 
for herself, her honour-guard and trusty aids in peace and 
war; like amazon s of Thrace, when they tread Thermodon's 
stream, and war with inlaid arms; either with Hippolyte, 
or when heroic Penthesilea returns in her chariot, and with 
loud yelling cry the female hosts bound on with crescent 
shields. Whom, with thy arms, from first to last, didst thou, 
resistless maiden, overthrow? How many expiring bodies 
didst thou prostrate on the earth? First Eunseus, son of 
Clytius, whose opposing breast she pierces open with the 
long lance. Disgorging streams of blood, he falls, and bites 
the crimsoned earth, and dying, writhes upon the wound. 
Then Liris and Pagasus besides; one, while he grasps the 
reins, rolled from his gored steed ; the other, while he rescues 
and lends his helpless hand to his fallen friend : headlong and 
together they fall. To these she adds Amastrus, son of Hip- 
potas; and pursuing with far-fiying lance follows Tereus, 
Harpalycus, Demophoon, and Chromis, and with every javelin 
that, shot from her hand, the maiden threw, a Trojan hero 
felL The hunter Ornytus moves in view, with arms of 
strange fashion, and an Apulian horse; his broad shoulders 
the hide, torn from a fierce bull, clothes ; his head a wolf's 
wide-grinning mouth, and jaws with white teeth, covered ; a 
rustic lance armed his hands : he moves amid the troops, and 
by a head's Aill height outmeasures them. Him intercepted 
•—and 'twas no difficulty, once his band was routed — she 
pierces through, and over him thus spoke with vengeful 
heart — *' Didst thou imagine, Tuscan, that thou were hunt- 
ing the forest game? The hour has come to disprove thy 
vaunts by a woman's hand. Still to the shades of thy ances- 
tor's thou shalt bear this, no slight renown, to have fallen by 
Camilla's arm." Next, Orsilochus and Butes, the two stoutest 
of the Trojans; but Bates, from behind, she pierces with the 
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lance between the cuirass and helmet, where his neck, as ha 
sat, shone bare, and the shield hung on his left arm ; Orsilo- 
chus she ensnares, as she fled and tempted his pursuit through 
a wide circle, by doubling in a narrower ring, and pursues 
the pursuer. Then, through the hero's arms and bones, as 
he sued with earnest prayer, she repeats with upraised arm 
her sturdy axe: the wound streams warm brains upon his 
face. 

698. The warrior son of Annus of the Apennines encoun- 
tered her, and, startled at the sudden meeting, stood — not the 
least artful of Ligurians, while fate permitted his deception* 
He, when aware that he can by no speed further evade the 
combat, nor elude the onset of the queen, proceeding by ad- 
dress and craft to practise his deceit, he thus begins — " What 
wondrous feat, lady, in trusting to a spirited steed? Dis- 
pense with your escape, and take your chance with me in 
closing fight on even ground, and prepare to fight on foot; 
soon shall you find whose idle vaunts shall bring them vic- 
tory." He spoke, while she, incensed and goaded by fierce 
resentment, consigns her horse to an attendant, and stood 
before him in similar arms, on foot with sheathless sword, 
and fearless with unblazoned shield. But the youth, fancy- 
ing himself successful in his guile, flies off, and turning his 
horse speeds his retreat, and with armed heel goads his fleet 
charger. ^' Infatuate Ligurian, and with presumptuous 
confidence vainly flushed ; vainly hast thou essayed thy 
country's slippery arts ; thy treachery shall not restore thee 
safe to the deceitful Annus." So speaks the maiden, and 
swift as light with winged feet outruns his horse, and seizing 
the reins, meets him face to face, and wreaks her vengeance 
on the foeman's life. Easily as the falcon, bird of augury, 
swoops from some high cliff on a dove sailing amid the clouds, 
clutches and holds her, and tears the entrails with his griping 
claws : then blood and the rent feathers fall from the sky. 

725. But the sire of gods and men, regarding these events 
with no unheeding eyes, sits on Olympus' height. The great 
father impels the Tyrrhene Tarchon to the ruthless fight, and 
goads his anger with no mild incentives. So through the 
carnage of the breaking ranks Tarchon careers on horseback, 
and by various remonstrances animates his troops, calling on 
each by name, and rallies to the fight the scattered bands. 
*' What fear — ever insensible, ever faint-hearted Tuscans — 
wjiat cowardice falls so coldly on your hearts ? Can a woman 
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drive you in disorder, and put these ranks to flight? Why 
bear we steel, and these idle weapons in our hands? And 
yet you are no cowards for the nightly wars of Venus ; or, 
when the winding flute of Bacchus gives notice of the dance, 
to look for the feast and the cups of the festive board — this is 
your passion, this your pursuit — while the flattering seer re- 
ports the omens, and the fat victim invites you to the tall 
groves." 

741. With this address, he too prepared for death, spurs 
his horse into the throng, and impetuously advances to en- 
counter Yenulus, and with his right arm enfolds his enemy 
torn from his horse, and on his own breast, in the strong excite- 
ment of his fury, bears him off. A cry rises to heaven, and 
all the Latins turn their eyes. Tarchon with lightning 
speed flies through the plain, bearing the armed man ; then 
from his own spear^s head he snaps the steel, and searches for 
some open spot, where he may plant a mortal wound : the other, 
struggling to resist, withholds his hand from his neck, and 
parries strength by strength. As when the brown eagle 
soaring high bears off the clutched serpent, clasps it in her 
elaws, and inserts her talons : while the mangled snake coils 
his rolling folds, bristles his upright scales, and hisses, stand- 
ing erect: she, not the less, overcomes its struggles with her 
beak, and flaps the air the while. So, in triumph, Tarchon 
bears off his prey from the Tiburtine host. The Lydians, 
following their leader's example and success, come to the 
charge. Then the doomed Aruns with his javelin and deep 
anticipating guile, encircles fleet Camilla, and calculates how 
his success may be most easy. Wherever the impetuous 
maiden moves in the dense throng, there Aruns keeps near, 
and silently haunts her steps : where she comes back trium- 
phant, and retreats from the enemy, there the youth stealthily 
reins round his fleet charger. This approach and that alter- 
nately, and every indirect advance, he traverses; and mis- 
chievously poises his unerring lance. 

768. It chanced that Chloreus, sacred to Cybele, and erst 
her priest, glittered afar in showy Phrygian arms, and rode 
a foaming steed, which a skin with golden clasps, and brazen 
feathery scales, clothed. The rider, gleaming in foreign bluish 
purple, shot Cretan arrows from a Lycian bow. A golden 
bow rings on his shoulders : gold was the helmet of the seer : 
his vellow mantle with linen folds, rustling with ruddy gold, 
he nad gathered in a knot ; his tunic and Phrygian trousers 
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bright with embroidery. Him alone of all the striving com- 
batants the virgin huntress, either to hang in the temples 
Trojan arms, or to display herself in captive gold, blindly 
pursued; and through the whole encounter glowed with a 
reckless feminine desire of plunder and the spoils; when at last, 
seizing his opportunity, Aruns shoots forth a missile from his 
ambush, and thus in prayer to heaven spoke : " Highest of 
gods, Apollo, patron of hallowed Soracte, whom we most wor- 
ship, whose fire of pines is piled on high ; and we thy votaries, 
in our piety secure, walk through the fire on the deep em- 
bers: grant, father omnipotent, that this stain by my arms be 
effaced I No spoils, no trophy of the vanquished maid, no 
captive arms, I seek. Renown my other feats shall win. Let 
this fell nuisance but fall beneath my weapon, I shall return 
nameless to my native city.'* Apollo heard, and granted, in 
purpose, the success of half his prayer ; the rest he scattered 
on the winged breeze. That he should overthrow Camilla 
surprised by sudden death he gave to his request: that his 
famed country should witness his return he granted not : that 
prayer the storms cast upon the wind. Therefore, when shot 
from his hand, the spear whistled through the air, the Volsci 
all observed it, and bent their watchful eyes upon the queen. 
Not of the breeze, nor of the sound she thought, nor of the 
missile coming through the air, until the spear stood deep- 
planted in her naked bosom, and sinking deeply drank her 
maiden blood. In trembling haste her attendants throng 
around, and support their falling mistress. First, the af- 
frighted Aruns takes flight, in mingled joy and terror; nor 
further dares to trust his lance, or meet the virgins' weapons. 
809. And as some wolf, a shepherd or strong bullock 
slain, ere hostile weapons can pursue him, at once hides him- 
self deep in the tall mountains, aware of his adventurous deed, 
and drooping his tail in fear hides it beneath his belly, and 
makes for the woods ; so, Aruns in confusion hid himself from 
view, and satisfied with his escape mingled among the troops. 
Dying she wrenches the weapon with her hand; while the 
iron point in the deep wound pierces between the bones to 
her ribs. Fainting she sinks : in the chill of death her eyes 
droop : the once brilliant hue forsakes her face. Then thus, 
with her parting breath, she addresses Acca, one of her re- 
tinue, who was more than all others Camilla's friend ; with 
whom she shared her cares: and thus she spoke: — " Thus far, 
sister Acca, have I prevailed: now an untimely wound arrests 
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me, and all around me is fading into darkness. Speed, and 
convey my dying message to Turnus: to keep up the fight 
and intercept the Trojans from the city; and now, farewell 1" 
With these words she dropped the reins, sinking unconscious 
to the earth. Then from the chiUy body she parted altogether 
by degrees; let fall her languid neck and head subdued by 
death ; and with a sigh the life passed away unwilling to the 
shades. Then a wild outcry rises and strikes upon the shining 
stars : Camilla overthrown, the battle raves. In close array 
come on all the Trojan host, the Tyrrhene chiefs and the Ar- 
cadian horsemen of Evander. 

836. But, long since, Opis, Diana's sentinel, is seated high 
upon the mountain tops, and views the battle undismayed : 
and when, far down, amid the uproar of the warring youths, 
she saw Camilla punished by a tragic death ; she sighed deeply, 
and from her very heart uttered these words : — ** Too cruel, 
maiden ; alas I too cruel a penalty hast thou paid, for essaying 
to vex the Trojans in war 1 Nor did it help thee to have wor- 
shipped Diana companionless amid the woods, or to have worn 
our quiver on thy shoulder. Still, not unhonoured has thy 
queen forsaken thee in death's last hour ; nor shall thy death 
be nameless among the nations, nor shalt thou bear the ob- 
loquy of being unavenged; for, whoever has outraged thy 
body with a wound shall make atonement by retributive 
death." Close by the tall mountain was the earth-built tomb 
of the old Laurentian king Dercennus, darkened by a ^ady 
holm. Here the fairest goddess in her rapid flight descends, 
and watches Aruns from the high barrow. When she beheld 
him in his proud exultation and idle vanity: — "Why," she 
said, " so far away? hither bend thy steps; hither come to 
thy death ; that for Camilla thou may^t receive thy due re- 
ward: shall even such as thou fall by Diana's weapons?" she 
spoke, and from her golden quiver the Thracian maid uncased 
a winged shaft, and vengeful bent her bow, and drew it far, 
till the arched horns neared each other ; and with her hands 
she touched, alike, the arrow-head with the left; with the 
right, and with the string, her breast. Soon Aruns heard at 
once the singing shaft and the rustling breeze; and the weapon 
stood in his body. Him, as he heaved his parting breath and 
latest sigh, his heedless comrades leave on the forgotten dusty 
plain : Opis wings her way to the ethereal heaven. 

868. First fled, their mistress lost, the light squadron of 
Camilla: the routed Eutuli take flight, the proud Atinas 
flees: the chiefs dispersed and the forsaken troops retreat f<^^ 
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safety, and facing round ride to the city. None can withstand 
in arms the onset of the death-dealing Trojans, or wait their 
coming ; but, on their weary shoulders they bring away their 
bows unstrung; and in their speed the hoof strikes on the 
crumbling plain. The flying dust rolls to the city in a dark 
cloud, and on the view-towers the matrons, beating their breasts, 
raise the cry of woman's voice to heaven's stars. Who foremost 
rushed in their speed through the open gate, these the throng 
of enemies follows close in undistinguished mass ; but escape 
not piteous death ; for, in the very gateway, within their na- 
tive walls, and among the sheltering roofs, wounded they re- 
sign their lives. Some close the gates, nor venture to open 
an entrance for their friends, nor admit them for their prayers 
within the walls, and a most pitiable carnage follows of the 
armed defenders of the passes, and the opponents of those 
arms. Shut out, before the eyes and presence of their sor- 
rowing parents, some roll, with violent fall, into the steep 
trenches : some with slackened reins. Id blind career, rush on 
the gates and strongly bolted posts. Even the matrons on the 
walls, with utmost energy — true patriotism prompts them — 
as they had seen Camilla — in nervous haste fling weapons 
from their hands ; and eagerly, with stocks of seasoned oak, 
and fire-hardened stakes, imitate steel ; and long to die the 
foremost for their country. 

895. Meanwhile the appalling news reaches Tumus amid 
the woods; and Acca proclaims the vast confusion to the 
prince: that the Yolscian lines were cut down, Camilla fallen ; 
the vengeful enemy advancing, and in a field of victory had 
seized on all : that the alarm was spreading to the walls. He 
in excitement — for so the stern decrees of Jove demand — for- 
sakes the invested hills, quits the rough groves. Scarcely 
had he disappeared, and gained the plain, when fatWr ^neas, 
entering the open glades, crosses the height and issues from 
the twilight grove. So, both in haste and with their whole 
forces, move on the city ; nor are they far apart Then, at the 
same moment, ^neas beheld in the distance the plains smok- 
ing with dust, and came in view of the Laurentian bands ; 
and Tumus recognised the dread ^neas in arms, and heard 
the coming footfall and the snorting steeds : and on the in- 
stant they had engaged and hazarded a battle, but that the 
crimson Phoebus was plunging his weary horses in the Iberian 
maiD, and bringiDg back the night, as daylight faded. They 
encamp before the city and stockade t\idc ^«2l[\». 
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BOOK XII. 

1. When Tumus finds the Latins, shattered by their defeat, 
sunk in despair: that his own promises now are claimed: that 
he is the object of all eyes, he glows with self-excited fury, 
and assumes a higher spirit. So, on the Carthaginian plains, 
some lion, struck on the breast by the hunter's painful wound, 
then decisively prepares for his defence, and exults in shaking 
the tufted muscles of his neck, and snaps undaunted the im- 
planted weapon of the assailant, and roars with bleeding mouth ; 
like that, the fury of the goaded Tumus kindles. Then, thus 
he accosts the king, and thus impassioned he begins : — '* No 
delay in Turnus: there is no cause why the dastard Trojans 
should retract their words, or decline what they have rati- 
fied. I meet them. Bring the consecrated emblems^ father, 
and draw up the treaty. Either with this hand I shall send 
the Trojan to Tartarus, the outcast of Asia — the Latins may 
sit and be spectators I — and singly with my sword I shall re- 
fute the general imputation ; or, let him rule us vanquished : 
let Lavinia submit to be his bride I '* 

19. To him with gentle breast Latinus made reply: — **0 
youth of matchless spirit, the more in haughty valour you 
abound, the more anxiously is it my duty to reflect, and cau- 
tiously to balance all the chances. You have the realms of 
your father Daunus, you have many cities won in the field : 
Latinus, too, has wealth and generosity : other maidens there 
be in Latium, and Laurentum's territory, nor mean in birth. 
Let me, without duplicity, disclose to you these unwelcome 
truths; hear me attentively the while. That I should wed 
my daughter to any former suitor was forbidden ; and that all 
gods and men proclaimed. Yielding to my affection for you, 
yielding to our ties of kindred and the tears of my sorrowing 
consort, I broke through all restraint: I forced the bride 
from my son-in-law, and espoused an unnatural quarrel. 
Since then you see, Turnus, what reverses, what quarrels are 
pursuing me; what hardships you particularly suffer. Van- 
quished in two general actions, we scarce maintain the hopes 
of Italy within the city. Tiber's waves still run warm with 
our blood, and the wide plains are strewn with our bleaching 
bones. Whv do I yield so often ? What vcl^^Xxsl^.'^^^^ 56^^^:^% 
mj purpose ? Since 1 am leadj \iO ^kfic^'^X \^<^ ^^yks^^:^ -^^ssa. 
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Tumus falls, why not rather while he lives compose the 
strife? What shall my kin9men the Rutuli, what shall the 
rest of Italy say, if — Fortune falsify my words 1 — ^I should 
abandon you to death, a suitor for my daughter and our rela- 
tionship? (Consider the vicissitudes of war: pity your aged fa- 
ther, whom now in his despair his native Ardea severs fur/* 
Nought by his words is the impetuosity of Tumus abated : 
he overflows the more and sickens at the remedy. Soon as 
he could speak, he thus b^an: — '' What anxiety you feel for 
me, most generous friend, dispel, I pray you, for my sake; 
and let me purchase glory with my life. We also, sire, cast 
miisiles and no pointless steel from our hand, and from the 
wounds we deal blood flows. Far away shall be his goddess 
mother to screen the dastard in a female cloud and shroud 
herself in an unreal mist" 

54. But the queen, shocked at the new aspect of the fight, 
stood weeping, and, fain to die, embraced her glowing son-^n- 
law. *' By these tears, Turnus, by all the reverence for 
Amata that can touch your heart, — thou art now the only 
hope, the solace of my suffering age: on thee depends the 
dignity and sceptre of Latinus: on thee the sinking house 
leans altogether — one prayer I make: forbear this combat with 
the Trojans! Whatever chances await thee, Turnus, on that 
fleld, await me also. With thee shall I forsake this joyless 
life; nor, as a captive, will I see ^neas my son-in-law." 
Lavinia listened to her mother's words, bathing her glowing 
cheeks in tears; for sensitive modesty kindled a burning 
blush, and thrilled along her suffused features. As if with 
bright crimson one should stain Indian ivory ; or, as white 
lilies, blent with deep roses, blush ; such brilliancy the maiden 
showed in her face. Love disconcerts him, and he Axes his 
eyes upon the maid ; his ardour for the battle grows, and he 
briefly addresses Amata: — "Never, I pray thee, mother, 
never with tears or such dark presentiment follow me to the 
strife of ruthless Mars ; for no delay of death is optional with 
Turnus. Idmon, my herald, bear my unwelcome message to 
the Phrygian king : soon as to-morrow's dawn, borne on her 
crimson car, shall tinge the sky : that he lead not the Tro- 
jans against the Hutuli: that the arms of Trojans and Ru- 
tuli rest : that with our own blood we end the war. On that 
field must Lavinia for his bride be won." 

81. Soon as he spoke these words, and retired in haste 
within the palace, he calls for his steeds, and proudly surveys 
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them neighing before him. These Orithyia had given, a com- 
pliment to Pilumnus; steeds that surpassed the snow in 
whiteness, the wind in speed. The busy grooms stand round, 
and with their half-closed hands rub down their patted breasts 
and comb their flowing manes. Then on his own shoulders 
he clasps his cuirass with scales of gold and pale silver-brass ; 
and at the same time arranges to his hand his sword and 
shield and the plumes of bis crimson crest — the sword which 
the Fire-god had with his own hands wrought for his father 
Daunus, and plunged seething in the Stygian flood. Then, the 
tough lance, that stood laid against a tall column in the central 
court, he grasps with eagerness, the trophy of Auruncan Ac- 
tor, and waves it vibrating, while he exclaims: — "Now, my 
lance, that never failed my call; now the hour is come: once 
mighty Actor, now the hand of Turnus wields thee : grant me 
to prostrate the body, and with strong hand to rend the torn 
cuirass of the unmanly Phrygian, and in the dust to sully 
his locks, curled with the hot iron and dripping perfumes.'' 
By such excitement he is goaded, and from his impassioned 
features sparks fly forth ; fire flashes from his glaring eyes, like 
a bull, when for the coming fight he utters frightful roars, and 
vents his rage upon his horns, butting on a tree-stem, and vexes 
the wind with his blows, or, flinging high the sand, preludes 
the combat. 

107. Meanwhile with no less energy the dread iEneas in 
his heavenly arms kindles his ardour and wakes up his fury, 
glad of the closing of the war upon the profiered terms. '1 hen 
he consoles his friends, and the dejection of sad lulus, re- 
minding them of Fate; and orders men to bear a definite reply 
to King Latinus, and name the terms of peace. 

The following dawn was just sprinkling its rays upon the 
mountain tops ; the hour, when the Sun's horses first emerge 
from the deep sea, and breathe daylight from their uplifted 
nostrils ; when men, Trojans and Kutuli, measured and pre- 
pared lists for the combat by the walls of the great city ; and 
in the centre, the hearths and turf altars for the umpire gods: 
others brought water and fire, dressed in aprons, and their 
brows wreathed with verbene. The Ausonian host advances, 
and the lines of pike-men issue from the thronged gates. Op- 
posite, all the Trojan and Tyrrhene force in various arnis come 
forth, armed with the steel as though the stern encounter of 
the battle called them. The chieftains, too, amid surround- 
ing thousands, gleaming in gold and purple haste to and fro: 
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Mnestbeus, the blood of Assaracus, and brave Asylus, Messfr- 
pus, the tamer of the steed, the son of Neptune. "Wben, on 
the signal shown, they withdrew to their respective stations, 
they stand their lances in the ground and rest their shields. 
Then, with enthusiasm, the crowded matrons and the un- 
armed multitude, and feeble elders, take places on the towers 
and the house-tops : some wait by the lofty gates. 

134. But Juno, gazing from the mountain's head, now called 
the Alban — then it enjoyed nor name, nor sanctity, nor fame 
— surveyed the plain, and the two hosts of Trojans and Lau- 
ren tes, and city of Latinus. Thus promptly the goddess ad- 
dressed the sister of Turnus, the goddess who holds the sway 
of lakes and murmuring streams — with such distinction, for 
her lost virginity, the high king of ether hallowed her: — 
" Nymph, pride of the rivers, most welcome to my heart, thou 
knowest how, beyond all Latin maids that shared the faithless 
love of haughty Jove, I have preferred thee alone, and freely 
placed thee in thy share of heaven : learn, Juturna, — and blame 
not me — thy sorrow I So far as fortune seemed to suffer it, 
and fate permitted the success of Latium, I shielded Turnus 
and thy city : now I behold the youth engaging on unequal 
terms. The hour and the malignant influence of destiny is 
near. Neither this combat nor the treaty can I look upon : if 
thou canst venture aught more effectual tor thy brother; for- 
ward I it is a duty. Some better fate, perhaps, may follow the 
unhappy." 

154. Scarce had she spoken, when Juturna broke into tears; 
and again and again beat her fair bosom with her hand. ^' No 
time now for weeping," said Saturnian Juno, '^ haste, and, by 
any means, rescue your brother from death : or else, awake 
the war, and derange the settled treaty. I sanction the bold 
attempt." With such encouragement she left her doubting, 
and bewildered by her heart's deep wound. Meanwhile the 
kings advance ; Latinus, with rich display, comes on his four- 
yoked car, and twice six rays circle his glittering brow, the 
emblem of the Sun his grandsire: Turnus proceeds on his 
white team, wheeling in his hand two broad-headed lances. 
On the other side. Father ^neas, founder of the Roman race, 
flashing with starry shield and heavenly arms ; and by his side, 
Ascanius, the second hope of royal Eome, advance from the 
camp, and in spotless robe a priest brought a young bristly 
swine and an unshorn lamb, and placed the victims by the 
blajdng altars. Turning their faces to the rising sun, they 
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offer salted cakes in their hands, and mark with the knife the 
foreheads of the victims, and sprinkle the altars from the 
bowls. Then the gentle ^neas, with his naked blade, thus 
prays:— .'* Now be the Sun witness to my call, and this land 
for which I had the heart to bear such hardships, and the 
Almighty Father, and thou his Saturnian consort — now, more 
benign, I pray thee, goddess — and thou glorious Mars, that 
guidest every war beneath thy will; ye springs and rivers, I 
invoke; and all the sanctity of heaven above, and gods that 
dwell beneath the dark blue sea: should victory chance to fall 
to Ausonian Turnus; it is a compact, that the vanquished re- 
tire to Evander's city ; lulus shall yield the territory ; nor 
thereafter shall the Trojans in further war renew hostilities, 
or vex these realms with the sword. But should victory 
vouchsafe the day to us, as I do rather hope — and may heaven 
by its decree confirm it — I shall neither require the Italians 
to obey the Trojans, nor claim I power for myself. On equal 
terms both nations, unsubdued, may pledge themselves to ever- 
lasting friendship. Their worship and religion I shall pre- 
scribe; the secular power let my father-in-law Latinus hold: 
the Trojans shall build me a city; and to the town Lavinia 
shall lend her name. 

195. So ^neas first; thus then Latinus follows, with looks 
to heaven, and points his hand to the stars : — *" By these same, 
^neas, I swear— earth, sea, and heaven, Latona's double birth, 
and two-faced Janus, the power of gods below, the sanctuary 
of unpitying Dis. Hear this, the father who hallows treaties 
with his lightning! I touch the altars; the fires between us 
and the gods I adjure; no time shall break this bond of peace 
on the Italians, what turn soever the result shall take ; nor 
any violence shall bend my purpose: never, though it should 
cast the earth into the deep, blending them in a deluge, and 
let fall heaven to Tartarus : as this sceptre" — for he chanced to 
bear his sceptre in his hand — '^ never in delicate leaf shall put 
forth shady boughs ; since first, lopped from the rooted trunk 
in the forest, it left its parent stem, and lost its foliage and 
branches by the steel ; once a tree, now the artist's hand has 
cased it in decorative brass, and given it to the Latin kings 
to bear." In such form they mutually confirmed the treaty, 
in presence of surrounding chiefs. Then in due form they 
slew upon the fire the hallowed victims, and tore away the 
entrails ere they died, and with full dishes heap the altars. 

216. To the Rutuli, however, that combat seemed all along 

t2 
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unequal; and their feelings were stirred by rarious emotion: 
and more so, now, when thej are engaging more closely with 
ill-assorted strength. Tumus aggravates the feeling, advano- 
ing with silent step, and humbly honouring the altar with 
downcast eye, his faded cheeks, and the paleness of his youth- 
ful features. This opinion soon as his sister Jutuma found 
prevailing, and the failing courage of the multitude wavering: 
into the midst of the ranks, assuming the form of Camera, 
whose ancestral nobility was high, and reputation of heredi- 
tary valour bright, and himself bravest in arms — into the 
midst of the ranks she throws herself, aware of the circum- 
stances, and prompts divers remarks, and thus she speaks : — 
^' Is it no shame, O Rutuli I for all, such as we, to expose a 
single life? In numbers or strength can we not match them? 
See, they are all here, Trojans and Arcadians, and the fate- 
bound host, Etruria, the enemy of Tumus. Should every 
second man of us engage, we scarce could find an enemy. He, 
indeed, shall ascend in glory to the gods upon whose altars he 
devotes himself, and shall be sung by fame immortally: we, 
our country lost, shall be enforced to yield to scornful mas- 
ters, for sitting now so idly on the plain." 

237. By words like these the feelings of the youths were 
more and more excited, and a murmur spreads through the 
lines: even the Laurentes are changed and the Latins. All 
who were just now expecting an exemption from the war, and 
security for the state, now long for strife, and wish the treaty 
broken, and pity the hard fate of Turnus. To these Juturna 
adds one stronger motive, and shows a portent in high heaven, 
than which none other more effectually agitated the minds of 
Italy, and misled them by its appearance : for, the brown bird 
of Jove, soaring in the blushing ether, was hunting the river 
birds and the winged host in fluttering terror: when, with 
a sudden swoop upon the water, he fiercely seized in his talons 
a fair swan. The Italians awakened their attention, and all 
the birds turn from flight with a scream — miraculous to. see 
— darken the sky with their wings, and in a cloud pursue the 
enemy through the air, till overcome by the assault and even 
by the weight, he sank, and from his talons cast his prey into 
the river, and withdrew far into the clouds. Then the Kutuli 
hail the omen with a cry, and prepare their hands for action; 
and first the augur Tolumnius: — "This it was," he cries, 
" tAis was what I sought with earnest prayer. I greet it, and 
recognise the gods. With me, me to lead you., ^t«s^ XX^ft «^«t^^ 
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ye cowards, whom the rade stranger scares in war like timid 
birds, jmd forcibly devastates your shores. He shall take flight 
and .set sail on yonder sea. With one accord and serried ranks, 
rescue in battle your lost king.'* He said, and charging for- 
ward cast his lance against the confronting foe, the whirring 
Cornell sang loud, and cleft the air undeyiating. At the same 
moment, rises a wild outcry; all the lines are broken; and 
their hearts fired with excitement. The lance flying, where 
nine brothers of fairest form chanced to stand opposite, ail 
whom one fond Tyrrhene wife had given to Arcadian Gylip- 
pus: one of these — at the waist where the sewed belt is worn 
by the skin, and the clasp pins the edges together — a' youth 
of matchless form and glittering arms, it pierced through the 
ribs and laid his length upon the yellow sand. 

277. Then his brothers, a spirited band, and fired by grief, 
some unsheath their swords, some grasp the flying steel, and 
charge precipitately. To meet these the bands of the Laurentes 
advance. Here, on the other hand, pour on in crowds Tro- 
jans, and Agyllini, and Arcadians with inlaid arms. So the 
same passion moves all to try the hazard of the sword. They 
stripped the altars. A rough shower of missiles flies through 
the whole air, and the iron sleet falls heavy. The beakers and 
the hearths they rifle. Latinus himself takes flight, the treaty 
violated, following his outraged gods. Some harness their 
teams, or spring upon their horses, and with their naked blades 
stand ready. Messapus, anxious to break the treaty, thrusts 
back with his confronting steed Aulestes, a Tyrrhene prince, 
and wearing royal decorations: he falls retreating, and un- 
happily rolls on his head and shoulders upon the altars placed 
behind him. But Messapus speeds on impetuously with his 
lance, and with the massive weapon, down from his horse's 
heiffht, deals him a heavy blow, while earnestly entreating, 
ana thus speaks: — '* He has it! here is a richer victim oflered 
to the high gods.'' The Italians come rushing on, and strip 
his throbbing limbs. 

298. Corynsus advancing seized from the altar a blazing 
brand, and meets with a preventing stroke the face of Ebusus 
as he comes on and deals a blow. His thick beard blazed up, 
and as it burned gave forth a smell. Still following the blow 
he grasps with his left hand the hair of his afirighted enemy, 
and, pressing with his implanted knee, holds him to the ground: 
and thus placed, with his cold blad« "^\ftTCfta>Kv& iv^^^. "^^i^sae- 
iirius pursues with naked sword and oNex\«^«^ &\«oA^^ ^ass^ 
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herd, and rushing in the van among the weapons. He, with 
uplifted axe, cleaves in two the forehead and chin of his op- 
ponent, and dabbles all his arms with the scattered gore. 
Un waking rest and iron sleep fall heavy on his eyes: their 
lights are closed for endless night. 

311. But the gentle iEneas, with head uncovered, held up 
his unarmed hand, and called aloud upon his people: — *^ Whi- 
ther in such haste? What sudden discord here arises? Re- 
strain your fury I The truce is now concluded, and all the 
terms arranged: I am alone entitled to engage: make way for 
me, and banish your alarm: with my hand I shall confirm the 
treaty: these ceremonies insure Turnus to me." During 
these words, amid such remonstrances, lol a winged arrow 
came whizzing to the hero: shot by what hand, by what force 
impelled, uncertain ; who won such glory for the Rutuli, ac- 
cident or deity. The fame of the high exploit is silenced; for 
none claimed honour for the wound of iEneas. 

324. Turnus, on seeing ^Eneas leave the army, and the 
chiefs in consternation, burns in the ardour of a sudden hope, 
calls for his steeds and arms at once, and proudly bounds into 
the car, and handles the reins. Many strong heroes in his 
course he gives to death, many half slain he overthrows, or 
tramples the ranks beneath his car, or plies the fugitives with 
lances reft from the dead. As when by the waters of icy He- 
brus, bloodstained Mars in wild excitement strikes on his 
ringing shield, and, kindling war, lets out his snorting steeds: 
they, along the open plain, outrun the breezes of the south 
and west. Thrace, to its farthest ends, groans to the hoof- 
beat ; and around, the shapes of gloomy Terror, of Rage, and 
Treachery, the retinue of the god, move on. So, through the 
thickest of the fight, Turnus proudly urges his smoking steeds, 
piteously trampling the slain foe; the flying hoofs scatter 
blood like dew-drops, and gore is trodden into the mingled 
sand. 

341. Already he consigned to death Sthenelus, Thamyris, 
and Pholus ; the two latter in closing fight, the former from 
a distance ; from afar, the two sons of Imbrasus, Glaucus and 
Lades, whom Imbrasus himself had reared in Lycia, and ac- 
complished with equal skill, either to meet in closing flight, 
or, on horseback, to outrun the winds. Elsewhere, £umedes 
rushes into the thickest of the fight, the war-famed son of 
ancient Dolon, in name resembling his grandsire; in courage 
and in deeds, his father, who once, for visiting as a spy the 
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Grecian camp, presumed to claim for his reward Achilles' 
team: him Tydeus' son with a far different reward repaid for 
such an enterprise: no more he raises his ambition to Achilles' 
steeds. When Turnus descried him far on the open plain, first 
pursuing him with a light javelin through the distant space, 
he checked his pair of steeds, sprang from the car, and over- 
took him fainting and fallen : then pressing his foot upon his 
neck, wrested the sword from his hand, and plunged it glit- 
tering deep in his throat, and further adds these words. 
'* There I Trojan, measure by your length the plains and Hea- 
peria which you have claimed in war : such rewards they win, 
who dare attack me with the sword: so they build their cities." 
To accompany him he sends Asbutes with his flying lance, 
and Chloreus, Sybaris, Dares, and Thersilochus, and Thy- 
moetes thrown from the neck of his stumbling horse: and, as 
when the blasts of Thraciaa Boreas roar on the deep iEgean, 
and urge the billows to the shore; where the winds blow 
strong, the clouds disperse along the sky ; so, before Turnus, 
wherever he bends his way, the ranks retire, and routed 
armies fly : excitement bears him forward, and, as the car moves 
on, the breeze fans his fluttering plume. 

371. Thus advancing and raging in his pride Phegeus could 
not endure him ; he cast himself before the chariot, and with 
his right hand turned aside the mouths of the rapt steeds 
foaming on the bit : while he is trailed along and hangs upon 
the yoke, the broad spear -head reaches him thus exposed, and 
as it penetrates, rends the cuirass, and grazes his body with a 
wound. Still, with shield opposed, he advanced turning on 
the foe, and sought help from his drawn blade: when the 
wheel and axle in its impetuous course struck and flung him 
to the ground; and Turnus coming on struck ofl* his head 
with the sword between the helmet's base and corslet's upper 
edge, and left him headless on the sand. 

383. Now, while Turnus in triumph deals such carnage 
through the plain; Mnestheus, meanwhile, and trusty Achates, 
and with them Ascanius, placed jEneas bleeding in the camp, 
supporting his alternate steps on a long lance. He grows im^ 
patient, and snapping ofi* the shaft, struggles to extract the 
missile, and demands the most expeditious means of remedy: 
that they would open the wound with the broad knife, and 
cut deep into the seat of the weapon, and send him back to 
war. And now there came the chief favourite of Phoebus, 
lapis, son of lasus; to whom Apollo, won by fond afiection^ 
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had once freely given the choice of his own sciences, his pecu- 
liar attributes: prophecy, minstrelsy, and fleet archery: he, 
to prolong his dying father's life, preferred to learn the virtues 
of herbs and practice of medicine, and unambitiously to follow 
the silent arts. In bitter indignation Mneas stood, leaning 
on his massive spear, amid the numerous company of youths, 
and sorrowing lulus, unshaken by their tears. The elder, on 
the other side, dressed in his back-folded robe, in medical fa- 
shion, tries many fruitless efforts with skilful hand and power- 
ful healing herbs: in vain he pulls the weapon with his hand, 
and grasps the steel with griping pincers. No success attends 
the experiment : his patron Apollo lends no help ; while the 
loud terror rises higher and higher over the field, and the 
danger grows more imminent Now, they perceive the air 
thick with dust: the cavalry come on, and javelins fall in 
showers within the camp. The piteous cries oi men fighting 
and falling in the rude conflict ascend to heaven. 

411. Hereupon Venus, his mother, shocked by the unme- 
rited suffering of her son, plucks from Cretan Ida a stalk of 
dittanny with full-grown leaves, and crested with bright 
blossoms : not unknown that herb to the wild goats, when the 
fleet arrows are planted in their flesh. This Venus brought, 
veiling her face in misty halo ; with this she impregnated the 
water poured in the shining vase, invisibly infusing it; and 
mingled the healing juices of ambrosia, a perfumed anodyne. 
With this liquid old lapb unconsciously bathed the wound; 
and consequently all pain suddenly left his body; all the 
bleeding of the deep wound was stayed. And now the arrow, 
following the hand, unforced, fell out; and his strength re- 
vived returned as before. " Quickly prepare the hero's 
arms I why linger?" cries lapis, and first kindles their courage 
for the foe. ** This is no result of human means, or master 
skill ; nor does my hand, iBneas, save thee: a god more mighty 
is the agent, and sends thee back to mightier deeds." 

430. He, impatient for the fight, had cased his legs all 
round in gold, and scorns delay, and wields his lance. Soon 
as the shield was fitted to his side, the corslet to his back, he 
clasps lulus in his folding arms; and through the helmet bars 
touching his lips, addresses him: — "Learn, my son, from me 
heroism and true valour: happiness from others: now shall 
my arm in war insure thy safety, and pass thee through rich 
trophies. Be sure that you remember it, soon as your age 
attains maturity; and, bringing to memory the examples of 
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your friends, may your father iEneas and your uncle Hector 
be thy monitors." 

440. When he spoke thus, he passed from the gates, ma- 
jestic, wielding a massive weapon in his hand; at the same 
time in close array Antheus and Mnestheus come forth, and 
all the host issue from the empty camp. Then the plain 
is darkened with blinding dust, and the alarmed earth trem- 
bles beneath the footfall. Turnus on an opposite emi- 
nence saw them advancing. The Ausonians saw them, and 
chilly terror thrilled through their very bones. Before all 
the Latins, Juturna first heard and recognised the sound, and 
recoiled in fright. He speeds onward, and brings on his dark 
host along the open plain: as a tempest, when the storm 
bursts, advances to land over the mid sea: alas, the hearts of 
the despairing rustics tremble in far forebodings; it will 
bring destruction to the trees and desolation to the crops, 
and spread wide ruin upon all: the winds fly before, and come 
howling to the shore. So, against the enemy the Trojan 
prince brings on his army: in close array and serried ranks 
they severally throng. With the sword Thymbreeus wounds 
the venerable Osiris; Mnestheus Archetius, Achates slays 
Epulo, and Gyas Ufens : the augur Tolumnius, too, falls, who 
cast the first weapon among the enemy. 

461. The cry ascends to heaven, and flying in their turn 
the Rutuli present their dusty backs along the plains. He 
neither stoops to overthrow the fugitives in death ; nor when 
they meet him foot to foot, nor when they cast their missiles, 
does he pursue them. Turnus alone in the thick darkness he 
follows with his eye ; alone he summons to the fight. Heart- 
stricken by this terror, the heroine Juturna unseats Metiscus, 
the charioteer of Turnus, between the traces, and leaves him 
far behind, fallen from the pole. She takes his place, and 
guides the swinging reins, assuming all,— the voice, the form, 
the arms of Metiscus : like a black swallow, when through 
the halls of some rich proprietor she flutters, and on the wing 
traverses the stately courts, gathering small morsels to feed 
her noisy nestlings; and now along the empty colonnades, 
now by the standing pools she twitters: in such fashion, 
through surrounding foes Juturna moves on her team, and 
traverses all, flying upon the glancing car; and now here, 
now there, shows her brotlier in his triumph ; but suffers him 
not to engage ; flies distant far. 

481. ^neas, in like manner, traces intricate circles to con- 
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front them, follows the hero's track, and through the broken 
lines calls him with loud voice. Often as he bent his eyes 
upon the foe, and tested in pursuit the winged coursers* 
speed, so often Juturna turned away the retreating car. 
Alas I what can she do? Vainly his conflicting passions rise 
and fall, and perplexing thoughts distract his mind. At him 
Messapus, as he chanced to wield in his left hand two tough 
steel-headed javelins, light-armed for speed, hurled one, and 
cast it with unerring aim. ^neas checked his speed, and 
crouched behind his shield, sinking on his knee. Still, the 
flying lance bore away the lofty cone, and struck off the high 
plume from his head. Then at last his anger rises, and forced 
by treachery, when he perceived the steeds and chariot guided 
from his way, loudly conjuring Jupiter and the altars of the 
broken treaty, he now at length attacks the mass of the 
enemy, and with successful arms, in all his terrors, wakes up 
a frightful indiscriminate slaughter, and gives free reins to 
all his vengeance. 

500. What god can now — who can in song recount for me 
so many tragic scenes, the several deaths, and the fall of 
chieftains, whom, along all the plain, Turnus and the Trojan 
hero alternately pursue? Was it thy will, O Jupiter, that 
nations, doomed to dwell in peace for ever, shoidd meet in 
such excitement? ^neas wounds on the side Sucro the Bu- 
tulian, feebly resisting him — this combat first concentrated 
the scattered Trojans — and, where death was swiftest, drives 
the clotted blade through the ribs, the framework of the 
breast. Turnus slays Amycus unhorsed, and his brother Di- 
ores, meeting them on foot ; one with a long lance, as he came 
on, the other with the sword ; and hangs upon his car the 
amputated heads of both, and carries them streaming blood. 
The other consigns to death Talos and Tanais and strong Ge* 
thegus ; three at one charge, and sad Ony tes, a Theban, the 
son of Peridia; Turnus slays the brothers sent from Lycia, 
from Apollo's land, and Menoetes, a young Arcadian, vainly 
averse to war, whose trade and humble dwelling lay by Ler- 
na's fishy waters: never to him were known the ambitions of 
the great; and his father tilled a rented farm. Like fire let 
loose, on different sides, upon a leafless forest and groves of 
crackling bay; or foaming torrents roaring in steep descent 
from the mountain's height, and dashing to the sea, devastating 
their several paths : not more gently JBneas and Turnus both 
rush through the battle: now, now rage boils within them; 
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hearts unconscious of defeat swell high; now, with all their 
energy they rush on slaughter. 

529* One throws headlong and lays upon the ground with 
a rock, a huge avalanche of stone, Murranus, proclaiming his 
ancestors' and forefathers' ancient names, and lineage traced 
down through Latin kings. Beneath the harnessed yoke, the 
wheels roll over him, and with repeated blows the rapt hoof of 
the steeds, heedless of their master, tramples him down. The 
other encounters Hyllus advancing and scowling darkly in his 
pride, and aims a weapon at his gold-clad temples : through 
his helmet the lance was planted in his wounded brain. Nor 
did thy arm, Cretheus, most valiant Greek, save thee from 
Tumus; nor, when i£neas came, did his patron- gods shield 
Cupencus : he gave to the steel his confronting breast ; nor 
did his brazen shield's resistance avail him in his need« Thee 
too, iEolus, Lauren turn's plain saw falling, and with thy 
body's length covering the earth. Thou art fallen, whom 
neither Grecian ranks could overthrow, nor Achilles the de- 
stroyer of Priam's realm. Here was thy goal of death : by 
Ida stood thy stately home, thy stately home was at Lymes- 
sus : thy grave in Latin ground I So were both hosts engaged ; 
and all the Latins, the Trojans all: Mnestheus and proud Se- 
restus, Messapus the breaker of the steed, and strong Asilas: 
the Tuscan host, and the Arcadian horsemen of Evander; 
each hero for himself strains his utmost might : no stay : no 
interval : with earnest rivalry they strive. 

554. Here his fairest mother suggested to ^neas to move 
towards the walls, and march his troops at once upon the city ; 
and by a sudden blow alarm the Latins. He, as he turned his 
eyes around in search of Tumus through the distant lines, be- 
holds the city exempt from all the war, and slumbering un- 
molested. At once the idea of more decisive battle awakens 
him. He summons his chiefs, Mnestheus, Sergestus, and brave 
Cloanthus, and takes a rising ground, whither the rest of the 
Trojan host assemble ; nor, in their close array, lay down their 
shields or lances. From the high mound, standing among them, 
he speaks: — '^Let not my orders be delayedl Jupiter takes 
our side ; nor, for the suddenness of my design, let any move 
less actively. The city, the promoter of the war, even the 
realm of Latinus, unless they own submission to our sway 
and the obedience of the vanquished, I shall this day pull 
down, and lay their smoking towers level with the ground. 
Am I, forsooth, to wait till Turnus chooses to accept our 

u 
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challenge, and, conquered, may consent again to meet me? 
This is the source, mj countrymen, this the whole matter of 
the treacherous war. Bring the brands quickly, and with 
fire demand the promise of the treaty P He spoke, and all 
with emulous ardour at once take order in a wedge, and in a 
concentrated mass march on the city. Ladders on the instant, 
and sudden fires, appeared. Some disperse to the gates, and 
slay the nearest; some fling the steel, and darken the sky 
with missiles, ^neas himself in front before the walls holds 
up hb hand, and with loud voice calls Latinus to account, 
and adjures the gods that he is again driven to the assault; 
that now again the Italians are his enemies; that now a se- 
cond league is'broken. Dissensions break out among the af- 
frighted citizens: some require to open the city, and fling 
wide the gates to the Trojans, and cGrag the king in person 
to the walls: others bring arms and proceed to man the walls: 
as when, in some cavemed rock, a shepherd has hunted down 
a swarm, and filled it with suflbcating smoke, they within, 
alarmed for their safety, rush through their waxen camp, 
and vrith loud buzzing work up their anger; the vaporous 
odour rolls through the cells ; then, with indistinct murmur 
the hollow rocks resound ; smoke rises to the empty air. 

593. Here a further calamity befell the afflicted Latins, 
which deeply shocked with sorrow the whole city. When 
the queen saw the enemy advancing to the city, the walls at- 
tacked, the torches flying to the roofs ; no bands of Rutuli 
opposing anywhere, no troops of Turnus, she fatally believed 
the youth slain in the strife of battle; and, bewildered by the 
sudden blow, proclaims herself the guilty cause and source of 
the affliction ; and raving loudly in the madness of despair, 
resolved on death, she rends with her hands her purple robes, 
and from a high beam suspends .the knot of hideous death. 
This tragedy when the aJiicted Latin women heard, her 
daughter Lavinia first, rending her golden locks and rose- 
tinted cheeks, and then the resjt of the surrounding throng, 
grow frantic; the palace rings throughout with shrieks: henee 
the melancholy news spreads through the whole city : their 
liearts droop, Latinus in rent garments comes, bewildered 
by his consort's doom and the city's fall, defiling his grey 
hairs sprinkled with unclean ashes ; and bitterly blames him- 
self that he had not at first received the Trojan JSneas, and 
made him, uncompelled, his son-in-law. 

614. Meanwhile on the far-off plain, the warrior Turnus 
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follows a straggling few, more listless now, and less and less 
proud of his coursers' speed. The breeze wafted to him this 
outcry blent with indefinite alarm ; the voice of the affrighted 
city and the unjoyous murmur struck on his listening ear. 
"Ah mel why is the city troubled with such loud sorrow — 
why from yonder town issues so wild a cry ?" He spoke thus, 
and stood amazed with indrawn reins. To him then his sister, 
as, in the form of the charioteer Metiscus, she guided the 
chariot, the horses, and the reins, in these words replies: 
*' This way, Turnus, let us pursue the sons of Troy, where 
victory nearest points the way: others are there, who can 
effectively protect the walls, ^neas is charging' the Italians, 
and goads on the fight : let us also, by our deeds, deal merci- 
less death among the Trojans: neither in number, nor in the 
glory of the field outdone, shalt thou return!" 

631. "My sister, long since I have recognised thee, when 
first ingeniously you broke the treaty, and made yourself a 
party in this war, and now you vainly try to hide the goddess. 
But who commanded you, sent from Olympus, to bear these 
hardships? Was it to witness your wretched brother's cruel 
death? What can I possibly .do? What further hope does 
fortune promise? Before my own eyes I saw Murranus, while 
loudly calling me, than whom no other dearer friend survives, 
falling, a hero, and conquered by a hero's wound. Ill-fated 
Ufens fell, sooner than witness my disgrace. The Trojans 
have his body and his arms. Shall 1 endure the razing of our 
homes — our ruin wanted but this consummation — nor with 
my right hand disprove the words of Drances? Am I to turn 
my back ? And shall this land witness the fiight of Turnus? 
Is it then quite so hard to die? Be kind to me, ye Manes; 
since the will of heaven is unfriendly I A spotless spirit, and 
of that guilt unconscious^ I shall go down, never disgracing 
my proud ancestry." 

650. He had just spoken thus, when, borne on a foaming 
steed, lo I Saces files through surrounding enemies, wounded 
by an arrow on the face, and falls, calling on Turnus by name. 
"Turnus, on thee rests our last hope: pity thy friends 1 
^neas comes as the lightning in his arms, and threatens to 
raze the Latins' highest towers, and give them to destruction. 
And now the brands are fiying to the roof. To thee the 
Latins turn their looks, to thee their eyes. King Latinus 
himself is wavering, whom to pronounce his son-in-law, or 
to which alliance to incline. The queen, too, thy surest 
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friend, has died by her own hand, and in despair has fled 
from life. Before the gates, Messapus and proud Atinas alone 
maintain the fight. Bound these two the ranks are rallying 
close, and the iron crop of naked blades stands bristling; 
while on the empty plain you wheel your chariot." Stunned 
by the manifold picture of distress, Tumus stood aghast, and 
paused in gazing silence. Within one breast there boils shame, 
frenzy mingled with sorrow, love goaded by despair, and self- 
asserted heroism. 

669* Soon as the gloom had rolled away, and light broke in 
upon his thoughts, he turned his flashing eyes in wild emo- 
tion to the walls, and from the chariot looked back upon 
the royal city. But lol amid the woodwork, a spire of flame 
rolled up in waves to heaven, and reached a tower — the tower 
that he had himself reared of jointed planks, and underlaid 
with wheels and crossed with lofty bridges. " Now, sister, 
now the fates prevail: forbear to hold me back: where pro- 
vidence, and where stern fortune summons, let us follow! I 
am resolved to meet ^neas: resolved to sufler all the bitter- 
ness of death : no longer, sister, shalt thou witness my dis- 
grace^ Let me, I pray thee, first give vent to this despair!" 
He spoke, and from the chariot bounded quickly to the plain ; 
through foes, through weapons, he rushes on, leaves his sister 
to her sorrow, and in his hasty course breaks through the 
thickest ranks. As when from the mountain's head, a rock 
unseated by the storm rolls headlong, which either the pour- 
ing shower has washed away, or length of time has undermined 
and loosed : down the steep with irresistible force rushes the 
unwieldy mass, and bounds along the ground, and rolls in its 
way forests, and herds, and men : so through the broken ranks 
Turnus hastes to the city, where most deeply the earth it 
dyed with blood, and missiles hurtle in the air ; makes signal 
with his hand, and at the same time loudly calls : '^ Forbear 
now, Rutuli, and ye Latins, withhold your arms I Whatever 
be the doomed result, it is mine; it is more just that I alone 
should expiate the truce for you, and bide the hazard of the 
sword." All the intervening troops fell back, and cleared a 
space. 

697. But father iEneas, hearing the name of Turnus, for- 
sakes the walls, forsakes the stately towers, intercepts all 
delay, abandons every operation, elated by joy, and frightfully 
clashes his arms; great as Athos, great as Eryx, great as the 
-^y^S" of mountains^ Apennine, when \ie xoMam>^V» ^wsi^ 
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holms, and proudly lifts to heaven his crest of snow. Now 
Trojans and Rntali, and all the Latins, emulously turned their 
eyes, both those who manned the walls above, and they who 
assaulted with the ram the walls below, and doffed their 
shields from their shoulders. Latinus himself gazes in won- 
der on the mighty heroes, born in distant climes, meeting to- 
gether and casting the die of battle. And they, soon as the 
open surface of the plain was cleared, in rapid charge, their 
lances cast from the distance, begin the fight, clashing their 
brazen shields. The earth utters a groan ; then with their 
swords they redouble the blows in quick succession : valour and 
chance are mingled indiscriminately. Just as on towering 
Sila and Taburnus' height, when with opposing fronts two 
bulls rush on the deadly fight: the herdsmen withdraw in 
terror, the cattle stand all in silent fear, and the heifers wait 
in doubt which shall be lord of the forest; which all the 
herds are to obey : they deal their mutual wounds with irre- 
sistible force, and with strong efifort infix their horns, and 
bathe in streams of blood their necks and shoulders: the wide 
forest echoes to their groans; so, Trojan ^neas and the heroic 
son of Daunus charge with their shields: the deafening crash 
rolls through the air. Jupiter supreme holds up two even- 
balanced scales, and places therein the conflicting destinies of 
both ; which of the two defeat is to condemn, and in which 
scale death may preponderate. 

728. Hereupon Turnus, deeming it safe, bounds forth, and 
with all his weight rises on high with his uplifted sword, and 
strikes. Trojans and Latins in alarm shriek, and both the 
armies excited to suspense. The treacherous blade, however, 
breaks, and fails his ardour in the abortive blow : but flight 
came to his deliverance. Swifter than the wind he flees, soon 
as he saw the hilt a strange one, and his hand unarmed. The 
story is: that in his haste, when mounting his yoked steeds 
for the opening fight, leaving behind his father's sword in his 
confusion, he seized the weapon of the charioteer, Metiscus; 
and, for some time, long as the routed Trojans turned their 
backs, that served his purpose; but when it met the arms 
divine of Vulcan, the mortal blade, like brittle ice, splintered; 
the fragments glitter on the yellow sand. Therefore, be- 
wildered, Turnus in flight makes for the distant plains; and 
hither and thither alternately bends his uncertain course: for 
all around, the Trojans in a circling throng enclosed him; 
and here the broad lake, there the hvfjbk Ht^V\&^ <;AT&sv^\i^^s&.« 

\5^ 
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746. Nor less, ^neas— ^though from the. disabling wound, 
his knees would sometimes check him,' and refuse their speed 
— follows, and eagerly presses with his foot the steps of the 
fugitive; as the hound sometimes, having overtaken a stag 
intercepted bj a river, or enclosed by the line of the crimson 
feather, follows with speed and tongue; while the other, scared 
by the device and the steep bank, Hees and returns a thousand 
paths; but the unwearied Umbrian keeps close with open 
mouth, and every instant seems to catch, and like one catch- 
ing, chops with his jaws, and is mocked with an abortive bite. 
Then the cry ascends, and banks and lake echo around, and 
all heaven rings to the uproar. He, while he flees, calls on 
all the Rutuli, summoning each by name, and craves his fami- 
liar sword, ^neas, again, threatens death and instant de- 
struction, should any approach, and aggravates their terror, 
menacing the ruin of the city, and, though wounded, urges 
the pursuit. Five rounds they finish in their course, and re- 
trace as many back and forward; for no trifling or agonistic 
prize is sought; but for the life or death of Tumus they 
contend. 

766. It chanced that on this spot had stood a bitter-leaved 
wild olive, sacred to Faunus ; a tree once revered by mari- 
ners ; for there, rescued from the waves, they used to hang 
their oflerings to the Laurentian god, and suspend their native 
garments ; but the Trojans, without distinction, had cut away 
the consecrated boll, that they may fight upon the open plain. 
Plere the lance of ^neas was standing ; hither its flight had 
brought it, and held it firmly in the tough root. The son of 
Dardanus stooped over it, and strove with his hand to disen- 
gage the steel, and follow with a missile whpm he could not 
overtake in speed. Then Turnus, desperate through fear, 
cries, '^ Faunus, pity, I pray thee ; and thou, kindest earth, 
hold down the weapon, as I have ever recognised your wor- 
ship, which, on the other hand, the Trojans have in war pro- 
faned." He spoke, and with no unheeded prayer invoked the 
god's assistance. For, after long eflbrt, and waste of time on 
the tenacious stock, ^neas by no strength could disengage 
the gripe of the hard wood. While he keenly strives and 
strains, the Daunian goddess, wearing once more the form of 
the charioteer Metiscus, runs forward, and gives her brother 
the sword. This license to the presumptuous nymph, Venus 
resenting, drew near and pulled the weapon from the deep 
root. They in high spirit, with arms and courage restored, 
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one relying on bis sword, the other stern and majestic with 
his lance, stand face to face in the strife of eager Mars. 

792. Meanwhile the King of sovereign Olympus addresses 
Juno, as she looked on the combat from a yellow cloud, *' How 
shall the end be, my consort? What final consummation is 
to come? You know of yourself, and confess to know that 
JSneas, as an earth-born god, is destined for heaven, and is, by 
fate, ascending to the stars. What can you purpose? or with 
what hope linger in the chilly clouds r Should a deity be 
outraged by a mortal wound? or, the sword — for without 
thee what power could Juturna have? — when lost, be handed 
back to Turnus, and the strength of the vanquished revive? 
Cease now, at last ; and yield to our request. Never let sor- 
row so deep prey on thy silent breast; and from thine own 
dear lips let thy dark cares often come back to me. Things 
have come to a crisis. On land and sea thou hast been able 
to persecute the Trojans, to kindle an unnatural war, to de- 
solate a palace, and with a scene of woe derange a bridal. 
Further attempts I forbid." So Jupiter spoke; and thus the 
Saturnian goddess with downcast look replied : — '^ It is be- 
cause this thy decree, mighty Jupiter, was known to me, that 
I reluctantly forsook the earth and Turnus. Nor wouldst thou 
find me now forlorn upon this misty throne enduring right 
and wrong ; but armed with flame I would be standing in the 
field itself, and vexing the Trojans in deadly strife. Juturna, 
I admit, I prompted to assist her hapless brother ; not, how- 
ever, to wield a weapon, or bend a bow. I swear by the 
Stygian water's inexorable source, the sole religious obliga- 
tion imposed on gods above. And now I submit in truth, 
and quit the battle in disgust. This one request, which is 
barr^ by no decree of fate, I make for Latium, for the ho- 
nour of thy own people: — when they shall presently cement 
a treaty by happy nuptials — so let it be I — when they shall 
arrange the terms of their alliance; that thou require not the 
native Latins to change their name, or to become Trojans 
and be called Teucri, or that the men shall alter their lan- 
guage, or change their costume; be it still Latium, be the 
kings Alban for ever, be Rome's sons powerful by Italian 
valour. Troy has fallen, and let it have fallen, name and alL*' 

829> Smiling on her, the parent of men and the world 
answered : — '* The sister of Jove thou art, and Saturn's second 
offspring: canst heave within thy breast such tides of passion I 
But come, and subdue this vainly risvu^ «x^{^« ^.^gcvsaX'^c^^ 
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wish; and, freelj oyeroome, I jidd submission. Their natiTe 
speech and usages the Ansonii shall retain; and, as it ia, 
their name shall be. Incorporated merely, the Trojans are to 
settle. The form and ceremonies of their worship I shall 
add, and make them all Latins with a common language. 
From these the race that shall arise, crossed with Ausonian 
blood, you shall behold surpassing gods and men in ciTiliaa* 
tion ; nor shall any people so zealously celebrate thy worship.** 
To this Juno assented, and therewith satisfied, changed her 
purpose. Meanwhile she retired from the sky, and left the 
cloud. 

842. This done, the father devises in secret another expe- 
dient, and designs to send away Jutuma from her brother^s 
arms. Two fiends there are, called Dine, whom together with 
M^ssra of Tartarus, deep Midnight at one and the same birth 
produced, and circled alike with wreathed snakes, and gave 
them storm-paced wings. These wait by the throne of Jove, 
and at the portals of the dread king, and sharpen the terrors 
of weak mortals; whenever the king of gods prepares dire 
death and pestilence, or alarms guilty cities in war. One of 
these Jupiter sent speeding down from heaven's height, and 
ordered to confront Jutuma as a warning. She flies, and in 
a fleet whirlwind comes to earth ; just as the arrow shot from 
the string through a cloud, which, pointed with the gall of 
deadly poison, the Parthian sends — the Parthian or Cydonian, 
a wound incurable ; so the daughter of Night guided her course, 
and came to earth. Soon as she saw the Trojan bands and ranks 
of Turnus, shrinking suddenly to the form of the small bird 
that sometimes on tombs or the forsaken housetops perching 
by night, hoots her ill-boding night-song in the dark; taking 
this form, the fiend flies to and fro screaming before the eyes 
of Turnus, and flaps his shield with her wings. The unwonted 
impotence of terror unnerved his limbs; his hair stood up 
through fear; his voice clove to his jaws. But when the 
wretched Juturna recognised afar the Fury's rustling wings, 
with a sister's sorrow she tore her streaming hair, rending her 
face with her nails, and her bosom with blows : ** How now, 
Turnus, can thy sister help thee? What more remains for my 
unhappy self? By what device can I prolong thy life? Can 
I oppose a portent such as this? Now, now, 1 quit the field 1 
Never aggravate my fears, ye ill-boding birds! I know the 
flapping of your wings, the sound of death I The stern decrees 
oFhMughty J ore are not unknown to me I Does he thus r»- 
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quite me for my honour? Why has he given me immorta- 
lity? Why has the lot of death been intercepted? I might 
now at least have ended grief like this, and attended my poor 
brother to the shades. I am immortal I Can any privilege 
be dear to me, bereft of thee, my brother? What earth will 
open deep enough for me, and send down a goddess, down to 
the Manes?" Thus much she spoke, and shrouded her head 
in her sea-green veil, and the goddess plunged into the deep 
stream. 

887- ^neas on the other side advances, and wields his 
heavy massive spear, and thus from his stern soul he spoke: — 
" What further hesitation now ? or, why decline now, Tur- 
nus? l^ot in the race; but with deadly arms in closing 
fight the strife must be. Change thee to all shapes ; and con- 
centrate all that thou canst of courage or address. Desire to 
soar on wings to the high stars, and hide thee locked within 
the hollow earth 1" The other, waving his head: — "No 
proud words of thine alarm me, insolent ; Heaven frightens 
me, and Jupiter my enemy." No more he said ; but looks 
round upon a heavy stone, a stone of ancient date, ponderous, 
that chanced to lie upon the plain, set as a land-mark to fix 
the boundaries of the plains. Scarcely could twice six chosen 
men support it on their shoulders — such frames of men as 
earth can now produce — but, grasped in his trembling hand, 
the hero fiung it on his enemy, rising aloft, and taking im- 
petus from speed. But he neither feels himself running nor 
moving, nor raising in his hand nor throwing the huge stone: 
his knees sink ; his chilled blood congeals. Then the stone, 
too, rolling through vacant air, neither reached the hero's 
full distance, nor brought home the blow. Just as in sleep, 
when heavy slumber closes our eyes by night, we fancy that 
we strive in vain to put forth our eager speed, and, amid our 
efforts, sink powerless : no power has the tongue ; our usual 
strength of body helps us not; no sound or words ensue: so 
to Turnus, by whatever valour he sought for an expedient, 
the goddess-fiend denies success. Then in his breast conflict- 
ing thoughts arise. He looks towards the Rutuli and the 
city, pauses in terror, and trembles at the approaching wea- 
pon ; nor sees how he may save himself, nor by what power 
he can confront his enemy ; nor anywhere his chariot and sis- 
ter charioteer. While yet he lingers, iEneas wields the fatal 
weapon, marking with his eye the opportunity^ wnsL ^\rf«v\ia» 
whole strength casts it from t\ift disXaAxo;^ ^\RfaM^^^^»^^^=s^ 
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a wall-engine never roar so loud; nor from the lightning leap 
such peals. Like a dark tempest flies the lance freighted 
with dire destruction, and pierces the border of the cuirass 
and the outer edge of the seven-plated shield, and passes whir- 
ring through his thigh. To the earth on bended knee sinks 
mighty Turnus wounded. 

927* The Rutuli rise together in lamentation, and all the 
circling hill repeats the cry, and the deep groves all round re- 
verberate. He, bending low in supplication, stretching his eyes 
and hands in prayer, says : — *' I have in truth deserved it, nor 
can I deprecate. Improve thy opportunity. If any feeling for 
a sorrowing parent can affect thee, I pray — such also was thine 
own father Anchises — ^pity the age of DaunusI And me, 
or this body bereft of life — if so thou wilt — give back to mine. 
Thou hast prevailed, and the Ausonii have seen the van« 
quished hold up his hands. Lavinia is thine to wed: persist 
no farther in thy vengeance." ^neas paused, stern in arms, 
rolling his eyes, and checked his hand : and each successive 
moment the appeal began to work more strongly on his hesi- 
tation, when high on his shoulder appeared the fatal belt, 
and the girdle of young Pallas shone with its familiar decora- 
tions, whom at his mercy Turnus struck down with a wound, 
and on his shoulders wore the badge of enmity. The other, 
when he beheld the trophy, the memento of his deep sorrow, 
fired by indignation and vengeful in his wrath: — *' And shalt 
thou escape me, wearing the spoils of my friends? 'Tis 
Pallas, Pallas slays thee with this wound, and wreaks his ven- 
geance on thy guilty lifel" While he thus spoke, he plunged 
his sword impetuously in his confronting breast: then, in the 
chill of death, his limbs grow powerless, and with a sigh the 
unwilling ghost departed to the shades. 



NOTES. 



Book YII. 1. — On the question of the arrival of the Trojans in Italj, 
and the Trojan descent of the Romans, see Preface. 

18. — Cedrum, The luxury of umng perfumed woods for fuel originated 
and still exists in the East In addition to cedar, sandal- wood is used for this 
purpose. To this practice Thomas Moore alludes in the lines : 

•< And our hearts, like the wood that grows precious in huming. 
Gave out all their sweets to love's exquisite flame.** 

48. — Tyrrhemam. Of the various theories req)ecting the origin of this 
highly civilized people, the most probable, and confirmed by their self-recog- 
nised nibne, Rasena, is, that they emigrated fix)m the ruined Asiatic city, 
Besen. Their language, as far as it can be estimated, must luive been, lika 
Latin and Greeic, of oriental growth ; and their monuments of art bear a strik- 
ing analogy to those of ancient India. They are identified with Pelasgi, both 
having be^ Tyrians, as were also probably the Trojans. Niebuhr seems t* 
understand the traditions of the expedition of the Trojans to Latium, and that 
of Dardanus from Corythus (Italy) to Troas, merely as an assertion of na- 
tional a£Snity. It is remarkable that the same architectural and engineering 
skill marks the vestiges of the Pelasgi everywhere, — in Thessaly, the Pelopon- 
nesus, Etmria, Sec. Hiebuhr's opnion of the Etrurians is, that the Rasena cams 
from the Rhoetic Alp6,and conquered the Tyrrheni, a civilized people already 
settled in Italy. MiiUer reganis the Rasena as aboriginal Italians, civilized 
by the immigration of the Tyrrheni from Tyrrha (Lydia), to which they had 
previously emigrated from Boeotia. Micali believes that, from resemblances 
in artistic worlu, funeral ceremonies, &c., they were originally Egyptians, 
expelled by the Hyksos, at the same time whetf Cecrops went to Attica and 
Danaus to Argolls ; but, in consequence of some discrepancies in mythology, 
and regarding also their works of art, and the prophecies of Scripture, as inter- 
preted by the Rabbim, Winning considers that they must have been Edomites 
from Petra. According to this view, the Edoinite name, Tyrhakah, is 
synonymous with Tarchon, of which the Latin modification is Tarquinius. 
Tarraco in Spain, and Corinth, were founded by this people. TumusofAr- 
dea, also, and Tyrrheus, are Etruscan names. The name, Tyrrheni, is de- 
duced by Donaldson fh>m ropcrcic* i* & Cyclopean walls ; and the name Ra- 
sena he regards, not as the name of a distinct tribe, but synonymous with Tar- 
sena or Tjrrsena, analogous to the names Terracina and Tarchon. He, as well 
asLipsius, concludes that the Etrurian language was Pelasgic, modified by a 
mixture of Umbrian. The Jews considered Titus an Etrurian, and under- 
stood *' The Daughter ofTyr^ to signify Venice. 
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45. — LatinuM, This name is a gentile rather than an individoal appella- 
tion. The names Latini or I^tvini, Lavinia or Latvinia, are originally- 
Lithuanian, literally signifying ^^/ree ;** the southern shores of the Baltic 
having been the original home of the Latins. 

83. — Albunea was the name of one of the Sybils, and, subsequently, of the 
fountain now called Aequa zolfa di Tivoli ; or, according to Wagner and 
Heyne, Acqua Solforata cT Altieri^ near the suins of the temple of Anna Pe- 
renna. (^Forbiger.) ^ The words Nemorum qwt maxuma have given much 
trouble to commentators : the genitive, with ^id. understood, may be a Greek 
construction form with an ablative. Wagner and Forbiger propose Maxuma 
(aquarum) nemorum, which is the most obvious and simple. Others would 
unite lueos with nemorum. Wagner again suggests that Albunea might sig- 
nify not the fountain but the grove. The conduding words, however, exhalat 
mephiiim, will not bear out this theory. 

115. — Quadris. The apparent contradiction between this word and orbem 
will be reconciled by observing that the cake, at first round, was cut thioogh 
the centre into four parts. 

154 Ramis velatos. This custom originated in the practice of warriors, 

when employed on missions of peace, carrying green boughs in theax hands, 
to show that they were unarmed. 

170. — Tectum, Sfc, The Palatine hill, here alluded to, was, under the Em- 
pire, the most fashionable quarter of the dty. Here was the palace of Angus- 
tufl, with its temple of Apollo, supposed to be described in the text ; and sevvral 
of the public buildings. Here, also, at a later period, was built " the golden 
house** of Nero. 

188. — Trabea. This was ar short cross-barred garment, resembliiig very 
nearly the kilt worn at present in the highlands of Scotland. 

198. — It is a fatct, familiar to mariners, that the sea looks green only when 
shallow, the deep water is blue : — 

" O'er the glad waters of the dark-blue sea." — Btboh. 

209. — Coriihi, The andent name of Cortona, or Crotona. 

224. — Asia, This name literally signifies, in the Zend, or old Median lan- 
guage, the " holy land." 

242. — Numik. The identity of this river cannot now be ascertained. It 
is remarkable, however, that it is never mentioned in Latin poetry, except in 
connexion with the name of the Tiber — (^Forbiger\ 

804. — Mars^'ApijQ, Mamers^ and Mavors, are all obviously cognate names. 
The two latter signify respectively ** man-slayer** and ** man-protector." 

820. — Face pragnans. It is related of the mother of Ciesar Borgia, that 
she had a dream similar to Hecuba's. 

849.— ///«, j-c. 

" Upon that smooth and snowy breast 
The serpent lay, so still and warm; 
It never broke the muden's rest : 
She softly slept and dreamed no harm.** — Old Baixad. 

352. — Aurumy in the Oscan language, literally signifies ** light** 

410 Danae. This version of the fable is Virgil's own. That adopted by 

the Greeks waSf that Dan'de drifted to the island of Seriphns. 
^■^A — Thi'vue heus. At Aricia, now caWed Lago di Nemil. Nor >aX«t%S8£^ 
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signifies "sulphiir;" now called Nera. The Laeua Veliniu was a standing 
pool on the mountains, near Reate, subsequently drained into the Nar, as 
Pliny states, by M. Curius. 

528 ^The frequency of the allusions in the JSneid, even in the last six books, 

to the phenomena of ocean scenery, is remarkable. More than once the rush- 
ing of breakers upon rocks supplies a simile. It will be remembered that dur- 
ing the composition of the poem, Virgil resided at Nola, and, like a true poet, 
turned his opportunities to account. 

565. — AmaancH, Cicero and Pliny speak of this valley as situated in the 
country of the Hirpini. There is still a place, answering to the description, 
near Fricenti^ and called Moffete, 

604. — Sivcy ^c. Virgil enumerates here the military expeditions of the 
early part of the reign of Augustus. 

610.— </a»tt«. The emblematic figure of the four-faced Janus, adumbrated 
the " templumy" with its four cardinal points ; the bifrons signified the two 
principal points — the decumana and car do. From the observance of these points 
in the arrangement of towns, Janus came to be regarded as the genius of 
gateways. The most probably historical origin of the ceremony here described 
was the custom, in time of war, of opening the gate between the two ancient 
towns, Quirium and Remuria, or, Janiculum and Saturnia, which originally 
covered the site of the city of Romulus. 

637. — Tessera. This was originally a ticket distributed among the troops, 
for the purpose of mutual recognition. Under the Empire it became a pass- 
word. 

647. — Primus tmV, ffc. In this catalogue it is superfluous to observe that 
Virgil follows the example of Homer, but with less method and variety. Ho- 
mer, in his catalogue, is geographically accurate ; while Virgil enumerates 
with scarcely any arrangement, save that of proceeding from the west to the 
east of Latium. It may be noticed, that the allies of Turnus are generally 
represented as Greeks. 

652. — AgyUina, && Ciere, one of the twelve Etrurian cities, now called 
Cervetro or Cervetere, 

660. — KhiBa Saeerdos, Ttus l^end is obviously suggested by that of the 
parentage of Romulus. 

672. — Argiva, &c This is in the spirit of the taste for Hellenizing which 
prevailed among the Ronums in the Augustan age. So the rites of Amphia- 
raus are transferred to Faunus ; Halesus, a soldier of Agamemnon, leads the 
Aurunci from Campania ; Hippolytus is located in the grove of Aricia, &c 

682. — Praneste. One of the oldest Pelasgic settlements in Italy, now 
called Palestrina. The Anib, Anagnia, and the Amasenus, are now known 
respectively by the names, Teverone^ Anagni^ and Fivme deV Ahazia. 

697. — Cimini. Now Lago di Vico. 

705. — Sahinorum. These were a branch of the Umbrians, — 6/i/3pf0i, i. e. 
^' Antediluvians." The name signifies worshippers of Sabus. 

710. — Amitemum, The birth-place of Sallust, the historian, now called 
San Vittorino, Cures, whence the name Quirites, was probably the name of 
more than one settlement of the Sabines. Prisci was most probably the name 
of a nation, and afterwards usedadjectivelyin a secondary sense, as we employ 
the epithets, Ogygian, Utopian, Gothic, &c. Thus Prisci Latini means 
Vrisei etLaiini, identical with the name Ca«ct, which laterally al^lfios.^ 
" nobly bom." Eretum is now called Monte Rotoudo. 
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716. — Nursioj now Noreia. This was the Sabine name of the goddess 
Fortune; qu. ne-vertia^ synonjrmons with *Arp6woc« 

734. — Sebethide, The river Sebethus is now Ilfiume della Maddalena, 
*' Magdalene's river/* near Naples. 

741. — Cateias. These were Celtic weapons, and crooked, like some of the mis- 
siles of the Soath Sea islanders. They were probably used prindpaliy in hunting. 

760. --FucinKtf, now Logo cU Celano. The idea here expressed is beauti- 
fully given by Sir W. Scott : — 

" That streamlets weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave." 

764 DiaruB, The altar of Diana here is called placabilis, to contrast its 

rites with those of the Diana Taurica, where human victims were sacrificed. 

796. — Lahici. Now called La Colonna. 

815. — Leves. This epithet is emphatic, denoting the fulness and smooth- 
ness of the female bosom and shoulders. Lavos has been suggested, as the 
Amazons covered only the left shoulder ; but the original reading is pre> 
ferable. 



Book VIII. 43. — Sus. This legend of the white sow was a national favourite 
with the Romans ; and is mentioned even by Lycophron. The number of the 
litter denotes the years to elapse before the foundation of Alba, and the num- 
ber of the Latin towns. The name of Alba, however, had no real reference 
to the colour of the animal. It is a Teutonic word, Alp^ and signifies " high." 
The legend is similar to that of the cow that guided Cadmus, and the goats of 
Macedonia. 

103. — Amphitryonitida. It is stated by Livy that the worship of Hercules 
was the only foreign ceremony in the reUgion of ancient Rome. It was pro- 
bably to illustrate this fact that Virgil, who- always dwells so complacently 
upon old legends, introduces the story here. The original Hercules, if a real 
personage, was a Phoenician. The account of his adventures was a national 
and allegorical legend, the number of his labours being emblematic of the 
zodiac. 

135. — Ut Gratis Sfo, Wagner regards this parenthesis as a lapse of judg- 
ment on the part of the poet, as though it reflected some doubt of the truth of 
the tradition. Its force, however, acts in quite an opposite direction. Mneas 
intends merely to appeal to the admissions of the Greeks themselves for testi- 
mony in support of his assertion. 

198 Fulcanus, It would appear that Cacus, when assailed in his CAvetn, 

used to make a fire below, and that the flames and smoke issuing through the 
aperture which served, at the same time, for door and chimney, arrested the 
pursuit of his enemies. Hence his supposed relationship to Vulcan. 

287 Hie — ille, i. e. The Sacrificial Priests were elders, and the Salii young 

men. The phrase is parenthetic, as the following relative refers back to 
Salii. 

336. Carmentis. The name Carmente, according to Ovid — ^^qua nomen 
Aades a carmine ductum" — signifies " prophetess.** Her personal name was 
X/costrate. 
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347. — Tarpekam, The original name of the Capitoline hill, before the reign 
of Servius Tallios. 

360. — Carinis, This was one of the most aristocratic quarters of the city 
daring the Republic It was here that Pompey the Great and Mark Antony 
resided. The Temple of TeUos stood here, and, at a later time, the Arch of 
Constantino. The CarinsB was a vall^ between the Esqniline and Cselian 
hills, and took its name from its resemblance, in shape and depression, to the 
hull of a ship. 

368. — Libystidis. It is remarked that, except here, and at ^neid, v. 37, 
this form of the gentile adjective is nowhere to be found. Pliny asserts that 
there were no bears in Africa ; but that, in the less civilized times of the he- 
roic age, they might have been encountered there, is rendered possible by 
what we know of the extinction of various races of animals, including even 
men, in the progress and changes of time. 

398. — Nee fata, (fe. According to the theory of Fate, adopted generally by 
the Epic Poets, its decrees were conditional, or at least liable to postpone- 
ment The Tragedians, on the contrary, represented Fate as inflexible and 
imoompromising. 

402. Electro. This was a mixed metal, resembling amber in colour. Pro- 
bably the brilliancy of the metallic particles, sometimes to be seen in amb^, 
may have suggested the imitation. In the absence of any generally recog- 
nised translation for the term, perhaps the suggestion of " amber gold" may 
not be objectionable. 

456 Fplucrum eantvs. Commentators are divided about the identity 

of these birds. Heyne interprets the phrase to idgnify the crowing of cooks. 
Wagner believes that it may mean the chattering of swallows. The latter is 
the more poetical. 

461. — Limine ab alto. The inconsistency of the epithet alto with what has 
been previously recorded of the residence (^Evander induces Forbiger to pre- 
fer either arto, L e. arcto ; or, which is still preferable, ipso. 

479. — Lydia quondam. The tradition of a Lydian migration to Italy, un- 
der Tyrrhenus, ^e son of Atys, is directiy contradicted by the Lydian histo- 
rian, Xanthus, who should be a credible authority on the subject. 

522. — Putdhant, There is an ellipsis here : i e., ** they were contemplat- 
ing," &c &0. ; *' and would have continued so had not Venus," &c. In prose 
the sentence would probably run thus : ** Scarcely had he spoken thus — while 
^neas and Achates, with downcast eyes, were lost in sad reflections — when 
Venus," &C. &c. 

556. — Prcpifuque periclo. Wagner understands these words to signify, 
" Thdr fear closely precedes the dimger." A better interpretation is, " Their 
fears grow more intense as the danger approaches.'* 

600. — Peicugos. This name, according to Winning, signifies ** black Asia- 
tics." Miiller derives it from vkXu dypoct and says it originally signifies 
" agri'CuUores,'' 

635. — Romam, The name Rome is evidentiy Greek, piaiifi. The mystic 
name of tiie city, on the secrecy of wtiich the' safety of the Empire was sup- 
posed to depend, was Valentia, which is the litend translation of the Greek 
name* Sine more, ov Kard KOVftbv, 

645.— iSparn vepres — 

"A stain on every bush, that bore 
A fragment of his paUunpore." — The Giaour. . 
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646. — The Etruscan names of Tarqidn and Servius Tullins were, respec- 
tively, Cselas Yibenna and Mastama Winnina. 

659. — Aurea, i. e., wrought in gold upon the shield. 

652 In iummo. This phrase is correlative to in medio, V. 675, — ^the 

former signifying the outer edge of the shield ; the latter, the centre. The 
sculpture was arranged in circular /a«euE. 

688 Bactroy now Balkh, the capital of Bucharia. 

727. Morini were the people of the northern coast of Belgic Gaol, now 
known as Picardy. 



Book IX. 77. — " By the transformation of the ships into sea' deities he 
would insinuate, I suppose, the great advantages of cultivating a naval power, 
such as extended commerce, and the dominion of the ocean, which, in poetical 
language, is becoming deities of the sea. This ministerial hint was the more 
important and seasonable, as all Octavian's traverses, in his way to empire, 
were from his want of a sufficient naval power; first, in the war with Brutus 
and Cassius; afterwards with Sextus Pompey.'' — Warburton*s Divine Lega- 
titm^ ii. 4. 

140. — Sed implies an anticipated objection, sc. it may be said : ** The Tro- 
jans have already sufiered so much, and have passed through all dangers so 
miraculously, that a second overthrow is improbable.*' To this Tumus replies : 
'* Their past offences should have been sufficient to warn them against wo- 
men ; and, so far from attempting new aggressions, they should almost re- 
nounce the whole sex." The view taken by Forbiger, who understands 
Tumus as speaking without any implied objection, is set aside by the tran- 
sition of the tense from est to fitisset. 

1 64 — Fusique per herbam. ** They at on the shields : they ndse the sheiQ, 
and watch the misty dawn." — Ossian. 

185 An sua cuique. It will be observed that the poet gives Nisos credit 

for some Epicurean philosophy. 

230. — Castrorunij ^c. This was an open space in the centre of the camp, 
used as a place of assembly, a market, &c. The arrangement was, of cpuise, 
analogous to that of the forum, or dyopaj in the centrjs of a city. 

241 Ad nuenia. For this reading Wagner and Forbiger substitute et 

mceniay and take quasitum as a supine in apposition with uti, which is a 
more direct and simple arrangemrat than the old reading admits. 

251. — Lacrimis, This is one of those passages in which it has been re- 
marked that Virgil loses sight of the habits of the heroic age, and imconsci- 
ously depicts those of his own. In Homer and Ossian we never find a hero 
weeping, except in very extreme cases ; never under a mere sentimental 
emotion, as in this instance, ^neas sheds tears upon all occasions, and for- 
feits thereby much of the interest and sympathy of the reader. Agamemnon, 
when he finds his army doomed to apparent extermination in a strange land, 
rises from his bed, wanders by the sea, and laments and tears his hair in tme 
oriental fashion. Ulysses never weeps, nor loses his presence of mind ft>r a 
moment, and is, therefore, generally successful. But, perhaps, the most true 
and genuine heroes on record, are the Redskins of North America — as they 
were first found by Europeans — who never evince any emotion whatever, 
and are ready to suffer and to infiict with equal composure. Heroism has 
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iMen well defined to be the power of enduring great saflferings imperceptibly 
to othera : as Shelley expresses it — 

'* To hide from every careless eye 
The scorned load of agony.'* 

288. — TmUmn. Wagner would unite this adverb with dUsimilem^ *' so 
degenerate," thus leaving the apodosis to be understood. The interpretation 
suggested by Forbiger is ** only let not," &c. L e. ** provided our present 
prosperity turn not to adversity," separating teeunda altogether from eadat, 

296. — Sponde. The common reading tpondeo is inadmissible, on the score 
of prosody; the final o being always long in Virgil, except in ego, duo, and 
mode : teio is a monosyllable, and neaeio a dissyllable, with the final syllables, 
of course, long. 

815. — Ante, L e., before the result implied by ininUea ; or before they 
could meet ^neas. 

b70*-^Lw:eHuf», The Oscan name of Jupiter ; and found in no other clas- 
sic writer. 

585. — Pediei. In this passage alone this name appears in the singular 
number. It is suggested by Wagner to restore its customary plural form by 
ialdng it as a nominative in apposition with ara. The Palici were two bitu- 
minous or sulphurous lakes, named Delli, near Eryx, in Sicily, of which but 
one remained in Virgil's time, called Donna Peleka, or Nastia. The place 
was originally the seat of an oracle, to which human sacrifices used to be of- 
fered. 

588. Liquefacto, tt is curious to observe how elaborately commentators 
will sometimes mystify a simple and intelligible expression. Here it is 
gravely asserted by some of them that a leaden bullet, rolling through the 
air, will melt, while others, with equal acuteness, object that a ball of molten 
lead could not inflict a wound. 

712. — Ponto jaeiunt. This is an allusion either to the construction of the 
Julian harbour, and the jeitde of the Lucrine lake ; or to the foundations of 
buildings laid in the sea at Bais, some of which are still visible through the 
water. 

716 Inarime, This name, which is Asiatic, and suggested by the vol- 
canic nature of the Arimoj a chain of mountains in Cilicia, is transferred by 
Virgil, and one or two others, to the island Pithecnsa, or, Inaria (now 
liekia), on the coast of Campania. 

755. — Caput. During the middle ages, when the development of physical 
strength was the chief business of life, many similar feats are recorded. Several 
of these are attributed to Richard I. of England, and other crusaders. God- 
frey of Bouillon, for instance, is said to have cleft an enemy in two down to 
the saddle ; so that, as one of the old chroniclers describes it, " Ex uno 
Turco duo fscti sunt Turci, quorum alter in aqua nataret, alter ab equo in 
nrbem vectus sit," 



Book X. 5. — Bipatentibut. This epithet is to be understood of a building 
with two facades, opening in firont and rere, L e. in technical language, Am- 
phiprostyle, with one pyhm in front, and one at the back. 

lS..^Alpe» apertoM, A hendiad, L e. *' the ruin of (resulting from) the 
opening (or croasing) of the Alps." 

Hi 
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18. — Potettas, Abstract for concrete. So, in Milton, Satan addreaaes l)is 
Council in Pandemonium as 

^ Powers and dominions, deities of heaven.*' 

36. — Eryx is now called Monte di San GhtUano. 

145. — Capysj in the Oscan language, signifies ** a falcon.** 

188. — It has been suggested to expunge this line altogether, in order to 
smooth the course of the sentence. The line, however, is parenthetic, and 
explains the alluuon to ciorina pemuB, Jahn proposes to take amor as a 
vocative : thus, ** LoVe, the fault was thine ;" but, in consequence of the 
plural implied in tfestrum, it appears preferable to translate in the usual way: 
^< Love was the guilt (or rather, the ndsfortune), of your fiunily,** i e. of fother 
and sons ; Gupavo and Cinyras being aooa of Cycnns. 

242. — Triplex, i. e. Greek, Etruscan, and Umbrian. 

238. — Areas equet. These were the cavahry furnished by Evander, whom 
^neas had immediately sent on by land, to anticipate his own arrivaL 

317. — QuodlicuU, ^e. For this reading Wagner proposes to substitute the 
interrogative quo, i. e. ** Why was it given him to escape," &c 

419. — It^eeere manum. This is property a forensic phrase : Mantis in- 
jeetiot in legal phraseology, signifies " takhig possession." 

443. — Ipse parens. Forbiger understands Tumus to allude to his own fa- 
ther ; but it is clearly evident, from v. 491, that he means Evander. 

564. — Amjfcla was an Ausonian tOMrn, between Terracina and Gajeta, 
said to have been so infested by serpents that the inhabitants were compelled 
to abandon it. 

655. — Osinius, It is remarkable that this prince is not mentioned in the 
catalogue. 

796. — ProripuU juvenis. This incident is supposed to have been suggested 
to Yirgil by a similar act of Scipio Africanus ; but there are other instances 
on record, sc that of Antiochus and Alexander the Great. The scene alto- 
gether is a vivid conception of the strength of natural affection. The love 
with which Lausus regards his father, when all others had forsaken him, en- 
gages our sympathy more than any other feature in his character ; and the 
tenderness of Mezentius to his son, though his heart is steeled against every 
other human fieeling, leads one to forget the cruelties of the fyrant In all 
classical literature there is no more delicate touch of pathos than this, except 
the parting interview of Hector and Andromache, where the wife lingers 
to look back, smiling through her tears, after her husband, whom she is never 
more to see alive. 

809. — Detonet. There is a force sometimes attributed to <2e in composition 
which it really never has, — that of implying the cessation of the action de- 
noted by the verb. 



Book XL 52.^" Weep, thou father of Morar, weep ; but thy son heareth 
thee not." — Ossun. 

68. — Qualemf jfc. Compare Lord Byron's lines — 

** Can this be death ? There's bloom upon her cheek. 
But now I see it is no living hue ; 
Bat a strange hectic," frc— Manfred. 
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And _ 

** He who hath bent hhn o'er the dead, 
Ere the first day- of death is fled, 
The first dark day of nothingness — 
The last of danger and distress — 
Before decay's dBTadng fingers 
Have swept the lines where beanty lingers : 
And marked the mild angelic air, 
The rapture of repose that's there." — Toe Giaour. 

Also the following — 

" Comme an vallon, nne fleur solitaire^ 
Se &ne et meurt, laissant, pour souvenir, 
Qudques parf urns et des feuilles legeres, 
Faiblies jouets des brises bocageres I" — Tashcv, 

» 

Sn.-^EstcmtiquuSf jfc. This land lay to'the south of Laurentmn, between 
it and the Tiber. An old tradition, recorded by Gato, states, that Latinus 
ceded to the Trojans 700, or, according to Domitius, 500 jugera. 

333. — Eboris. It would appear that dther ivory was weighed like gold and 
silver, or, that Talenium signifies any Uu^ indefinite quantity. 

866. — NU moror. Either, " I dorft care to deny it ;" or, " I would not 
take the trouble to be." 

457. — ^The Paditaa and Folana were two mouths of the Po. The former 
is now called // Po cT Argenta, 

648. CamiUat or CtumiUa^ signifies " famula." See v. 558. 

751. — Utque volans. Compare the following description by Shelley : — 

** For in the air do I behold indeed 
An eagle and a serpent wreathed in fight — 
The serpent's mailed and many-coloured skin 
Shone through the plumes ; its coils were twined within 
By many a swollen and knotted fold, and high 
And far the neck receding lithe and thin 
Sustained a crested head, which warily 
Shifted and glanced before the eagle's steadfast eye. 
Around, around, in ceaseless circles wheeling 
With clang of wings and scream the eagle sailed ; 
And casting back its eager head, with beak 
And talon, unremittingly assailed 
The wreathed serpent, who did ever seek 
Upon his enemy's heart a mortal wound to wreak," &c. 

Revolt of Islam. 

860.— T«rr«»o ex aggere. This style of interment was originally Aidatic 
Such was the tomb of Alyattes, as described by Herodotus *, and that of 
Porsena. 
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Book XIL 134. — Jlhanut^ jp c. From this hill the whole soene of the>1a8t 
Biz books of the ^neid is visible. 

192. — Sacra deotque. This verse mebahi' understands as an allasion to the 
union of the Tyrrheni and Case! ; and to the ascendancy maintained by the 
former in religion, and by the latter in arms. 

486. — Heu quid agat f This ejaculation is generally understood as refer- 
ring to .£neas ; but it would seem to allude more naturally to the perplexity 
of Jutuma ; the rest of the line, too, and the following verse, may, perhaps, 
with more propriety, relate to her than to .^neas. 

529. — Murrhcmum. This name, like Augustus among the Bomans, and 
Lars, Sylvius, Darius, and others, in their respective nations, appears to have 
been a nomen perpetuum of royalty. 

595. — Begina. The suicide of the queen is not in accordance with the con- 
ventionalities of epic poetry, and belongs more properly to the denouement of 
tragedy. 

646. — Usque adeone, jfc. These were the last words of the Emperor Nero. 

750. — Formidine. The rope on which the crimson feathers were fixed, for 
the purpose of collecting the game for a battue, was caMed formtdo, 

910. — Ac velut. This is, perhaps, the truest description in literature of one 
of the ordinary and horrible sensations of the Ephialtes. Throughout the 
whole of this combat Virgil has contrived to place Turnus completdy at the 
mercy of iEneas. The loss of his sword, and the efiect of siq)ematural ter- 
rors, give him no chance of success or OBCiq>e ; while MaeaBf animated by all 
the confidence which a predicted certainty of victory could impart, deters even 
his friends from handing him a weapon, and equalling the chances of the 
fight. This is one of the most disfiguring touches in t^e portrait of ^neas. 
It may be said that it was not inconsistent with the militajy etiquette of the 
heroic age to take the life of an enemy under cireumstances of inequality ; 
but it is evidently repugnant to the instinct of honour and Cur play, of which 
every human being feels more or less. 
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Ababis, a Rutulian, iBn. iz. 844. 
Abas, a Trojan chief, Mu. i. 121 ; 

ill. 286. 
Abella, a town in Campania, Mn, 

▼ii. 740. 
Abjdos, a town on the Hellespont, 

G. i. 207. 
Acamas, a Greek, ^n. ii. 262. 
Acca, one of the guard of Camilla, 

^n. xi. 820. 
Acerra, a town near VesuTins, G. 

ii. 225. 
Aoesta, a town in Sicily, ^n. v. 

718. 
Acestes, King of Sicily, Mn, i. 

195 ; T. 30. 
Achates, the friend and constant 

companion of ^neas, ^n. i. 

120; X. 344, &c. 
Achelous, a river, G. i. 9. 
Achsemenides, one of Ulysses* com- 
panions, Mp, iii. 614. 
Acheron, a river in Hades, 2E2n. vi. 

295, &c. 
Achilles, ^n. 1. 458 ; ii. 540 ; z. 

681. 
Acragas, a river on which Agri- 

gentnm was built, ^n. iii. 703. 
Aorisius, an ancient king of Argo- 

lis, iEn. vii. 372. 
Acroceraunia, mountains in Epi- 

rus, G. i. 332. 
Aotias (i. q. Attica), G. iv. 463. 
Adonis, B. z. 18. 
Adrastus, ^n. vi. 480. 
^gle, a Naiad, B. vi. 20. 
JEgon, a shepherd, B. iii. 2-5- 

72. 



JSgyptus, G. iv. 210; JSSn. viii. 

687. 
JSmilins Paulus, JEn, vi. 839. 
iEneas, cast on the coast of Africa, 

Mn, i. 170 ; received by Dido, 

613; recounts his adventures, 

^n. ii. and iii. ; gains her affec- 
tion, and abandons her, ^n. Iv. ; 

returns to Sicily, JBn. v. ; arrives 

at Cumffi, consults the Sibyl, and 

descends to Hades, ^n. vi. ; 

meets the ghost of Dido, Mn, vi. 

450 ; meets his father, iBn. vi. 

697 ; enters the Tiber, iBn. vii.; 

visiU Evander, Mn. viii. 100 ; 

kills Tumus, Mn, zii. 710, 

»eq, 
Molm and iEolus, Mn. 1. 52, »eq, 
^qui, an Italian tribe, Mn, Vii. 

695. 
JBsculapius, ^n. vii. 773. 
iEthiopes, B. z. 68; G. ii. 120; 

Mn. iv. 481. 
iEtna, G. i. 471 ; Mn, iii. 571, 

»eq, ; now called Gihel, i. e, ** the 

rock. " 
Africns, the S. W. wind, Mn, i. 

86. 
Agathyrsi, Mn, Iv. 146. 
Agylla (Cere) a town in Etmria, 

^n. vii. 652 ; viii. 600. 
Ajaz (Oileus), Mn, i. 41. 
Alba Longa, ^n. iii. 389 ; viii. 

41, &c. 
Albanus Mons, ^n. zii. 134. 
Albula, old name of the Tiber, 

^n. viii. 332. 
Albunea, ^n. vii. 81. 
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Alcides (Hercules), B. vii. 61; 

^o. T. 414, &c. 
Aleinoos, G. ii. 87. 
Alexis, B. ii. 

Alecto or AUecto, one of the Fu- 
ries, ^n. yii. 324. 
Allia, a river in Samnium where 

the Romans were defeated by 

the Gauls, a. u. c. 364, ^n. yii. 

717. 
Alphesibsus, a shepherd, B. t. 

73 ; yiii. I. 
Alpheus, a river inElis, G. iii. 19 ; 

^n. iii. 694. 
Amaryllis, B. i. 6, &c. 
Amasenus, a rirer, ^n. Tii. 685. 
Amata, consort of Latinus, ^n. 

yii. 343 ; hangs herself, ^n. xii. 

695. 
Amathus, a town of Cyprus, ^n. 

z. 51. 
Amazones, ^n. i. 490 ; xi. 659. 
Amiternm, a town in Samnium, 

^n. vii. 710. 
Amphrysus, a riyer in Thessaly, 

G. iii. 2. 
Ajnsanctus, a yalley and lake, ^n. 

yii. 565. 
Anrjrde, a town in Laconia, G. iii. 

89 ; in Italy, ^n. x. 564. 
Anchises, taken by ^neas from 

Troy.^n. ii. 721 ; dies in Sicily, 

^n. iii. 710. 
Ancus Martins, ^n. yi. 816. 
Androgeos, ^n. yi. 20. 
Andromache, ^n. iii. 303, »eg. 
Angnitia, a lake and groye, ^n. 

yii. 759. 
Anio, a river, ^n. vii. 683. 
Anius, king of Delos, ^n. iii. 80. 
Anna, sister of Dido, ^n. iy. 9-. 

31-638, seq. 
Antandros, a town in the Troad, 

^n. iii. 6. 
AntemnsB, a town in Samnium, ^n. 

yii. 631. 
Antenor, ^n. i. 242. 
Antenor, escapes from Troy, and 

founds Patavium, Mn. i. 242. 



Antheus, a Trojan chief, ^n. i. 

181 ; xii. 443. 
Antiphates, a son of Sarpedon, ^n. 

ix. 696. 
Antonius (Marcus), the Triumvir, 

^n. yiii. 685. 
Antores, a companion of Hercules, 

JEn, X. 779. 
Anubis, the Egyptian Mercury, 

^n. viii. 698. 
Anxur, the Yolscian title of Jupi- 
ter, ^n. yii. 799. 
Aphidnus, ^n. ix. 702. 
Apollo, Actius, Mn. viii. 704; 

jirciteneuSf JEn. iii. 75 ; Aura- 

tus, Mn, X. 1 71 ; Clarius, Mn, 

iii. 360 ; Grynttus, Ma, iv. 345; 

Thymhraus, G. iv. 323, &e. 
Apenninus, ^n. xii. 703. 
Aquarius, sign of the zodiac, G. 

iii. 304. 
Aquilo, N. W. wind, G. i. 460. 
Arabs, G. ii. 115: ^n. vii. 605, 

&c. 
Aracynthus, a mountain in Attica, 

B. ii. 42. 
Arar, a river in Germany, B. i. 

63. 
Araxes, a river in Armenia, ^n. 

yiii. 728. 
Arcades, B. vii. 4 ; Mti, xii. 281, 

&c. 
Archippus, an Italian prince, ^n. 

vii. 752. 
Arctos, the Northern Bear, G» i. 

138 ; ^n. i. 744, &c. 
Arcturus, a constellation, G. i. 

204, &c. 
Ardea, a town in Italy, Mn, vii. 

411. 
Arethusa, a fountain in Syracuse, 

B. X. I ; .^Bn. iii. 696. 
Argi, ^n. vii. 286. 
ArgonautsB, B. iv. 35. 
Argus, ^n. viii. 346. 
Argyrippa, the settlement of Dio- 

med in Italy, ^n. viii. 9. 
Aricia, a town and Nymph, JBn. vii. 

762. 
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Arion, B. viii. 56. 

Arisba, a town in the Troad, ^n. 

ix. 264. 
Aristteus, G. i. 14 ; iv. 317, seq. 
Arpi, ^n. z. 28. 
Aruns, kills Camilla, JEn. xi. 803. 
Ascanius, son of ^iieas, JBn. i. 

267; iv. 166, &c. 
Asia (pratd), G. i. 383. 
Assaracus, ^n. i. 284, &c. 
Astrsea, B. iv. 6. 
Astur, JEn. x. 180. 
Astjanax, JEn. ii. 457, &c. 
Asylas, an Etrurian, JEn. x. 175. 
Asylum (of Romulus), ^n. viii. 

342. 
Athesis (the Adige), jtn, ix. 

680. 
Athos, a mountain, G. i. 332. 
Atii, a Roman gens, ^n. v. 568. 
Atina, a town in Latium, ^n. vii. 

630. 
Atlantides, the Pleiads, G. i. 221. 
Atlas, ^n. iv. 246, &c. 
Aufidus, a river (the Ofanto), JEn. 

xi. 405. 
Augustus, JEn. vi. 796 ; viii. 714, 

&c. 
Aulis, a town in Boeotia, ^n. iv. 

4*26. 
Aurora, G. i. 446 ; ^n. iii. 521 ; 

▼. 64, &e. 
Aurunci, ^n. vii. 206, 727, &c. 
Ausonii, ^n. x. 105, &c. 
Auster, G. i. 462, &c. 
Automedon, ^n. ii. 477. 
Aventinus, a chieftain, JEn. vii. 

656 ; a mountain. Ma. viii. 

231. 

Avemus, -^En. iii. 386; vi. 107, 
&c. 

Bacchus, G. ii. 7; ^n. iv. 301; 

vii. 385, &c. 
Bactra {Balkli), G. ii. 138; ^n. 

viii. 688, &c. 
BaisB, JBn. ix. 710. 
Barc«i, a people of Africa, ^o. 

iv. 43. 



Barce, ^n. iv. 632. 

Batulum, a town in Campania, ^n. 

vii. 739. 
Bavius, a poet of the Augustftn age, 

B. iii, 90. 
Bellona, ^n. viii. 703. 
Belus, ^n. i. 729. 
Benacus, G. ii. 160, &c. 
Beroe, a nymph, G. iv. 341. 
Bianor, the founder of Mantua, 

B. ix. 60. 
Bisaltse, of Thrace, G. iii. 461. 
Bitias, a Phoenician, JEn. i. 738. 
Bola, a town in the Alban terri- 
tory, -aEn. vi. 776. 
Bootes, a constellation, G. i. 229. 
Boreas, the N. W. wind, Ma, iv. 

442. 
Briareus, a giant, ^n. vi. 287. 
Brittani, B. i. 6.7, &c. 
Brontes, a Cyclops, Md, viii. 425. 
Brutus, ^n. vi. 818. 
Busiris, a king of Egypt, G. iii. 5. 
Butes, the tutor of Ascanius, ^n. 

ix. 647. 
Buthrotum, a town in Epirus, ^n. 

iii. 293. 
Byrsa (or Bosra), the Acropolis of 

Carthage, ^n. i. 367. 

Cacus, ^n. riii. 193. 

Cfficulus, the founder of Prseneste 

{Palestrina). Mn. vii. 678. 
Cseneus or Csenis, ^n. vi. 448. 
Cere, a town of Etruria, ^n. x. 

183. 
Cesar, «ee Julius and Augustus. 
Caicus, a river in Mysia, G. iv. 370. 
Caieta (^Gaeta), a town, ^n. vi. 

901 ; vii. 2. 
Calchas, ^n. ii. 100. 
Cales, a town in Campania, Mn, 

vii. 728. 
Calliopea, B. iv. 57. 
Calydon, a town in Greece, ^n. 

vii. 306. 
Camarina, a Lake in Sicily, Ma, 

iii. 700. 
Camene, B. iii. 59. 
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ConoD, an astronomer, B. iii. 40. 
Cora, a town in Latium, ^n. vi. 

776. 
Coras, an Argive emigrant, ^n. 

vii. 672, &c. 
Corffibus, ^n. ii. 341. 
Cortona (or Crotona), a town in 

Magna Grsecia, ^n. x. 719- 
Corjbantes, priests of Cjbele, 

^n. iii. 111. 
Corydon, a shepherd, B. ii. 56. 
Corynseus, ^n. vi. 228, &c. 
Corythus, see Cortona. 
Cosffi, a town in Etruria, ^n. z. 

168. 
Cossus (Cornelius), wins spolia 

opima, ^n. vi. 842. 
Creta, an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, ^n. iii. 104. 
Cretheus, alyric poet, ^n. iz. 775. 
Creiisa, daughter of Priam, wife 

of ^neas, JEn. ii. 562. 
Crnstumeri, a town of the Sabines, 

^n. vii. 631. 
Cupavo, a son of Cjcnus, ^n. z. 

186. 
Cupencus, ^n. zii. 539. 
Cures, a town of the Sabines, JEn» 

vi. 812, &c. 
Curetes, priests 'of Cybele, G. iy, 

151. 
Cybele, mother of the Gods, Mn, 

vi. 785. 
Cjclopes, a Sicilian tribe, G. i. 

471, &c. 
Cyenus, changed to a swan, JEn, 

z. 189. 
Cydippe, a nymph, G. iv. 339. 
Cydon (Cretan), Mn. x. 325. 
Cyllarus, the horse of Pollux, G. 

iii. 90. 
Cyllene, a mountain in Arcadia, 

^n. viii. 139. 
Cynthus, a mountain in Delos, ^n. 

i. 498. 
Cyprus, an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, ^n. i. 622. 
Cyrene, the mother of Aristseus, 

G. iv. 321. 



Cythera (Cerigo), an island south 
of Laconia, ^n. i. 680. 

Cy torus, a mountain in Paphlago- 
nia, G. ii. 437. 

Daci, a people on the Danube, G. 

ii. 497. 
DahsB, a people on the Eastern 

shore of the Caspian, ^n. viii. 

728. 
Damcetas, a shepherd, B. ii. 37, &c. 
Damon, 'a shepherd, B. iii. 17. 
Danae, the daughter of Acrisius, 

mother of Perseus, and founder 

of Ardea, Mn, vii. 410. 
Daphne, a nymph, B. iii. 63. 
Daphnis, a pastoral poet, B. v. 20. 
Dardania (Troy), ^n. iii. 166. 
Dardanus, founder of Troy, ^n. 

iii. 167, &c. 
Dares, a Trojan pugilist,^n.v.368. 
Daucus, his twin sons, ^n. z. 391. 
Decii, Mn, vi. 825. 
Deiopea, a nymph, G. iv. 3 13. 
Deiphobe, priestess of Apollo, 

Mn, vi. 36. 
Deiphobus, son of Priam, ^n. ii. 

310. 
Delos, an island in the JBgean, 

JEn, iii. 73. 
Dercennus, an ancient Latin King, 

Mn, xi. 850. 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, G. i. 62. 
Diana (Hecate), Mn. iii. 681; 

tria ora, Md. iv. 511. 
Dido, her adventures, ^n. i. 340, 

seq.; receives JSneas, 561, seg, 

deserted by him, Mn, iv. 571 ; 

kills herself, 660 ; meets ^neas 

in Hades, vi. 450. 
Didymaon, an artist, ^n. v. 359. 
Dindyma, a mountain in Phrygia. 
Diomedes, a Grecian prince, set- 
tled in Italy, ^n. viii. 9. 
Diores, a son of Priam, killed by 

Turnus, Mn, xii. 509. 
Dis (Pluto), Mn. v. 731, &c. 
Dodona, a city of Epirus, oracle 

of Jupiter, G. ii. 16. 
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Dolopes, led by Phoenix to Troy, 

^n. ii. 29. 
Bonysa, an island, ^n. iii. 135. 
Doris, mother of the Nereids, B. 

X. 5. 
Doto, a Nereid nymph, ^n. ix. 

102. 
D ranees, a Latin chief, ^n. xi. 

122, &c. 
Dryades, sylvan nymphs, B. v. 

59, &c. 
Dryopes, a people of Doris, in the 

Peloponnesus, Mn, iv. 146. 
Dulichiam, an island of the Echi- 

nades ( Cozzulari)^ ^n. iii. 27 1. 

Ebusus, an Etrurian, Mn. xii. 

299. 
Electra, daughter of Atlas, mother 

of Dardanus, JEn. Tiii. 135. 
Elis, a district of the Peloponnesus, 

^n. iii. 694. 
Elissa, original name of Dido, ^n. 

iy. 335. 
Elysii Campi, ^n. ti. 638. 
Emathia, a district of Macedonia, 

G. i. 492. 
Enceladus, a giant, ^n. iii. 578. 
Enipeus, a river inThessaly, G. iv. 

368. 
Entellus, a Sicilian, ^n. v. 389. 
Eous (Lucifer), G. i. 288, &c. 
Epeus, builder of the Trojan horse, 

^n. ii. 264. 
Epidaurus, a horse>br ceding dis- 
trict, G. iii. 44. 
Epirus, G. i. 59. 
Epulo, a Latin chief, JBo. xii. 

459. 
Erato, the Muse of amatory poe- 
try, -a:n. vii. 37. 
Erebus, ^n. iv. 510, &c. 
Eretum, a town of the Sabines, 

-aEn. vii. 711. 
Erichthonius, a king of AtheoB, 

G. iii. 113. 
Eridanus, a river, G. i. 482. 
Erigone, daughter of Acrisius, G. 

i. 33. 



Erilus, king of Prssueste, Mn, viii. 

663. 
Eriphyle, wife of Amphiaraus, 

^n. vi. 445. 
Erymanthus, a mountain in Arca- 
dia, ^n. V. 448. 
Eryx, Monte Gibello in Sicily, 

JEn, i. 570, &c. 
Etruria, G. ii. 533. 
Evadne, ^n. vi. 447. 
Evander, ^n. viii. 52. 
Eudoxus, an astronomer, B. iii. 40. 
Eumenides, G. i. 278, &c. 
Euphrates, a river in Assyria, G. 

i. 509, &c. 
Enrotas, a river in Laconia, ^n. 

i. 498. 
Euryalus and Nisns, Mn, ix. 176, 

seq. 
Eurydiee and Orpheus, G. iv. 485. 
Eurystheus, G. iii. 4. 

Fabaris, a river in Samniiun 

(Far/a), Mn. vii. 715. 
Fabius Maximus, ^n. vi. 846. 
Fabricius, ^n. vi. 846. 
Fama, ^n. iv. 1 73. 
Faunus, oracle of, ^n. vii. 81. 
Fescennia, a town in Latiun, ^n. 

vii. 695. 
Fucinus, logo di Celano^ in the 

Apennines, ^n. vii. 759. 

Gabii, a town of the Yolsci, Mn, 

vi. 773. 
Gffitull, a people of Africa, iEn. 

iv. 40. 
Galesus, a river in Calabria, G. iv. 

126. 
Galli, defeated by Marcellus, JBn. 

vi. 856, &c. 
Ganges ( Gangd), a river of India, 

G. ii. 137. 
Garamantes, a people of Africa, 

B. viii. 44, &c. 
Garganus, a mouotain in Apulia, 

^n. xi. 247. 
Gargarui, a mountain in Mysia, 

G. i. 103. 
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Gela, a river in Sicily, ^o. iii. 

701. 
Qeloni, a people of Thrace, 6. 

ii. 115. 
Getse, a people on the later, G. 

iii. 462. 
Gorgones, ^n. vi. 289. 
Graviscie, a town in Etruria, ^d. 

X. 184. 
Gjarus, an island near Delos, ^n. 

iii. 76. 

Hadriacus, the Adriatic (fr. 

Hatria, one of the Etrurian 
towns), ^n. ii. 405. 
Haemus, a mountain in Thrace, 

G. i. 492. 
Hamadryades, sylvan nymphs, B. 

V. 59. 
Harpyise, fabulous monsters, ^n. 

iii. 211. 
Hebrus, a river in Thrace, B. z. 

66, &c. 
Hector, appears in a dream to 

^neas, ^n. ii. 270. 
Helena, found by JEneas in the 

temple, ^n. ii. 567. 
Helenus, son of Priam, king of 

Chaonia, ^n. iii. 295, &o. 
Helicon, a mountain in Bseotia, B. 

vi. 65, &c. 
Hercules, his labours, &c., ^n.Tii]. 

289, seq, 
Hermus, a gold-sanded river in 

Lydia, G. ii. 137. 
Hesperia (Italy and Spain), ^n. i. 

530, &c. 
Himella i^ja) a river in Samnium, 

^n. vii. 714. 
Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons, 

^n. xi. 611. 
Homole, a mountain in Thrace, 

^n. vii. 675. 
Hybla, a mountain in Sicily, B. i. 55. 
Hydaspes, a river of Media, G. iv. 

211. 
Hydra, in Tartarus, ^n. vi. 576. 
Hylas, a friend of Hercules, sto- 

km by the nymphs, B. vi. 43. 



Hyrcani, a people on the Caspiao, 
iBn. iv. 367. 

Janus, opening of the temple of, 

^n. vii. 601. 
lapis, a physician, ^n. zii. 391. 
lapyx, the west-wind, iBn. viii. 

710. 
Iberi, the Spaniards, G. iii. 408. 
Ida, a mountain in Phrygia, ^n. 

ii. 696, &c. 
Idalium, a town in Cyprus, ^n. i. 

681. 
Inarime, an island between Mise- 

num and Prochyta, ^n. iz. 

716. 
Iris, messenger of the gods, ^n. 

V. 606, &c. 
Ismarus, a mountain in Thrace, 

B. vi. 30. 
Italia, praises of, G. ii. 136, »eq, 
lulus, son of ^neas, ^n. i. &o. 
Juno, temple of, in Carthage, Mn, 

1. 446, &c. 

Labybinthus of Crete, ^n. v. 

588. 
LapithsB, the first horsemen, G. 

iii. 115. 
Larius Laous, G. ii. 159. 
Latium, origin of name, ^n. viii. 

322. 
Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, ^n. 

vi. 764. 
Laurentum, capital of Latium, 

JEn, vii. 61. 
Lausus, son of Meientiui, killed 

by ^neas, x. 813. 
Lensea, celebrated in Athens, G. 

ii. 382. 
Lycffius, a mountain in Arcadia, 

B. X. 15, &c. 
Lycaon, an artist, iBn. iz. S04. 
Lycidas, a shepherd, B. vi. 67. 

M^cehas, G. i. 2. 

Mffinalus, a mountain in Arcadia, 

B. z. 21. 
Manlius Torqoatus, iBo. vi. 825. 
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Mantua, origin of name, ^n. z. 
198. 

Marcellas, ^n. vi. 861. 

Marii, G. ii. 169. 

Marsi, the best Roman soldiers, 
G.ii. 167. 

Massicus, a mountain in Campa- 
nia, G. ii. 143. 

Massyli, a people of Africa, ^n. 
iv. 132. 

Menalcas and Damcetas, the song 
of, B. iii. 

Melampus, a physician, G. iii. 560. 

Melibceus, a shepherd, B. i. 6. 

Mella, a river in Cisalpine Gaul, 
G. iv. 278. 

Mezentius, killed by ^neas, z. 
723, seq. 

Mincius, a river near Verona, B. 
vii. 13, &c. 

Minio, a river in Etruria {Mug- 
none), Mn, X. 183. 

Minotaurus of Crete, ^n. vi. 26, 
&c. 

Morini, a people on the north of 
Gaul, ^n. viii. 727. 

MnssBus, a poet, pupil of Orpheus, 
Mn, vi. 667. 

Nab, a river in Umbria (^Nera), 
. JEn. vii. 617. 
Nilus, the Delta of, G. iv. 288. 
Niphates, a mountain in Armenia, 

G. iii. 30. 
Nisus, changed into a hawk, G* i. 

404. 
Nursia, town of the Sabines, ^n. 

vii. 716. 

Oaxes, a river in Crete, B. i. 66. 
(Enotri, an aboriginal people of 

Italy, ^n. i. 532. 
OBta, a mountain in Thessaly, B. 

viii. 291. 
Omole and Othrys, ^n. vii. 675. 
Orpheus, death of, G. iv. 553. 

Pactolus, an auriferous river of 
Lydia, JBo. x. 142. 



Padusa, a branch of the Padus, 

^n. xi. 467. 
Psestum, an old Greek town in 

Lucania, G . iv. 11 9. 
Pales, the Phoenician Cybele, G. 

• • • • 

111. 1. 
Palici, ^n. ix. 585. 
Palladium stolen from Troy, ^n. 

ii. 164, seq. 
Pangea, a mountain in Thrace, 

G. iv. 462. 
Panehaia, a fabulous island, G. ii. 

139. 
Parthenope (Naples), G. iv. 564. 
Pelion, a mountain in Thessaly, 

G. i. 281. 
Pelorus, a headland in Sicily, JEn. 

iii. 411. 
Pelusium, a town in Egypt, G. i. 

228. 
Peneus, a river in Thessaly, pro- 
duced by an earthquake, G. iv. 

355. 
Penthesilea, Queen of the Ama- 

zons, JEn. i. 491. 
PoUio (prophetic pastoral), B. 4. 
Polydorus, murdered by Polymnes- 

tor, ^n. iii. 45, seq* 
Priam, slain by Pyrrhus, ^n, ii. 

512. 
Procne, changed to a swallow, G. 

iv. 15. 

QuiBiMUS (Augustus), G. iii. 27. 

Romulus, G. i. 497 ; ^n. 1.276, 
&c. 

Rhcebus, the horse of Mezentius, 
^n. X. 861. 

Roma, seven hills of, G. ii. 535, 
taken by the Gauls, ^n. viii. 
655 ; praises of city and Em- 
pire, ^n. vi. 783. 

SABiBi, people of Arabia Felix 

(Vemen), G. i. 57. 
Sabine, rape of the, Mn, viii. 

635. 
Salii, rites of the, ^n. viii. 285 
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Salmoneus, king of Elis, JEn, tI. 

585. 
Samos of Juno, ^n. i. 16 ; Thra- 

dan, ^o. Tii. 208. 
8ardon!ie herbs, B. vii. 41. 
Satur» Palu8(/a^o di Pao/o)^n. 

tH. 801. 
Saturn, reign of in Italy, G. ii. 

538. 
Scipiads, G. ii. 170. 
Soylla (whirlpool), ^n. iii. 420. 
Sybilla, B. iv. 4; ^n. vt. 10. 
Silarufl, a river in Lncania (Selo), 

G. iii. 146. 
SiWanus, G. i. 20, &c. 
Sirenes, rocks of the, ^n. t. 864. 
Sisyphus, in Hades, G. iii. 89. 
Strophades, islands in the Ionian, 

Mn, iii. 210. 
Syrtes, on the coast of Africa, Mn, 

iv. 41. 

Tabubvus, a mountain in Cam- 
pania, G. ii. 38. 

Tanager, a river in Lucania (^Te- 
gro), G. iii. 146. 

Tanais, a river in Scythia (^Don,), 
G. iv. 617. 

Tarpeia Sedes (the Capitol), ^n. 
viii. 347. 

Tarquinius Superbus, ^n. vi. 81 8. 

Taygete, a mountain in Laconia, 
G. ii. 488. 

' one of the Pleiads, G. iv. 

232. 



Tempo, a valley in Thessaly, formed 

by earthquake, G. ii. 469. 
Teucer, Mn. iii. 108, &c. 
Thermodon, a river in Cappado- 

cia, ^n. xi. 659. 
Theseus, adventures of, ^n. vi. 

122, seg, 
Thraces, ^n. iii. 14, &c. 
Thule (Iceland), G. i. 30. 
Tiber (Tevere), JEn. ii. 781, &c. 
Tibur iTivoU), iEn. vii. 630. 
Torquatus Manlius, ^n. vi. 826. 
Tullus Hostilius, JSn. vi. 813. 
Turnus, King of the Butuli, ^n. 

vi. 89, &c. 
Tyrrheni, expel Mezentius, &c., 

^n. X. 691, &c. 

Ultsses, ^n. ii. 164, &c. 

Yabius, a poet, B. ix. 35. 
Varus, a poet, B. vi. 7, teq, 
Yelinus lacus, in Lucania (Pte di 

Lueo)^ Mu. vii. 517. 
Venus, iBn. i. 314. 
Vesper, i. q. Hesperus, B. vi. 86. 
Vesta, fire personified, G. i. 498. 
Vesulus, a mountain in Liguria 

(Monte Fito), Mn. x. 708. 
Vulcan, forges armour for iBneas, 

Mn, viii. 454, &c. 

ZACTiiTHU8,(Zan^e),iEn. iii. 270. 
Zephyrus, the home of, G. i. 371. 
Zodiac, signs of, G. i. 238. 



THE END. 
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